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PREFACE. 



« The Higher Arithmetic which is now presented to the public, is the 
third and last of a series cf Arithmetics adapted to the wants of different 
classes of pupils in Schodls and Academies. The title of each explains 
the character of the work- The series is constructed upon the principle, 
that "there is a place for everything, and everything should be in its 
proper place." Each woi^ forms an entire treatise in itself; the examples 
in each are all different from those in the others, so that pupils who study 
the series, will not be obliged to purchase the same matter iwicCj nor to 
solve the same problems over again. 

The Mental Arithmetic, is designed for children from six to eight years 
of age. It is divided into progressive lessons of convenient length, begin- 
ning with the simplest comMnatums of numbers, and advancing by grad- 
ual steps, to more difficult operations, as the mind of the learner expands 
and is prepared to comprehend them. 

The Practical Arithmetic embraces all the subjects requisite for a 
thorough business education. The principles and rules are carefully 
analyzed and demonstrated; the examples for practice are numerous, and 
the observations and notes contain much information pertaining to busi- 
ness matters^ not found in other works of the kind. This is the fiest 
SCHOOL BOOK in which the Standard Units of Weights and Measures 
adopted by the Government in 1834, were published. 

The Higher Arithmetic is designed to give a full development of the 
philosophy of Arithmetic, and its various applications to commercial pur- 
poses. Its plan is the following : 

1. The work is complete in itself. It commences with notation, and 
illustrating the different properties of numbers, the principles of Cancela' 
tioTij and various other methods of contraction, extends to the higher 
operations in mercantile affairs, and the more abstruse departments of 
the science. 

2. Great pains have been taken to render ihe definiiums and rules clear, 
eandsey exact, comprehensive, 

3. It has been a cardinal point never to anticipate a principle 5 and never 
to use one principle in the explanation of another, until it has itself been 
explained or demonstrated, 

4. Nothing is taken for granted which requires proqf. Evefy prfi^Qiple 
therefore has been rwivestigated, and carefuUy anaiyzed^ 
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6. The principles are arranged conseeiUivelyf and the dependence of 
each on those that precede it, is pointed out by references. Treated in 
this manner, the science of Arithmetic presents a series of principles and 
propositions alike harmonious and logical ; and the study of it cannot fail 
to exert the happiest influence in developing and strengiheTdng the reason- 
ing powers of the learner. 

6. The rules are demonstrated with care, and the reasons of every oper- 
ation /izZZy illustrated, 

7. The examples are copious and diversified; calling every principle 
into exercise, and making its application thoroughly understood. 

8. In the arrangement of subjects, the natural order of the science has 
been carefully followed. Common Fractions have therefore been placed 
immediately after Division, for tioo reasons. First, they arise from divi- 
sion, being in fact unexecuted division. Second, in Reduction and the 
Compound Rules, it is often necessary to multiply and divide by frac- 
tions, to add and subtract them, also to carry for them, unless perchance 
the examples arc constructed for the occasion and with special reference 
to avoiding these difficulties. 

For the same reason Federal Money, which is based upon the decimal 
notation, is placed after Decimal Fractions ; Interest, Commission, &c., 
after Percentage. To require a pupil to understand a rule before he is 
acquainted with the principles upon which it is based, is compelling him 
to raise a superstructure, before he is permitted to lay a foundation, 

9. In preparing the Tables of Weights and Measures, no effort has 
been spared to ascertain those in present use in our country ; and reject- 

I ing such as are obsolete, we have introduced the Standard Units adopted 

by the Grovemment, together with the methods of determining and apply- 
ing those standards. 

i 10. Great labor has also been expended in preparing full and accurate 

; Tables of Foreign Weights and Measures, and Moneys of Account, and 

i in comparing them with those of the United States. 

Such is a brief outlme of the present work. In a word, it is designed 
to be an auxiliary to the teacher, a lucid and comprehensive text-book for 

^ the pupil, and an acceptable acquisition to the counting-room. It contains 

many illustrations and principles not found in other works before the 
public, and much is believed to be gained in the method of reasoning 
and analysis. No labor has been spared to render it worthy of the 

i marked favor with which the former productions of the author have 

jj been received. 

S J. B. THOMSON. 

i NewYork, August, 1847. 
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SUGGESTIONS 

ON THE 

MODE OF TEACHING ARITHMETIC. 



I. Qualifications. — The chief qualifications requisite in teachixig Azitli* 
metic, as well as other branches, are the following : 

1. A thorough kTundedge of the subject 

2. A love for the employment. 

3. An apOMide to teach. These are indispensable to success, 

II. Classification. — Arithmetic^ like reading, grammar, &c., should be 
taught in classes, 

1. This method saves much time, and thus enaUes the teacher to devote 
more attention to oral illustrations, 

' 2. The action of mind upon mind, is a powerful stimulant to exertion, and 
cannot fail to create a zest for the study. 

3. The mode of analyzing and reasoning of one scholar, will often suggest 
new ideas to others in the class. 

4. In the classification, those should be put together who possess as nearly 
equal capacities and attainments as possible. If any of the class learn quickei 
than others, they should be allowed to take up an extra study, or be fiirnisheft 
with additional examples to solve, so that the whole class may advance together. 

5. The number in a class, if practicable, should not be less than six, nor 
over twelve or fifteen. If the number is less, the recitation is apt to be defi- 
cient in animation ; if greater, the turn to recite does not come round sufii- 
dently often to keep up the interest. 

III. Apparatus. — The Black-doard and Numerical Frame are as indispen- 
sable to the teacher, as tables and cutlery are to the house-keeper. Not a reci- 
tation passes vrithout use for the black-board. If a principle is to be demon* 
strated or an operation explained, it should be done upon the black-board^ 8« 
that all may see and understand it at once. 

To illustrate the increase of numbers, the process of adding, subtracting, 
multiplying, dividing, &«., to young scholars, the Numerical Frame furnishes 
one of the most simple and convenient methods ever invented. 

Every 090 who ciphers will of course have a slate. Indeed, it is desirable 
that every scholar in school, even to the very youngest, should be furnished 
with a slate, so that when their lessons are learned each one may busy himself 
in writing and drawing various familiar objects. Idleness in school is the parent 
of mischiefs and employment is the best antidote against disobedience. 

QeometHcal diagrams and solids are also highly useful in illustrating many 
points in arithmetic, and no school should be without them. 

IV. Recitations. — Tht first object in a recitation, is to secure the attention 
of the class. This is done chiefiy by throwing life and variety into the exer- 
rise. Children loathe dullness, while animation and variety are thMr delight. 
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2. Every example should be analyzed ; the " why and the wherefore" of 
every step in the solution should be required, till each member of the class be- 
comes perfectly familiar with the process of reasoning and analysis, 

3. To ascertain whether each pupil has the right answer, it is an excellent 
method to name a question, then call upon some one to give the answer, and 
before deciding whether it is right or wrong, ask how many in the class agree 
with it. The answer they give by raising their hand, will show at once ho.w 
many are right. The explanation of the process may now be made. 

y . Objects of the study. — When properly studied, two important ends are 
attained. Ist. Discipline of mind, and the development of the reasoning powers. 
2d. Facility and accuracy in the application of numbers to business calculations. 

VI. Thoroughness. — The motto of every teacher should be thoroughness. 
Without it, the great ends of the study of Arithmetic are defeated. 

1. In securing this object, much advantage is derived from frequent revieics. 

2. Every operation should be proved. The intellectual discipline and habits 
of accuracy thus secured, will richly reward the student for his time and toil. 

3. Not a recitation should pass without practical exercises upon the black- 
bctdxi or slates, besides the lesson assigned. 

4. After the class have solved the examples under a rule, each one should 
be required to give an accurate account of its principles with the reason for each 
step, either in his own language or that of the author. 

5. MefUal Exercises in arithmetic are exceedingly useful in making ready 
and accurate arithmeticians ; hence, the practice of connecting mental with 
written exercises, throughout the whole course, is strongty recommended. 

VII. Selp-reuance. — The habit of self-reliance in study, is confessedly in- 
valuable. Its power is proverbial ; I had almost said, omnipotent. '< Where 
there is a vnllj ihere is a way" 

1. To acquire this habit, the pupil, like a chiU learning to walk, must be 
taught to depend upon himself. Hence, 

2. When assistance is required, it should be given indirectly ; not by taking 
the slate and solving the example for him, but by explaining the meaning of 
the question, or illustrating the principle on which the operation depends, by- 
supposing a more familiar case. Thus the pupil will be able to solve the 
question himself, and his eye will sparkle with the consciousness of victory. 

3. The pupil should be encouraged to study out different solutions, and to 
adopt the most concise and elegant. 

4. Finally, he should learn to perform examples independent of the answer. 
Without this attainment the pupil receives but little or no discipline from the 
study, and acquires no confidence in his own abilities. What though he comes 
to the recitation with an occasional wrong answer ; it were better to solve one 
question understandingly and alone, than to copy a score of answers from the 
book. What would the study of mental arithmetic be worth, if the pupil had 
the answers before him 1 What is a young man good for in the counting-rwrni^ 
who cannot perform arithmetical operations without looking to the answer t 
ETWy one pronounces him unfit to be trusted with business calculations. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



Art. 1 • Anything which can be multiplied, divided, or mectsured, 
is called Quantity. Thus, lines, weight, time, number, <fec., are 
quantities. 

Ob8. 1. A line is a quantity, because it can be measured in feet and inches ; 
toeight can be measured in pounds and ounces; timej in hours and minutes; 
naimbers can be multiptied, divided, &c. 

2. Color, and the operations of the mind, as love, hatred, desire, choice, &c., 
cannot be multiplied, divided, or measured, and therefore cannot properiy be 
called quantities. 

2« Mathematics is the science of Quantity, 

3« The fundamental branches of Mathematics are. Arithmetic, 
Algebra, and Geometry. 

4« Arithmetic is the science of Numbers, 

5* Alg^a is a general method of solving problems, and of 
investigating the relations of quantities by means of Ictt&rs and 
9ign», 

0?s. 2?^imwis, or the DiffererOial and IrUegral CakfuluSj may be considered 
as belonging to the higher branches of Algebra. 

6* Geometry is that branch of Mathematics which treats of 
Magnitude, < 

7* The term magnitude signifies that which is extended, or 
which has one 9r more of the three dimensions, length, breadth, and 
thickness. Thus, lines, surfaces, and solids are magnitudes. 

auBBT.— 1. What is aaantltjr 1 Give some examples of quantity. Obs. Why is a line 
a quantity ? Weight 1 Time 1 Numbers 1 Are color and the operations of the mind 
quAntitlesI *Why noti SS. What is Mathematical S. What are the fundamental 
teanehesofmathematiesl 4. What Is Arithmetici 5. Algebra 1 e. Geometry? 7. What 
W meant by magnitode 1 
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Obs. 1. A line is a magnitude, because it can be extended in length ; a 
surface J because it has length and breadth; a solid, because it has length, 
breadth, and thickness. 

3. Motion, though a quantity, is not, strictly speaking, a magnitude ; for it 
has neither length, breadth, nor thickness. 

3. The term magnitude is sometimes, though inaccurately, used as synony* 
mpus with guantiby, 

8* Trigonometry and Conic Sections are branches of Mathemat* 
ics, in which the principles of Geometry are applied to triangles, 
and the sections of a cone. 

9. Mathematics are either ^wre or mixed. 

In jpure mathematics, quantities are considered, independently 
of any substances actually existing. 

In mixed mathematics, the relations of quantities are investi- 
gated in connection with some of the properties of matter, or 
with reference to the common transactions of business. Thus, in 
Surveying, mathematical principles are applied to the measuring 
of land ; in Optics, to the properties of light ; and in Astronomy, 
to the heavenly bodies. 

Obs. The science of pwre matkerruUics has long been distinguished for the 
clearness and distinctness of its principles, and the irresistible conviction which 
they carry to the mind of every one who is once made acquainted with them. 
Thi9 is to be ascribed partly to the nature of the subjects, and partly to the 
exadmsss of the deJmiUoTiSy the axioTns, and the demonstrations. 

1 O* A definition is an explanation of what is meant by a word, 
or phrase. 

Obs. It is essential to a complete definition, that it perfectly distinguishes the 
thing defined, from everything else. 

1 1 • A proposition is something proposed to be proved, or 
required to be done, and is either a Theorem, or a Problem, 

1 2* A theorem is something to he proved. 

13* A problem is something to be done, as a question to be 
solved. 

dxjKBT.— Obs. Why is a line a magnitude 1 A surface 1 A solid 1 Is motion a magni- 
tade? Why not 1 9. Of how many kinds aie mathematics 1 In pure mathematics how 
are quantities considered 1 How in mixed mathematics ? Ohs For what is the science 
of pure mathematics distinguished 1 10. What is a deflnition ? Obs. What is essential 
to a complete definition 1 11. What is a proposition 1 13. A theorem ? 13. A problem 1 
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Qbs. 1. In the statement of every proportion, whether theorem or problem, 
certain things must be given, or assmned to be true. These things axe called 
the data of the proposition. 

2. The operation by which the answer of a problem is found, is called a 

3. When the given problem is so easy, as to be obvious to every one without 
explanation, it is called a postulate, 

14. One j)ropositioii is contrary/, or contradictory to another, 
when what is affirmed in the one, is denied in the other. 

Ofis. A proposition and its contrary, can never both be true. It cannot be 
true, that two given lines are equal, and that they are not equal, at the same 
time. 

15* One proposition is the converse of another, when the order 
is inverted ; so that, what is given or supposed in the first, be- 
comes the conclusion in the last ; and what is given in the last, is 
the conclusion^ in the first. Thus, it can be proved, first, that if 
the sides of a triangle are equal, the angles are equal ; and sec- 
ondly, that if the angles are equal, the sides are equal. Here, in 
the first proposition, the equality of the sides is given, and the 
equality of the angles inferred ; in the second, the equality of the 
angles is given, and the equality of the sides inferred. 

Obs. In many instances, a proposition and its converse are both true, as in 
the preceding example. But this is x)ot always the case. A circle is a figure 
bounded by a curve; but a figure bounded by a curve is not necessarily a 
circle. 

16« ^Y\i& process of reasoning by which a proposition is shown 
to be true, is called a demonstration, 

Obs. a demonstration is either direct m indirect, 

A direct demonstration commences with certain principles or data which are 
admitted, or have been proved to be true ; and from these, a series of other 
troths are deduced, each depending on the preceding, till we arrive at the truth 
which was required to be established. 

An indirect demonstration is the mode of establishing the truth of a propo- 
sition by proving that the supposition of its coTiirary, involves an absurdity. 

dvtBT.— Obs. What is meant by the data of a proposition 1 By the solution of a 
problem 1 What is a postulate 1 14. When is one proposition contrary to another 1 
Obs.. Can a proposition and its contrary both be truel 15. When Is one proposition the 
converse of another 1 Obs. Can a proposition and its converse both be true 1 16.. What 
Is a demonstration 1 Obs. Of how many kinds are demonstrations 1 What is a diieet 
domoBStratlon 1 An indirect demonstration 1 
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This is commonly called rtixuctio ad abswrdvm. The fonner is the more com- 
mon method of conducting a demonstrative argument, and is the most satisfiuv 
tory to the mind. 

17* A. Lemma is a subsidiary truth or proposition, demon- 
Btrated for the purpose of using it in the demonstration of a 
theorem, or the solution of a problem. 

1 8* A Corollary is an inference or principle deduced from a 
preceding proposition. 

19* A Scholium is a remark made upon a preceding prop- 
osition, pointing out its connection, use, restriction, or extension. 

30« An Hypothesis is a supposition, made either in the state- 
Qient of a proposition, or in the course of a demonstration. 

AXIOMS. 

31* An Axiom is a self-evident proposition ; that is, a prop- 
osition whose truth is so evident at sight, that no process of 
reasoning can make it plainer. The following axioms are among 
the most common : 

1. Quantities which are equal to the same quantity, are equal 
to each other. 

2. If the same or equal quantities are added to equals, the 
mm^ will be equal. 

3. If the same or equal quantities are subtracted from equals, 
the remmnders will be equal. 

4. If the same or equal quantities ard added to unequals, the 
sums will be unequal. 

5. If the same or equal quantities are subtracted from unequals^ 
the remmnders will be unequal. 

6. If equal quantities are multiplied by the same or equal 
quantities, the products will be equal. 

Y. If equal quantities are divided by the same or equal quan- 
tities, the quotients will be equal. 

8. If the same quantity is both added to and subtracted from 
another, the value of the latter will not be altered. 

QuBST.— 17. What is a lemma? 18. What is a corollary 1 19. What is a scholium t 
90. What is an hypothesis 1 SI. What is an axiom 1 Name some of the most common 
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9. If a quantity is both multiplied and divided by the same or 
an equal quantity, its value will not be altered. 

10. The whole of a quantity is greater than a part 

11. The whole of a quantity is equal to the sum of all its parts. 

SIGNS. 

32* Addition is represented by the sign {+), which is called, 
plus. It consists of two lines, one horizontal, the other perpen- 
dicular, forming a cross, and shows that the numbers between 
which it is placed, are to be added together. Thus, the expression 
6+8, signifies that 6 is to be added to 8. It is read, " 6 plus 8," 
or " 6 added to 8," 

Qb8. — ^The term plus is a Latin word, originaUy ngmfying " more," heneo 
"added to.*' 

33* Subtraction is represented by a short horizontal line ( — ), 
which is called minus. When placed between two numbers, it 
shows that the number after it is to be subtracted from the one 
before it. Thus, the expression 9—- 4, signifies that 4 is to be 
subtracted from 9 ; and is read, " 9 minus 4," or " 9 less 4." 
Ob8. — The term minus is a Latin word, signifying less, 

34* Multiplication is usually denoted by two oblique lines 
crossing each, other (x), called the si^ of multiplication. It 
shows that the numbers between which it is placed, are to be 
multiplied together. Thus, the expression (9x6), signifies that 
9 and 6 are to be multiplied together, and is read, " 9 multiplied 
by 6," or simply, '* 9 into 6." Sometimes multiplication is de- 
noted by a point (•) placed between the two numbers or quanti- 
ties. Thus, 9*6 denotes the same as 9X6. 

Qb8. It is better to denote the multiplication of fignres by a crass than by a 
pnrU ; for the latter is liable to be confounded with the dedmal point. 

.34* a. When two or more numbers are to be subjected to the 
same operation, they must be connected by a line ( ) placed 

auBBT.— S3. What is the sign of addition called 1 Of what does it consist 1 What does it 
show 1 Obs. What is the meaning of the term pins 1 S3. How is sabtraction represented 1 
What Is the sign of sabtraction called 1 What does it show 1 Oba, What does the term 
mhras signify ? 34. How is mnltipIicatioB asnally denoted 1 What does the sign of oral* 
tupaaokm show 1 In wUt other way is moltipUoation sometimes denoted 1 
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over them, called a vinculum, or by a parenthesis ( ). Thus the 
expression (12+3)x2, shows that the sum of 12 and 3, is to be 
multiplied by 2, and is equal to 30. But 12+3X2, signifies 
that 3 only is to be multiplied by 2, and that the product is to 
be added to 12, which will make 18. 

35* Division is expressed in two ways : 

First, by a horizontal line between two dots (■♦-), called the 
sign of division, which shows that the number before it, is to be 
divided by the nuinber after it. Thus, the expression 24-f-6, 
signifies that 24 is to be divided by 6. 

Second, division is often expressed by placing the divisor under 
the dividend, in the form of a fraction. Thus, the expression 
^, shows that 35 is to be divided by 7, and is equivalent to 
35-*-7. 

36* The equality between two numbers or quantities, is rep- 
resented by two parallel lines (=), called the sign of equality. 
Thus, the expression 5+3=8, denotes that 5 added to 3 are 
equal to 8. It is read, " 6 plus 3 equal 8," or " the sum of 6 
plus 3 is equal to 8." So 7+6=16 — 4=12. 

Quest.— 34. a. When two or more numbers are to be subjected to the same operation, 
what must be done 1 25. In how many ways is division expressed ? What is the first ? 
What does this sign show 1 What is the second % 96. How is the equality between two 
numbers or quantities rejoesented 1 



ARITHMETIC. 

SECTION I. 
NOTATION AND NUMERATION. 

Art. 37* Any single thing, as a peach, a rose, a book, is 
called a unit, or one ; if another single thing is put with it, the 
collection is called two ; if another still, it is called three ; if an- 
other, four ; if another. Jive, &c. 

The terms, owe, twoy three, &c., by which we express how many 
single things or units are under consideration, are the names of 
numbers. Hence, 

28* Number signifies a unit, or a collection of units, 

Obs. 1. Numbers are divided into two classes, abstract and concrete. 
When they are applied to particular objects, as ttoo pears, five pounds, ten 

dollars, &«., they are called concrete numbers. 
When they do not refer to any particular object, as when we say four and 

five are m?«?, they are called abstract numbers. 

2. l^^kole numbers are often called integers. 

3. Numbers have various properties and relations, and are applied to various 
computations in the practical concerns of life. These properties and applica- 
tions are formed into a system, called Arithmetic. 

39* Arithmetic is. the science of numhers, 

Obs. 1. The term Arithmetic is derived fh>m the Greek word arithmelike, 
which signifies the art of reckoning by numbers. 

2. The aid of Arithmetic is required to make and apply calculations not 
only in busiTiess transactions^ but in almost every department of maih£maiics. 



auEST.— 27. What Is a single tblng called? If another Is put with It, what Is the col- 
lection called? If another, what! What are the terras one, two, three, &c.1 aT What 
does numlier signify? Obs. Into how many classes are numbers divided 1 When are 
they called concrete 1 When abstract? To what are numbers applied 1 SO. What is 
ArlthmeUc 1 Oba, Id what is the aid of arithmetic raqnired 1 
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Numbers are expressed by iDords, by letters, and by figures. 



NO 



XAt XXJiy . 



30. TJie art of expresiing numbers by letters or figures^ is 
tailed Notation. There are two methods of notation in use, the 
Roman and the Arabic. 

31* The Roman method employs seven capital letters, viz : I, 
V, X, L, C, D, M. When standing alone, the letter I, denotes 
of^ / ^t fi^^ I X, ten ; \iy fifty ; C, one hundred ; D, five hun- 
dred ; M, one thousand. To express the intervening numbers from 
one to a thousand, or any number larger than a thousand, we re- 
sort to repetitions and various combinations of these letters. The 
method of doing this will be easily learned from the following 



I denotes 

II 

III 

IV 

V 

VI 

VII 

VIII " 

IX 

X 

XI 

XII 

XIII " 

XIV " 
XV 
XVI 

XVII « 

XVIII « 

XIX « 
XX 
XXI 
XXII " 



TABLE. 


one. 


XXX de 


two. 


XTi 


three. 


L 


four. 


LX 


five. 


LXX 


six. 


T.XXX 


seven. 


XC 


eight, 
nine. 


C 
CI 


ten. 


CX 


eleven. 


CO 


twelve. 


CCC 


thirteen. 


CCCC 


fourteen. 


D 


fifteen. 


DC 


sixteen. 


DCC 


seventeen. 


DCCC 


eighteen, 
nineteen. 


DCCCC 
M 


twenty, 
twenty-one. 
twenty-two, &c. 


MM 

MDCCC 
hun 



forty, 
fifty, 
sixty, 
seventy, 
eighty, 
ninety, 
one hundred 
one hundred and one. 
one hundred and ten. 
two hundred, 
three hundred 
four hundred, 
five hundred, 
six hundred, 
seven hundred, 
eight hundred, 
nine hundred, 
one thousand, 
two thousand. 
, one thousand eight 
hundred and fifty-five. 



auBST.— 39. How are nambera expressed? 30. What is notation 1 How many 
BMthods are there in use 1 31. What is employed by the Roman method 1 
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Ob8. 1. This method of expressing numbers was invented by the ISfimanMj 
and is therefore called the Roman Notation. It is now seldom used, except to 
ienote chapters, sections, and other divisions of books and discourses. 

2. The letters C and M, are the initials of the Latin words ceTUum^ and 
mUle^ the former of which signifies a hundred^ and the latter a thousand ; for 
this reason it is supposed they were adopted to represent these numbers. 

31 •a. It will be perceived from the Table above, that every 
time a letter is repeated, its value is repeated. Thus I, standing 
alone, denotes one ; II, ttoo ones, or two, &c. So X denotes ten ; 
XX, twenty, <&c. 

When a letter of a lees value is placed before a letter of a 
greater value, the less taJces away its own value from the greater ; 
but when placed after, it adds its own value to the greater. 

32* A line or bar ( — ) placed over a letter, increases its 
value a thousand times. Thus, V denotes five, V denotes five 
thousand ; X, ten ; X, ten thousand, &c. 

Obs. 1. In the early periods of this notation, four was written IIII, instead 
of IV ; nine was written YIIII, instead of IX; forty was written XXXX, 
instead of XL, &c. ^ 

The former method is more convenient in performing arithmetical operations 
in addition and subtraction ] while the latter is shorter and better adapted to 
ordinary purposes. 

3. A thousand was originally written CIO, which, in later times, was 
changed into M ; fve kwndred was written ID instead of D. Annexing O to 
10 increased its value ten tunes. Thus, 100 denoted Jive thousandi lOOOi 
fifty thousand^ &c. 

3. Prefixing C and annexing to the expression CIO, makes its value ten 
times greater: thus, CCIOO denotes ten thousand; CCCIOOO, a htmdred 
thousand. According to Pliny, the Romans carried this mode of notation no 
further. When they had occasion to express a larger number, they did it by 
repetition. Thus, CCCIOOO, CCCIOOO, expressed two kwndred tkousaiul, &c. 

33. The common method of expressing numbers is by the 
Arabic Notatim. The Arabic method employs the following ten 
characters or figures, viz : 

1 2 3 4 66Y 8 9 0^ 

one, two, three, fo\ir, five, six, seven, eight, nine, zerd. 



QvKVT.—Obs. Why U this method called Roman 1 31. a. What is the eflfect of repeating 
a letter? if a letter of less value is placed liefore another of greater value, what is the 
•fleet 1 If placed aAer, what? 32. When a line or bar is placed over a letter, how does 
It allect Its value 1 33. What is the commoa way of expressing nomben? How many 
tbancters does this method employ 1 
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The first nine are called significant figures, because each one 
always has a value, or denotes some number. Thej are also 
called digits, from the Latin word digitus, which signifies a 
finger. 

The last one is called a cipher, or wmght, because when stand- 
ing oJLofM it has no value, or signifies nothing, 

Obs. 1. It must not be inferred, however, that the cipher is useless; for when 
placed on the right of any of the significant figures, it increases their value. 
It may therefore be regarded as an auociUary digit, whose office, it will be seen 
hereafter, is as important as that of any other figure in the system. 

d. Formerly all the Arabic characters were indiscriminately called ciphers s 
hence the process of calculating by them was called ciphering ; on the same 
principle that calculating by figures is called figwring. 

34* It will be seen that nine is the greatest number that can 
be expressed by any smgle figure in the Arabic system of Nota^ 
tion. 

All numbers larger than nine are expressed by combining to- 
gether two or more of these ten figures, and assigning different 
values to them, according as they occupy different places. For 
example, ten is expressed by combining the 1 and 0, thus 10 ; 
eleven by two Is, thus 11 ; twelve by 1 and 2, thus 12 ; twenty, 
thus 20 ; thirty, thus 30 ; <fec. A hundred is expressed by com- 
bining the 1. and two Os, thus 100 ; two hundred, thus 200 ; a 
thousand by combining the 1 and three Os, thus 1000; two thou- 
sand, thus 2000 ; ten thousand, thus 10,000 ; a himdred thousand, 
thus. 100,000; a million, thus 1,000,000; ten millions, thus 
10,000,000; &c. Hence, 

35* The digits 1, 2, 3, &c., standing alone, or in the right 
hand place, respectively denote units or (mse, and are called miits 
of the fir%t order. 

When they stand in the second place, they express tens, or ten 
ones ; that is, their value is ten times as much as when standing 

aftasT.— What, are the first nine called! Why ? What else are they called 7 What 
is the last one called 1 Why ? Obs. Is the cij^her useless ? What may It be regarded 1 
What is the origin of the term ciphering? 347 What is the greatest number that can be 
expressed by one fignre 1 How are larger numbers expressed 1 35. What do the digits, 
1, 3, 3, Accrdenote, when standing alone, or In the right hand place ? What are they 
*lieii called 1 What do they denote when standing in the second place 1 
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in the first or right hand place, and they are called units of the 
second order. 

When occupying the third place, they express hundreds ; that 
is, their value is ten times as much as when standing in the sec- 
ond place, and they are called units of the third order. 

When occupying ih&fov/rth place, they express thousands ; that 
is, their value is ten times as much as when standing in the third 
place, and they are called units of the fourth order, <fec. Thus, it 
will be seen that. 

Ten units make one ten, ten tens make one hundred, and ten huu" 
dreds make one thousand ; that is, ten in an inferior order are equal 
to on« in the next superior order. Hence, universally, 

36* Numbers increase from right to left in a tenfold ratio; 
consequently each removal of a figure oris place towards the left, in- 
creases its value ten times, 

Nate. — 1. The number which forms the basiSy or which expresses the ratio 
of increase in a system of Notation, is called the Radix of that system. Thus, 
the radix of the Arabic notation is ten. 

2. The reason that numbers increase fh>m rigM to lefty Instead of left to 
right, is probably owing to the ancient practice of writing fiom the right hand 
to the left. 

37 • The different values which the same figures have, are called 
simple and local values. 

The simple value of a figure is the value which it expresses 
when it stands alone, or in the right hand place. Hence the sim- 
ple value of a figure is the number which its name denotes. 

The local value of a figure is the increased value which it ex- 
presses by having other figures placed on its right. Hence the 
local value of a figure depends on its locality, or the place which 

QuBST.— What is their value then 1 What are they called 1 What is a figure called 
when it oecaples the third place 1 What is its valae then 1 What is it called when in 
the fourth place t What is its value 1 How many units are required to make one ten 1 
How many tens make a hundred 1 How many hundreds make a thousand ? How many 
of an inferior order ate required to make one of the next superior order 1 36. What is the 
feneral law by wliich numbers increase 1 What efibct has it upon the value of a figure 
to remove it one place towards the left 1 JVote. What is the number called which forms 
the bMis or the ratio of Incmase in a system of notation 1 What is the radix of the Arabic 
notation? Why do numbers Increase ftom right to leftt 37. What are the difierent 
values of the same figure called 1 What is the simple value of a figure) What the loeall 
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it occupies in relation to other numbers with which it is connected 
(Art. 35.) 

Qbs. 1. This system of notation is called Arabic, because it is supposed to 
have been invented by the Arabs. 

2. It is also called the decimal system, because numbers increase in a ten* 
fold ratio. The term decimal is derived from the Latin word decern, which aig^ 
nifies ten. 

3. The early history of the Arabic notation is veiled in obscurity. It is the 
opinion of some whose judgment is entitled to respect, that it was invented by 
the philosophers of India. It veas introduced into Europe from Arabia about 
the eighth century, and about the eleventh century it came into general use, 
both in England and on the continent. The apptication of the term digit to 
the significant figures, affords strong presumptive evidence that the system had 
its origin in the ancient mode of counting and reckoning by means of the 
fingers s and that the idea of employing ten characters, instead of tv}elve or 
any other number, was suggested by the number of fingers and thumbs on both 
hands. (Art. 33.) 

NUMERATION. 

38* The art of reading numbers when expressed b^f figures, is 
called Numeration. 

The pupil will easily learn to read the largest numbers from the 
following scheme, called the 



i i i 



NUMERATION TABLE. 

I I i -• a - i a I i 

g 53 *§ « O '■! g* g *i § § .§ J 'fl ^ 

685, 876, 389, 764, 391, 827, 218, 649, 853, 123, 234, 579, 793, 465, 623. i 

XV. XIV. xui. xn. XL X. ix. vm. vil vl ^ v. iv. m. n. l J 

S9* The different orders of numbers are divided into periods '^ 

of three figures each, beginning at the right hand. The Jirst 
period, which is occupied by units, tens, hundreds, is called units* 



<% 



auEST.— Upon what docs the local value of a figure depend ? Obs. Why is this system ^ 
of notation called Arabic 1 What else is it sometimes called 1 Why ? What do you 

say of its early history? When was it introduced into Europe? What is the probable ^ 

origin of the system ? Why were ten characters, rather than any other number, adopted 1 ^* 

38. What is Numeration ? 39. How are the orders of numbefs dividefil What is th« J 

fint period called 7 • By what is it occupied 1 '^ 
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period ; the second is occupied by thousands, tens of thousand!^ 
hundreds of thousands, and is called thousands' period ; the third 
is occupied by millions, tens of millions, hundreds of millions, aad '" 
is called millions' period ; the fourth is occupied by billions, tens 
of billions, hundreds of billions, and is called biUions* period ; and 
so on, the orders of each successive period being units, tens, and 
hundreds. 

The figures in the table are read thus: 685 tredecillions, 876 
cluodecillions,'389 imdecillions, 764 decillions, 391 nonillions, 827 
octillions, 218 septillions, 649 sextillions, 853 quintillions, 123 
quadrillions, 234 trillions, 579 billions, 793 millions, 465 thou- 
sand, 6 bimdred and twenty-three. 

Note. — 1. The terma thirteen, fourteen, fifteen, &«., are obviously derived 
from three and ten, four and ten, five and ten, which by contraction become 
thirteen, fourteen, fifteen, and are therefore significant of the numbers which 
they denote. The terms eleven and twelve, are generally regarded as primitive 
Words ; at ail events, there is no perceptible analogy between them and the 
nambers which they represent. Had the terms oneteen and twoleen been 
adopted in their stead, the names would then have been significant of the 
iiumbers one and ten, two and ten ; and their etymology would have been 
nmilar to that of the succeeding terms. 

The terms twenty, thirty, forty, &c., were formed from two tens, three tens, 
four tens, which were contracted into twenty, thirty, forty, &c. 

The terms tvxnty-oTie, twenty-two, twenty-4hree, &c., are compounded of 
twenty and one, twenty and two, &c. All the other numbers as far as ninety- 
nine, are formed in a similar manner. 

2. The terms hundred, thousand and miUion are primitive words, and bear 
no analogy to the number^ which they denote. The numbei;^ between a hun- 
dred and a thousand are expressed by a repetition of the numbers below a 
hmidred. Thus we say one hundred and one, one hundred and two, one 
hundred and three, &c. 

3. The terms billion, trillion^ quadrillion^ &c., are formed from million and 
the Latin numerals ^5, tres, quai/iior, &c. Thus, prefixing bis to million, by a 
slight contraction for the sake of euphony, it becomes billion; prefixing tres to 
nUlian, it is easily contracted into trillion, &c. The Latin word bis signifies 
two; tres, three; quat/uor, four; quinque,^ve; sex, six; septem, seven; octo, 
eight ; Turvem, nine ; decern, ten ; undedm, eleven ; duodecim, twelve ; trededm, 
thirteen. 

QucsT. — ^What is the second period called 1 By what occupied 1 What is the third 
atied ? By what occupied 1 What is the fourth called ? By what occupied 1 What if 
the flAh called 1 By what occupied 1 Eepeat the Nnmeration Table, beginning at ths 
agbtband. 
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Higher periods than those in the Table, may be easQy fonned by followuig 
the above analogy. 

4. The foregoing law, which assigns superior values to these ten characters, 
according to the order or place which they occupy and the use of so many 
derivative and compound words in forming the names of numbers, saves an 
Inconceivable amount of time and labor in learning Notation and Numeration, 
as well as in their application. 

40* To read numbers which are expressed hj figures. 

Point them of into periods of three figures each ; then, heginni'ng 
at the left hand, read the figures of each period in the same manner 
as those of the right hand period are read, and at the end of each 
period, jpronounce its name. 

Obs. 1. The learner most be careful, in pointing 0^ figures, always to begin 
at the right hand ; and in reading them, to begin at the lefi hand. 

2. Since the figures in the first or right hand period always denote units, 
its name is not pronounced. Hence, in reading figures, when no period is 
mentioned, it is always understood to be the right hand, or units' period. 

EXERCISES IN KUHERATION. 



Note. — In numerating large numbers, it is advisable for the pupil first to 
apply to each figure the name of the order which it occupies. Thus, beginning 
at the right hand, he should say, " Units, tens, hundreds," &c., and paint at 
the same time to the figures standing in the order which he mentions. 

Read the following numbers : . 



Ex. L 


8506 


11.-^ 


706305 


21. 


967068713 


2. 


6034 


12. 


1640030 


22. 


32100040 


3. 


6060 


13. 


830006 


23. 


106320000 


4. 


90621 


14. 


70900038 


24. 


780507031 


6. 


73040 


15. 


, 3067300 


26. 


4063107 


6,* 


460302 


16. 


12604321 


26. 


29038450 


1. 


603260 


17. 


70003000 


27. 


1046347025 


8. 


130070 


18. 


161010602 


28. 


20380720000 


9. 


2021306 


19. 


803^.7830 


29. 


8503467039 


10. 


4606580 


20. 


400031256 


30. 


450670412463 



dcEiT.— 40. How do yoif read numbers expressed by figures ? Obt. Wbore begin to 
point them ofTI Wkere to read themt Do yon pronounce the name of the right hand 
period 1 When no period is named, what is understood ? 



Aet 
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27 


31. 


430812000641 


36. 


120340078910366 


32. 


6200240301000 


37. 


43601000345000 


33. 


98760000216 


38. 


506302870045380 


34. 


82600381000000 


39. 


42008120537062035 


36. 


403070003462000 


40. 


65310784B604893048 



41. 210 256 031 402 385 290 845 381 467. 

42. 361 438 201 219 763 281 572 829 318 278. 

41. The method of dividing numbers into periods of three fig- 
lu-es, was invented by the Drench, and is therefore caFed the 
French Numeration, 

The English divide numbers into periods of six figure?^ in the 
following manner : 



n 



I 



33 ^ 



o 

s 

2 



n 



§ I 



a 

:§ . 
§1 

C2 «« 



^.3 
c 2 



Ji 

=, « § 1 S rS 
W t^ H W E^ ? 



I. 



.a 
Eh 






II 



356 1, 234826, 4793 



6 6 



Period III. 



Period II. 



Period I. 



According to this method, the preceding figures are read thus : 
423661 billions, 234826 millions, and 479365. 

Obs. 1. It will be perceived that the two methods agree as far as hundreds 
of millions; the former then begins a new period, while the latter continues on 
throagh thousands of millions, &c. 

2. The French method is generally used throughout the continent of Europe, 
as well as in America, and has been recently adopted by some English authors. 
It is very generally admitted to be more simple and convenient than the Eng- 
lish method. 



QimsT.— 4L What is the Froneh method of ntUDendoii % What the EnfiUsh method f 
Oie. Which js the mora simpie aad eonveoien;! 

2 
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EXERCISES IN NOTATIOIT. 

42* To express numbers by figures. 

Begin at the left hand, and write in each order the figure which 
denotes the given number in that order. 

If any intervening orders are omitted in the proposed nurnber, 
write ciphers in their places. (Art. 38.) 

Write the following numbers in figures : 

1. Two thousand, one hundred and nine. 

2. Twenty thousand and fifty-seven. 

3. Fifty-five thousand and three. 

4. One himdred and five thousand, and ten. 

6. Seven hundred and ten thousand, three hundred and one. 

6. Two millions, sixty-three thousand, and eight. 

V. Fourteen millions, and fifty-six. 

8. Four hundred and forty millions, and seventy-two. 

0. Six billions, six millions, six thousand, and six. 

10. Forty-five billions, three hundred and forty thousand, and 
seventy-six. 

11. Five hundred and fifty^six millions, three thousand, two 
hundred and sixty-foiu-. 

12. Eight hundred and ten billions, ten millions, and seventy- 
five thousand. 

13. Ninety ^six trillions, seven hundred billions, and fifty-four. 

14. Three hundred and forty-nine quadrillions, five trillions, 
seven billions, four millions, and twenty. 

15. Nineteen quintillions. 

16. Six hundred and thirty sextillions. . 

17. Two hundred and ninety-eight septillions. 

18. Seventy-four octillions. 

' 19. Four hundred and ten decillions. 

20. Eight hundred and sixty-three duodecillions. 

21. Nine hundred and thirty-five tredecillions. 

22. Six hundred and seventy-three quintillions, seventeen quad- 
rillions, and forty-five. 

23. Twenty trillions, six hundred and forty-eight billions, and 
twenty-five thousand. 
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Obs. The g^real fdcility with which large numbers may be expressed both 
m language and by figures, is calculated to give an imperfect idea of their real 
magnit/ude. It may assist the learner in forming a just conception of a miUion^ 
a bUUon, a trillion^ &C., to reflect, that to count a milfion, at the rate of a hun- 
dred a minute, would require nearly seventeen days often hours each ; to count 
a billion, at the same rate, would require more than farf/i^jive years; and to 
count a trillion, more than 45,663 years. 

43« From the preceding illustrations, the learner will per- 
ceive that a variety of other systems of notation may be formed 
upon the same principle, having different numbers for their 
radices. Thus, if we wished to form a quwary system ; that is, 
a system in which the numbers should increase in a five-fold ratio, 
or has Jive for its radixy it would require four significant figures 
and a cipher. Let the figures 1, 2, 3, 4, and 0, be the characters 
employed ; then five would be expressed by 1 and 0, and would 
be written thus 10 ; six by 1 and 1, thus 11 ; seven by 1 and 2, 
thus 12 ; eight by 1 and 3, thus 13 ; nine by 1 and 4, thus 14 ; 
ten by 2 and 0, thus 20 ; eleven by 2 and 1, thus 21, &c. 

44* In the binary or diadic system of notation developed by 
Leibnitz, there are two characters employed, 1 and 0. The cipher 
when placed at the right hand of a number, in this system, mul- 
tiplies it by ttoo. Thus the number one is expressed by 1 ; two 
by 10; three by 11 ; four by 100; ^xe by 101 ; six by 110; 
seven by 111; eight by 1000; nine by 1001; ten by 1010; 
eleven by 1011, &c. 

Obs. 1. In like manner other systems of notation may be formed, having 
three J four, six, eight, twelve, or any given number for their radix. 

When the radix is two, the system is called binary or diadic; when three 
His called ternary; when four, quaternary; when five, quinary; when six, 
senary; when seven, septenary; when eight, octary; when nine, nonary, &c. 

2. It should be observed that every system of notation, formed upon the 
foregoing principles, will require as many distinct characters, as there are units 
in the radix, and that one of them must be a cipher, and another a unit. 

For the method of changing numbers from the decimal to other scales of 
notation, and the converse, see Arts. 162, 163. 

QuunT.—43- l8 <be decimal notation the only system that can be fbnned on the same 
rifBciples f How would you form a quinary system of notation 1 Write six In the qul- 
■ary scale on the blackboaid. Write seven, nine, ten, eleven, twelve. Obs. How manir 
*h%ruteiw will any system fonned npon this principle reqnice I 
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45* About the commencement of the second century, Ptolemy 
introduced the sexagesimal notation, which has sixty for its radix. 

Obs. 1. It is said that the Chinese and some other eastern nations now em- 
ploy this system in measuring time^ using periods ofsixties^ instead ofcefUuries, 
Relics of the sexagesimal notation may also be seen in our division of the circle , 
and of lime, where the degree and hour are each divided into 60 minutes, the 
minute into 60 seconds, &€. 

2. The Romeui notation seems to haye been commenced with V or five fat 
its radix, which wets afterwards changed to X or ten. It may therefore be 
regarded as a kind of combination of the quinary and decimal systems. 

46* Since the number eight may be divided and sub-divided 
80 many times without a remainder, some contend that a system 
of notation having eight for its radix, would be preferable to the 
decimal system. 

Others claim that the duodecimal notation ; that is, a system 
with twelve for its radix, would be more convenient than either.* 
However this may be, the decimal system is so firmly rooted, it 
were hopeless to attempt a change. 

Obs. It may be doubted whether any other ratio of increase would, on the 
whole, be more convenient, than that of the present system. If the ratio wero 
lesfj it would require more places of figures to express laige numbers ; if the ratio 
were larger^ it would not indeed require so many figures, but the operations 
would manifestly be more dilKcult than at present, on £iccount of the numbers 
in each order bdng larger. Besides, the decimal system is sufiiciently compre- 
hensive to express with all desirable facility, every conceivable number, tho 
largest as well as the smallest ; and yet it is so simple, that a child may under- 
stand and apply it. In a word, it is every way adapted to the practical ope- 
rations of business, as well as the most abstruse mathematical investigations. 
In whatever light, therefore, it is viewed, the decimal notation must be re- 
garded as one of the most striking monuments of human ingenuity, and its 
beneficial influence on the progress of science and the arts, on commerce and 
dvilization, must win for its unknown author the everlasting adnuration and 
gratitude of mankind. 

* Bailow's Theory of Nomben, Leslie's Philosophy of Aiithmstic, Edlnbmih En6|b 
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SECTION II. 

ADDITION. ^ 

Art. 49« Ex. 1. A man bought three lots of land ; the first 
contamed 23 acres, the second 9 acres, and the third 15 acres : 
how many acres did he buy ? 

Solution. — 23 acres and 9 acres are 32 acres, and 15 are 47 
acres. Ans. 47 acres. 

Obs. It will be seen, that the solution of this example consists in finding a 
single wiTnbeTj which will exactly express the value of the severed given num/" 
bers unUed together. 

50« The process of uniting tiffo or mare numbers together^ so 
as to form a single number, is called Addition. 

The answer, or the number thus found, is called the Sum or 
Amaunt. 

Obs. When the numbers to be added are all of thd same denarnvnoHoTi, as 
all dollars, all pounds, &c., the operation is called Simple Addition. 

Ex. 2. A miller bought 7864 bushels of wheat of one man, 
4952 bushels of another, and 3273 bushels of another: how 
many bushels did he buy of all ? 

Write the numbers under each other, so that Operation. 

units may stand under units, tens under tens, 7864 

<kc., and draw a line beneath them. Then be- 4952 

ginning at the right hand or units, add each 3273 

column separately. Thus, 3 units and 2 units Ans. 16089 bu. 
are 5 units, and 4 are 9 units. Write the 9 in units* place under 
the column added. Next 7 and 5 are 12, and 6 are 18 tens. But 
18 requires two figures to express it ; (Art. 34 ;) consequently it 
cannot all be written under its own column. We therefore write 
the 8 or right hand figure in tens* place under the coliunn added, 
and reserving the 1 or left hand figure, add it with the hundreds. 
Thus, 1 which was reserved, and 2. are 3, and 9 are 12, and 8 are 
20 hundreds. Set the or right hand figure under the column 

QntsT.— 50. What is Aitdition ? What is the answer called ? Obs. When the nam 
ken to be added are all of the same denomination, what is the operatioa called 1 51. What 
Aiders of figures do yoa add together 1 
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added, and reserving the 2 or left hand figure, add it to the next 
column as before. Thus, 2 which were reserved and 3 are 6, 
and 4 are 9, and 1 are 16 thousands. Set the 6 under the col- 
umn added ; and since there is no other column to be added, 
write the 1 in the next place on the left. 

51* It will be perceived in this example, that units are added 
to units, tens to tens, <fec. ; that is, figures of the same order are 
added to each other. All numbers must be added in the same 
manner. For, figures standing in different orders or columns ex- 
press different values ; (Art. 35 ;) consequently, they cannot he 
united together directly in a single sum. Thus, 3 units and 5 
tens will neither make eight units, nor eight tens, any more than 3 
oranges and 5 apples will make 8 apples, or 8 oranges. In like 
manner it is plain that 7 tens and 2 hundreds will neither make 
9 tens, nor 9 hundreds. 

Obs. The object of writing units under wnits^ tens under iens^ d&c., is to 
pievent mistakesrwhich might occur fiom adding different orders to ecbch other. 

52* When the sum of a column does not exceed 9, it will be 
noticed, we set it under the column added but if it exceeds 9, 
we set the units or right hand figure under the column added, 
and reserving the tens or left hand figure, add it to the next 
column. In adding the last column on the left, we set down the 
rohole sum, 

Obs. The process oi reserving the tenSj w left hand figure, and adding it to 
the next column, b called carrying tens. 

53* The principle of carrying may be illustrated in the follow* 
ing manner. 

Take, for instance, the last example, 
and adding as before, write the sum of 
each column in a separate line. Thus, 
the sum of the units' column is 9 units ; 
the sum of the tens' column is 18 tens, or 
1 hundred and 8 tens ; the sum of the 
hundreds' colunxn is 19 hundred, or 1 
thousand 9 hundred; the sum of the 16089 Amount, 

auMT.— Why not add figuxes of diflbrent orders together 1 



^5^864 




4952 




3273 




9 sum 


of units 


18* " 


" tens. 


19«» « 


" hund. 


14**» « 


" thou. 
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thousands' column is 14 thousand. Now, adding these results 
together as they stand, units to units, tens to tens, &c., the amount 
is 16089 bushels, which is the same as in the solution above. 

Thus, it is evident, when the sum of a column exceeds 9, the 
right hand figure denotes units of the same order as the colunm 
added, and the tens or left hand figure denotes imits of the next 
higher order. Hence, 

The reason we carry the tens or left hand figure to the next 
column, is because it is of the same order as the next column, and 
figures of the same order must always be added togetJier. (Art. 61.) 

Qbs. 1. The xeason for Betting down the whole sum of the last or left hand 
column, is because there are no %ares in the next order to which the left 
. hand figure can be added. It is, in fact, carrying it to the next column. 

2. From the preceding illustration it Tvill also be seen, that the object of 
beginning to add at the right hand is, that we may carry the tens^ as we pro- 
ceed in the operation. 

5 4. From the preceding illustrations and principles we de- 
ilve the following 

GENERAL RULE FOR ADDITION. 

I. Write the numbers to he added, under each other ; so that 
units may stand under units, tens under tens, dtc. (Art. 51. Obs.) 

II. Begin at the right hand, and add each column separately. 
When the sum of a column does not exceed 9, write it under the 
column ; but if the sum of a column exceeds 9, write the units* 
figure under the column added, and carry the tens to the next 
column, (Arts. 52, 53.) 

III. Proceed in this manner through all the orders, and set dorm 
the whole sum of the last or left hand column. (Art. 53. Obs.) 

65« Proof. — Beginning at the top, add each column down- 
wards, and if the second result is the same as the first, the work is 
supposed to be right. 

(iuKST.— 54 How do yon write onmben to be added 1 Why place units under units, Ace. 1 
Where do you begin^to add ? When the sum of a column does not exceed 9, what do you 
do with it ? When it exceeds 9, how proceed ? What is meant by carrying the tens 1 
Why carry the tens to the next colamn t Why begin to add at the light hand 1 What 
do yoa do with the sum of the last column 1 55. How is addition proved 1 



r 
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Note. — The object of beginning at the top and adding downwards, is that 
the figures may be taken in a different order from that in which they were 
added before. The order being reversed, the presumption is, that any mistake 
which may have been made will thus be detected ; for it can hardly be sup- 
posed that two mistakes exactly equal will occur. 

66« Second Method, — Cut oflf the bottom line, and find the 
sum of the rest of the numbers ; then add this sum and the bot- 
tom line together, and if the second result is the same as the first, 
the work is supposed to be right. 

Note. — 1. This method of proof depends on the axiom, that the whole of a 
quantity is equal to the sum of all its parts. (Ax. 11.) 

2. The method of cutting off the top line, and afterwards adding it to the 
BUm of the others, is objectionable on account of adding the numbers in the 
same order as they were added in the solution. (Art. 55. Note.) 

ST. Third Method. — From the amount^ subtract all the given numbers but 
one, and if the remainder is equal to the number not subtracted, the work may 
be supposed to be right. 

Note. — This method supposes the pupil to be acquainted with subtraction, 
before he commences this work. It is placed here on account of the con- 
venience of having all the methods of proving the rule together. 

5§. Fourth Method.* — Cast the 9s out of each of the given numbers sepa- 
rately, and place each excess at the right of the number. Then cast the 9s 
out of the sum of these excesses ; also cast the 9s out of the amount ; and if 
these two excesses are equal, the work may be supposed to be right. 

Note. — 1. This mode of proof is based on a peculiar property of the number 9. 
For its illustration and demonstration, see Art. 161. Prop. 14. 

2. To cast the 9s out of a number, begin at the left hand, add the digits 
together, and, as soon as the sum is 9 or over, dfop the 9, and add the remain- 
der to the next digit, and so on. For example, to cast the 98 out of 4626357, 
we proceed thus : 4 and 6 are 10 ; drop the 9 and add the 1 to the next figure. 
^ 1 and 2 are 3, and 6 are 9 ; drop the 9 as above. 3 and 5 are 8, and 7 are 
15 J dropping the 9, we have 6 remainder. 

EXAMPLES FOR PRACTICE. 

69. Ex. 1. A man paid 2468 dollars for his farm, 1645 dollars 
for a house, 865 dollars for stock, and 467 dollars for tools : how 
much did he pay for the whole ? 

2. A produce merchant bought 5 cargoes of com ; the first con- 

QVBBT.— JNTote. Why add the columns downwards, instead of apwards 1 Can additloii 
be proved by any other methods 1 

* Wallis' Arithmetic, Oxford, 1657. 
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« 
talned 6725 bushels, the second 7208, the third 5047, the fourth 
12386, and the fifth 10391 bushels: how many bushels did he 
buy? 

3. A tavern-keeper bought six loads of hay which weighed as 
follows: 1725 pounds, 2163 pounds, 1681 pounds, 1908 pounds, 
2340 pounds, and 1879 pounds: what was the weight of the 
whole ? 

4. A man gave 5460 dollars to his oldest son, to the next 4065, 
to the next 6750, to the next 8000, and to the youngest 7276 
dollars : how much did he give to all ? 

5. A merchant, on settling up his business, found he owed one 
creditor 176 dollars, another 841 dollars, another 1356 doUars, 
another 2370 dollars, another 840 dollars : what was the amount 
of his debts ? 

6. The state of Maine contains 32400 square miles ; New Hamp* 
shire, 9600; Vermont, 9700; Massachusetts, 7800; Rhode Island, 
1251 ; and Connecticut, 4789 : how many square miles are there 
in the New England States ? 

7. The state of New York contains 46220 square miles ; New 
Jersey, 7948; Pennsylvania, 46215; and Delaware, 2068: how 
many square miles are there in the Middle States ? 

8. The state of Maryland contains 10755 square piiles ; Virginia, 
65700; North Carolina, 51632; South Carolina, 31566 ; Georgia, 
61683; Florida, 56336; Alabama, 64084; Mississippi, 49356; 
Louisiana, 47413 ; and Texas, 100000 : how many square miles 
are there, in the Southern States ? 

9. The state of Tennessee contains 41752 ; Kentucky, 40023 ; 
OLio, 40500 ; Michigan, 60537 ; Indiana, 35626 ; Illinois, 66506 ; 
Missouri, 70050; Arkansas, 54617; Iowa, 173786; and Wiscon- 
sin, 92930 : how many square miles are there in the Western 
States? 

10. What is the whole number of square miles in the United 
States? 

11. What is the sum of 75234+41016+19075+176+88350 
+10040? 

12. What is the sum of 260120+30402+7850+466000+ 
10046+65046? 
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13. What is the sum of 85046+90046+412260+125781 + 
4060+273048? " 

14. What is the sum of 1600267+45085+4652+4780400+ 
90276+89760841? 

15. What is the sum of 45702125+67070420 +670866+ 
4230825+750642+8790845 ? 

16. What is the sum of 825760842+35620476+7800490+ 
467243+98371+6425+740 ? 

17. What is the sum of 2503+37621+475290+1223729+ 
10671840+275600312? . 

18. What \s the sum of 463270+2600+7200342+10271 + 
426346+6200705? 

19. What is the sum of 80429+7562345+700100+86261798 
+4000101+3007002? 

20. What is the sum of 756+849+934+680+720+843 + 
657? 

21. What is the sum of 6457+29301+82406+7589+62489 
+101364+46745 ? 

22. Add together 786, 840, 910, 403, 783, 650, 809, 670, 408, 
310, and 652. 

23. Add together 16075, 260763, 7661, 830654, 293106, 
2537104, and 316725. 

24. Add together 256, 40, 761, 802, 75, 831, 26, 43, 621, 340, 
and 610. 

26. Add together 493742, 56710607, 23461, 400072, 6811004, 
8999003, and 26501. 

26. Add together 629405, 7629, 31000401, 263012, 1300512, 
890217, and 13268. 

• 27. Add together 286013, 4016702, 1971342, 6894680, 28946, 
and 2624302. 

28. Add together 460167, 296345, 84634123, 64205, 9673108 
and 1931456. 

29. Add together 432678902, 310046734, 2167005, 327861, 
and 293000428. 
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OOUNTINa-ROOM EZEBOISES. 

60« To tbe accountant as well as tbe mathematician, aceuraeif 
and expertness in adding, are indispensable. These attainments can 
he acquired only hj frequent exercises in footing up long columns 
of figures. 

NaU4 — 1. Instead of saying 4 and 8 are 12, and 2 are 14, 30. 

and 7 are 21, and 4 are 25, doc., a skilful accountant, per- 86015 

forming the addition at a glance, simply* pronounces the 25163 

results. Thus, four, twelve, twenty-one, thirty-one, (4+6 85057 

=10,) thirty-seven, forty-seven, (7-f 3=10,) fifty-two. 12236 

2. When two or three figures taken togetiier make 10, as 43026 
6 and 4, or 2, 3, and 5, &c., it accelerates the process to 67084 
add their sum at once. A tittle practice will enable the 21167 
student to run up a long column of figures with as much 54042 
facitity almost as he can count. 42158 

3. When the columns are long, accountants sometimes 24034 

set the figure to be carried below the other figure under the 459982 Ans, 

column added. Thus, the suib of the first column in the 3045 Car, 

example above being 52, set the 5 (the figure carried) be- 
low the 2. The' sum of the second column being 48, set the 4 below the 8, &c 
This method saves much time in reviewing an operation, and also enables ui^ 
when interrupted, to resume the process where we left off. 

Eequired the amount of each of the following examples : 



31. 


32. 


33. 


34. 


Dollars. 


Dollars. 


Yards. 


Pounds. 


2425 


46,519 


607,253 


421,536 


3282 


32,271 


232,012 


310,101 


2793 


17,436 


211,849 


797,019 


2354 


81,587 


380,436 


233,680 


4262 


28,333 


578,551 


124,402 


9168 


62,745 


231,349 


256,353 


2653 


23,052 


145,763 


852,057 


S4Q4t 


20,168 


605,037 


618,041 


1266 


71,232 


760,155 


100,266 


8742 


39,464 


357,676 


971,134 


2126 


18,643 


544,844 


536,920 


6387 


42,027 


276,232 


703,352 


Jhs. 47872 


73,235 


803,383 


420,503 


Cur. 465 


24,103 


725,918 


812,675 
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36. 


37. 


38. 


848,037 


460,375 


963,172 


849,652 


272,465 


841,681 


300,725 


361,728 


530,634 


239,724 


463,248 


412,381 


100,871 


763,256 


721,003 


635,403 


693,036 


437,891 


387,356 


872,545 


764,543 


825,432 


241,653 


406,223 


323,638 


285,678 


603,280 


294,807 


428,432 


310,720 


532,176 


811,236 


389,763 


403,521 


278,321 


676,037 


210,045 


687,489 


829,248 


213,744 


760,806 


324,061 


171,320 


764,368 


636,215 


530,724 


206,782 


305,216 


253,734 


623,452 


461,027 


436,720 


261,600 


487,638 


589,203 


823,284 


575,463 


290,731 


24M39 


217,436 


807,720 


803,256 


730,461 


592.301 


980,046 


731,463 


672,393 


243,762 


174,173 


379,574 


246,175 


731,445 


626,245 


823,156 


928,340 


429,374 


342,734 


928,348 


731,629 


684,569 



61. Accountants often acquire the habit of adding two co^ 
umns of figures at a time- The power of rapid addition is easily 
acquired, and is well worthy the attention of the student. The 
following examples Tviil illustrate the principle. 

39. What is the sum of 312817 + 527236 + 141625+4624:5 
+251818+234112? 



rl Takings the two right hand columns, we 
0O,y, 12 and 18 are 30, and 15 are 45, and 
^5 are 70, and 36 are 106, and 17 are 123. 
^et down the 23 under the columns added, 
j)d carry the 1 or left hand fi^re to the 
*^Jiimn of hundreds. Proceed iu the same J34n3 



fijiner with the other columns. 




Operation. 

527336 
Wd25 
4624] 5 

251&IS 
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(41.) (42.) 


(43.) (44.) 


(45.) 


(46.) 


21 22 


44 1325 


2610 


844235 


30 13 


20 1510 


1511 


402321 


11 40 ^ 


25 1314 


1021 


141511 


13 25 


17 3141 


1116 


201250 


20 14 


60 1016 


1513 


154036 


15 11 


14 2233 


4020 


132212 


84 33 


16 1224 


1316 


181714 


18 45 


28 2415 


1233 


213026 


12 12 


11 1830 


2515 


111817 


17 20 


14 1814 


1718 


161618 


23 18 


87 1621 


2142 


432733 


What was the amount of exports 


and imports ( 


rf the United 


States in 1840, and of shipping in 1842 ? 






(47.) 


(48.) 


(49.) 


States. 


Exports. 


Imports. 


Shipping: 


Maine, . DoUs. 1,018,269 Dolls. 628,762 


T. 281,930 


N. Hampshire, 


20,979 


114,647 


23,921 


Vermont, 


306,150 


404,617 


4,343 


Massachusetts, 


10,186,261 


16,513,858 


494,895 


Rhode Island, 


206,989 


274,634 


47,243 


Connecticut, . 


618,210 


277,072 


67,749 


New York, . 


84,264,080 


60,440,750 


618,133 


New Jersey, . 


16,076 


19,209 


60,742 


Pennsylvania, 


6,820,146 


8,464,882 


113,569 


Delaware, 


37,001 


802 


10,396 


Maryland, 


6,768,768 


4,910,746 


106,856 


Dist. of Columbia, 


753,923 


119,852 


17,711 


Virginia, 


4,778,220 


645,086 


47,536 


North Carolina, 


387,484 


262,532 


31,682 


South Carolina, 


10,036,769 


2,058,870 


23,469 


Georgia, 


6,862,959 


491,428 


16,536 


Alabama, 


12,854,694 ' 


674,661 


14,577 


Louisiana, 


34,236,936 


10,673,190 


144,128 


Ohio, . 


991,954 


4,916 


24,830 


Michigan, 


162,229 


138,610 


12,323 


Florida, 


1,858,850 


190,728 


^^,288 
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60. The appropriations of tlie Government of the United States, 
for 1847, were as follows: for the Civil and Diplomatic expenses 
4,442,790 dolls. ; for the Army and Volunteers 32,178,461 
dolls. ; for the Navy 9,307,958 dolls. ; for the Post Office De- 
partment 4,145,400 dolls. ; for the Indian Department 1,364,204 
dolls.; for the Military Academy 124,906 dolls.; for building 
Steam Ships 1,000,000 dolls. ; for Revolutionary and other Pen- 
sions 1,358,700 dolls. ; for concluding Peace with Mexico 3,000, 
000 dolls.; for Light Houses 518,830 dolls.; Miscellaneous 
640,243 dolls. What was the amount of all the appropriations? 

62« It may sometimes be convenient for the learner, as well 
as gratifying to his curiosity, to be able to add numbers expressed 
by the Roman Notation. 

51. A man paid MDCCCLXXXIII dollars for a farm, 
DCCXXIIII doUars for stock, and CCCLXVIIII dollars for 
tools : how muck did he pay for all ? 

Beginning at the right hand, we proceed thus : Operaiwn, 

four Is and four Is are eight, and three Is make MDCCCLXXXIII dolls, 
eleven, which is equal to two Vs and I. We set DCCXXIIII dolls, 

down the I, and adding the two Vs to one V CCCLXVIIII dolls, 

makes fifteen, which is equal to X and V. Set- MMDCCCCLXXVI dolls, 
ting down the V, we count in the X with the 

other Xs, and find they make seven Xs or seventy, which is expressed hy L 
and XX. We set down the two Xs, and adding the L to the other Ls, it 
makes three Ls, or one hundred and fifty, which is expressed by C and L. 
Setting down the L, and counting the C with the other Cs, we have nine Cs 
or nine hundred, which is expressed by D and CCCC. We set down the four 
Cs, and counting the D with the other Ds, it makes three Ds or fifteen hun- 
dred, which is expressed by M and D. We set down the D, and adding the 
M to the other M, we have two Ms, which we set down on the left of the other 
letters. Hence, 

63* To add numbers expressed by the Boman Notation. 

Beginning at the right hand, count all the letters of each kind to- 
gether ; set down the result, and carry on the principle that five Is 
make one V ; two Vs, one X ; five Xs, one L, &c. 

Qbs. The teacher can extend the exercises in the Roman Notation as far 
as he may deem it expedient. A single example is sufficient to illustrate the 
principle, and to show that the Roman is greafiy inferior to the Arabic method 
is its adaptation to business calculations. 
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SECTION III. 

SUBTRACTION. 

Art. 65* Ex. 1. A merchant bought 37 barrels of flour, and 
afterwards sold 12 of them : how many barrels had he left ? 
Solution, — 12 barrels from 37 barrels leave 26 barrels. 

Ans. 25 barrels. 

Obs. It will be perceived, that the object in this example, is to firid the Mf" 
Jerence between two numbers. 

66« The process of finding the difference between ttoo numbers 
is called Subtraction. 

The difference, or the answer to the question, is called the 
JRemainder. 

Obs. 1. The nmnbertobe subtracted is sometimes called the suHrakend, 
and the number from which it is subtracted, the miTiuend. 

2. Subtraction, it will be perceived, is the reverse of addition. Addition 
Ufdtes two or more numbers into (me single niunber; subtraction, on the other 
hand, separates a number into two parts. 

3. When the given numbers are of the same deTtominaUon, the operation is 
called Simple Subtraction. (Art. 50. Obs.) 

Ex. 2. What is the difference between 6364 and 9387 ? 

Write the less number under the greater. Operation. 
units under units, tens imder tens, <kc. Then, 9387 

beginning at the right hand, proceed thus : 6364 

4 units from 7 units leave 3 units. Write 4023 Rem. 

the 3 in the units' place, under the figure subtracted. 6 tens 
from 8 tens leave 2 tens ; set the 2 in tens' place. 3 hundred 
from 3 hundred leave hundred ; we therefore write a cipher in 
hundreds' place. 6 thousand from 9 thousand leave 4 thousand ; 
set the 4 in the thousands' place. The answer is 4023. 

QuBST.— 66. VThat i« subtraction ? What is the difTerence or answer called ? Ohs. 
What is the namber to be sabtracled sometimes called ? The number f^om which it Is 
sabtraeted 1 Of what U subtraction the leverse 1 When the given numben are of the 
lame denomination, what Is the operation called ? 
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67* It will be observed, that we subtract units from units, 
tens from tens, &c. ; that is, we subtract figures of the same order 
from each other. This is done for the same reason that we add 
figures of the same order to each other. (Art. 61.) 

Obs. The less number is written under the greater, simply for convenience 
in subtracting ; and units are placed under vnits, tens under tens, &«., to avoid 
mistakes which might occur fh>m taking different orders from each other. 

68. It often happens that a figure in the lower number is 
larger than that above it, and consequently cannot be taken 
from it. 

Ex. 3. What is the difference between 94 and 66 ? 

Analytic solution. It is manifest that we cannot take 6 

94=80-1-14 units from 4 units, for 6 is larger than 4. 

66=60-1- 6 To obviate this diflficulty, we may take 

JRem. 38=304-8 1 ten from the 9 tens, and uniting it 

with the 4 units, the upper number will become 8 tens and 14 
units, or 80-|-14. Separating the lower number into the parts of 
which it is composed, it becomes 6 tens and 6 units, or 50+6. 
Now, subtracting as in the last example, 6 from 14 leaves 8, 60 
from 80 leaves 30. The answer is 30-|-8, or 38. Or, we may 
simply take 1 ten from the 9 tens, and adding it, mentally, to the 
4 units, say 6 from 14 leaves 8 ; set the 8 under the figure sub- 
tracted. Then, having taken 1 from the 9 tens, we have but 8 
left, and 6 from 8 leaves 3. The answer is 38. 

Proof. — 38+66=94; that is, the sum of the remainder and 
smaller number being equal to the larger, the answer is right. 
Hence, 

69» When a figure in the lower number is larger than that 
above it ; take 1 from the next higher order in the upper number, 
and add it to the upper figure ; from the sum subtract the lower 
figure, and diminishing the next upper figure by 1, proceed as 
before. 

Obs. 1. The process of taking one from the next higher order and adding it 
to the figure from which the subtraction is to be made, is called borrowing ten. 
It is the reverse of carrying. 

Q,v%9r. —4ni. What orders of figures do you subtract fiom Mch other 1 Why not sub 
tnst uUferent orders from each othofl 



>»; 
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2. This method of borrowings it will be seeii, does not affect the differmee 
between the two given numbers ; for, it is simply transposing a part of one 
order to another order in the same number, which, it is obvious, will neither 
increase nor diminish, its valit£. 

3. It may be asked, how can we take 07i€ from the figure in the next higher 
order, when that figure is a cipher 7 How can nothing lend anjrthing, and how 
can nothing be diminished by one 7 The explanation of this apparent contra- 
diction is this : when the next figure is a cipher, we go to the next higher 
column still, and take one^ which, added to the figure in the next lower order, 
makes ten; we then take one from the ten and add it to the upper figure, and 
proceed as before. 

70» There is another method of borrowing , or rather of pay- 
ing, which, though perhaps less philosophical than the preceding, 
is more convenient in practice, especially when the figures in the 
next higher orders are ciphers. Thus, in the last example, adding 
10 to the upper figure, it becomes 14, and 6 from 14 leaves 8. 
Set down the 8 as before. Now, instead of diminishing the next 
upper figure by 1, if we add 1 to the next figure in the lower 
number it becomes 6 tens ; and 6 from 9 leaves 3, which is the 
same as 5 from 8. The answer is 38, the same as before. Hence, 

71. When a figure in the lower number is larger than that 
above it, add 10 to the upper figure, and to compensate this, add 
1 to the next left hand figure in the lower number. 

Obs. 1. This method of borrowing depends on the self-evident principle, 
that if any two ftumbers are equally increased, their difference will not be 
altered. That the two given n ambers are equally increased by this process, 
u evident firom the fact that the 1 added to the lower number is of the next 
superior order to the 10 added to the upper number, and is therefore equal 
to it. (Art. 35.) 

2. The reason that we borrow 10, instead of 8, or 13, or any other number, 
is because the radix of the system of Arabic notation, is 10. (Art. 36. Note. 
1.) If the radix of the system were 8, it woidd be neceasaiy to borrow 8 ; 
if 12, it would be necessary tu borrow 12, &e. 

3. On account of borrowing, the learner will perceive it is always necessary 
to begin to subtract at the right hand. 

Ex. 4. A man bought a house for 23006 dollars, and sold it for 
21128 dollars : how much did he lose by his bargain ? 
Operation. Proof, 

Cost 23006 dolls. 21128 Less number. 

Rec'd. 21128 dolls. 1878 Remainder. 

Ans. 1878 dolls. 23006 Larger number. 
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72* From the preoediog illustrations and principles we deriye 
the following 

GENERAL RULE FOR SUBTRACTION. 

I. Write the less numher under the greater, so tliat units may 
stand under units, tens under tens, <kc, (Art. 67. Obs.) 

II. Beginning at the right hand, subtract each figure in the lower 
numher from the figure above it, and set the remainder directly 
under the figure subtracted. (Art. 71. Obs. 3.) 

III. When a figure in the lower number is larger than that above 
it, add 10 to the uppcf figure ; then subtract as before, and add 1 
to the next figure in the lower numher, or consider the next upper 
figure 1 less than it is. (Arts. 69, 71. Obs. 1, 2.) 

73. Proof. — Add the remainder to the smaller number ; and 
if the sum is equal to the larger number, the work is right, 

Obs. This method of proof depends upon the principle, that the difference 
between two numbers being added to the less^ the sum must be equal to the 
greater. For, the difference and the less number are the two parts into which 
the greater is separated, and the whole of a quantity is equal to the sum of aU 
its parts. (Ax. 11.) 

7 4« Second Method. — Subtract the remainder from the greater 
of the two given numbers ; and if the diflference is equal to the 
less number, the work is right. 

75. Tkird Method. — Cast the 98 out of the larger number, and place the 
excess at the right. Next, cast the 9s out of the smaller number, and also 
out of the remainder ; then cast the 9s out of the sum of these two excesses, 
and if this last excess is the same as the excess of the laiger number, the work 
may be supposed to be right. Thus, 
Ex. 5. From 7843 Excess of 9s in the greater number is 4 
Take 5675 « « " less " is 5 ^ 

Bern, 2168 " " « remainder is 8 ^ Now, 8+5=13, 
and the excess of 98 in 13 is 4, the same as that of the greater number. 

Cli7£ST.— 72. How do you write numbers for subtraction 1 Why write the less number 
under the greater ? Why place units under units, &c. 1 Where do yon begin to subtract ? 
When a figure in the lower line Is larger than that above it, how do you proceed ? What 
is meant by borrowing ten 1 How many methods of borrowing are mentioned 1 Illnstrate 
the first method upon the black-board. How does it appear that this method of borrowing 
does not afiect the diflference between the two given numbers ? Explidn the second me- 
thod. Upon what principle does this method depend 1 Why do you borrow 10, instead 
of 8, or 13, or any other number? Why do you begin to subtract at the right handl 
73. How is subtraction proved ? Obs. Upon what principle does this method of proof de- 
pend 1 Can snbtnction be proved by any other methods 1 
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NiOe, — ^This method of proof depends on the same property of the number 
9, as that in addition. (Art. 58. Note.) For, since the sum of the smaller 
number and remainder is equal to' the larger number, it follows that the 
excess of 98 in the larger number must be equal to the excess of 98 in the 
remainder and smaller number together. 

EXAMPLES FOR PRACTICS. 

76* Ex. 1. A merchant bought a ship for 35270 dollars, and 
sold it for 42365 dollars : how much did he make by his bargain ? 

2. A miller bought 46235 bushels of wheat, and ground 17251 
bushels of it : how many bushels had he left ? 

3. A speculator laid out 50000 dollars in wild land, and after- 
wards sold it at a loss of 19046 dollars : how much did he get for 
his land ?• 

4. A man owning a block of buildings worth 155265 dollars, 
keeps it insured for 109240 dollars : how much would he lose in 
case the buildings should be destroyed by fire ? 

5. The distance from the Earth to the Sun is 95000000 of 
miles ; the distance of Mercury is only 87000000 : how far is 
Mercury from the Earth ? 

6. The imports of Massachusetts in 1840, were 16,513,858 
dollars, the exports were 10,186,261 dollars : what was the ex- 
cess of her imports over her exports ? 

7. The imports of New York in 1840, were 60,440,750 dol- 
lars, the exports were 34,264,080 dollars : what was the excess 
of her imports over her exports ? 

8. The imports of Pennsylvania in 1840, were 8,464,882 dol- 
lars, the exports were 6,820,145 dollars : what was the excess of 
her imports over her exports ? 

9. The imports of South Carolina in 1840, were 2,058,870 
dollars, the exports were 10,036,769 dollars : what was the ex- 
cess of her exports over her imports ? 

10. The imports of Alabama in 1840, were 674,651 dollars, 
the exports were 12,854,694 dollars : what was the excess of her 
exports over her imports ? 

11. The imports of Louisiana in 1840, were 10,673,190 dol« 
lars, the exports were 34,236,936 dollars : what was the exceea 
of her exports over her imports ? 
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12. The tonnage of the United States In 1842, was 2069857, 
In 1840 it was 2500000 : what was the increase in 4 years? 

13. 14. ' 15. 

From 253760 3856031 64903670 

Take 104623 462702 504089 

16. 3576102—1750671. 28. 10000000—999999. 

17. 4006723—6001. 29. 99999999—100000. 

18. 3601900—1000000. 30. 83667000 — 438667. 

19. 6317004—3565. 31. 40600066—7632. 

20. 1000000—456321. 32. 66409250—1057246. 

21. 2035024—27040. 33. 20030000—72534. 

22. 45663076 — 460001. 34. 83176621—6256360. 

23. 67030001—300452. 35. 70301604—250041. 

24. 73266300—436020. 36. 60060376—6849005. 
26. 66037431—735671. 37. 34200591—8888888. 

26. 80200430—250. 38. 87035762—753017. 

27. 96631768—873626. 39. 95246300—9438676. 

40. From 6764+3764 take 6500+2430. 

41. From 2890+8407 take 4261+3042. 

42. From 7396+4036 take 8297+1750. 

43. From 8404+7296 take 3201—1562. 

44. From 6008+9270 take 6136—2352. 

45. From 9234+6850 take 9320—4783. 

46. From 8564—2573 take 4431—1785. 

47. From 7284—5362 take 6046—5729. 

48. From 9561 — 4680 take 7352—6178. 

49. From 8630—1763 take 2460+1743. 

60. From 7661—2846 take 1734+2056. 

61. From 9687—3401 take 3021 + 1754. 

62. A man having 55000 dollars, paid 7620 dollars for a house, 
3260 dollars for fmniture, 2375 dollars for a library, and in- 
vested the balance in bank stock : how much stock did he buy ? 

58. A gentleman worth 163250 dollars, bequeathed 15200 dol- 
lars apiece to his two sons, 16500 dollars to his daughter, and to 
his wife asi much as to his three children, and the remainder to a 
hospital : how much did his wife receive, and how much the hos- 
pital? 
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64. A man bought three farms ; for the first he paid 5260 dol- 
lars, for the second 3585, and for the third as much as for the 
first two. He afterwards sold them all for 15280 dollars; did he 
make or lose by the operation ; and how much ? 

55. What number is that, to which 3425 being added, the sum 
will be 175250 ? 

56. A man being asked how much he was worth, replied, if 
you will give me 325263 dollars, I shall have two millions of dol- 
lars : how much was he worth ? 

67. A jockey gave 150 dollars for a horse, and meeting an ac- 
quaintance swapped with him, giving 37 dollars to boot ; meeting 
another, he swapped and received 28 dollars to boot ; he finally 
swapped again and gave 78 dollars to boot, and then sold his last 
horse for 140 dollars : how much did he lose by all his bargains ? 

68. A speculator gained 3560 dollars, and afterwards lost 2500 
dollars; at another time he gained 6283 dollars, and then lost 
3450 dollars : how much more did he gain than lose ? 

69. A man bought a house for MDCCCCXXXVII dollars, and 
sold it for DCXVIIII dollars less than he gave : how much did 
heseUftfor? 

We perceive that the IIII in the lower number Operation. 

cannot be taken from II in the upper number ; MDCCCCXXXVII dolls, 
we therefore borrow a V, which added to the II, DCXVIIII dolls, 

makes IIIIIII; then IIII from IIHIII, leaves iln5.*MCCCXVIII dolls. 
ni, which we set down. Now since we have 

borrowed the V in the upper number, there are no Vs left from which we can 
take the V in the lower number. We must therefore borrow an X ; but X is 
equal to VV ; and V from VV leaves V, which we set down. Having bor- 
rowed an X from the upper number, there are but XX left, and X from XX 
leaves X. C from CCCC leaves CCC. D from D leaves nothing. And 
nothing from M leaves M. Hence, 

7T. To subtract numbers expressed by the Roman Notation. 

Write the less number under the greater; then, beginning at the right hand^ 
take the number in the lower line from, that expressed by the same letters in the 
y/pper line, and set the remainder below. If the number in the lower Une is 
larger than that expressed by the sam£ letters in the upper line, borrow a lettef 
next higher arid add it to the number in the upper line ; then subtract as before ^ 
observing to pay when you borrow as in subtraction of figures, (Art. 73.) 

Obs. Other examples expressed by the Roman Notation, can be kidded by 
the teacher, if deemed expedient. 
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SECTION IV. 

MULTIPLICATION. 

Art. 79* Ex. 1. What will 3 melons cost, at 15 cents apiece ? 

Solution, — If 1 melon costs 15 cents, 3 melons will cost 3 times 
15 cents; and 3 times 15 cents are 45 cents. Ans, 45 cents. 

2. What will 4 sleighs cost, at 21 dollars apiece ? 

Solution. — Reasoning as before, if 1 sleigh costs 21 dollars, 4 
sleighs will cost 4 times as much; and 4 times 21 dollars are 
84 dollars. Ans. 84 dollars. 

Obs. It is obvious that 3 times 15 cents is the same as 15 cent9-[-15 cents 
-f-15 cents, or 15 cents added to itself 3 times; and 4 times 21 dollars is the 
same as 21 doU8.-f-21 doUs.-f 21 doUs.-f21 dolls., or 21 dollars added to itself 
4 times. 

80* This repeated addition of a number or quantity to itself, is 
called Multiplication. 

The number to be repeated, or multiplied, is called the Multi- 
plicand. 

The number by which we multiply, is called the multiplier ; 
and shows how many times the multiplicand is to be repeated, 

Th6 number produced, or the answer to the question, is called 
the product. Thus, when we say, 8 times 12 are 96, 8 is the 
multiplier, 12 the multiplicand, and 96 the product. 

81. The multiplier and multiplicand together are often called 
factors, because they m^ke or produce the product. 

Obs. 1. The term factor k derived from a Latin word which signifies an 
agentf a doer^ or producer. 

2. When the multiplicand denotes things otorie denomination onty^ the ope- 
ration is called SimpU MuUiplicatUm. 

atTK8T.^^.*What is multiplication? What is the number to be repeated called? 
What the number by which we multiply? What does the multiplier show? What la 
the number produced called ? 81. What are the multiplicand and multiplier togeth«* 
eallsd? Why? 0&«. What does the term factor signify? 
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MULTIPLICATION TABLE. 
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TVofe. — This Table was invented by PythagoraSj and is therefore sometimes 
called the Pythagorean Table. 

The pupil will find assistance in learning the Multiplication Table by ob- 
serving the following particulars. 

1. The several results of multiplying by 10 are formed by simply adding a 
cipher to the figure that is to be multiplied. Thus, 10 times 2 are ^, 10 times 

3 are 30, &c. 

2. The results of multiplying by 5 terminate in 5 and 0, alternately. Thus, 
& times 1 are 5, 5 times 2 are 10, 5 times 3 are 15, &>c. 

3. The first nine results of multiplying by 11 are formed by repeating the 
figure to be multiplied. Thus, 11 times 2 are 22; 11 times 3 are 33, &«. 

4. In the successive results of multiplying by 9, the right hand figure regu- 
larly decreases by 1, and the left hand figure regularly increases by 1. Thus, 
9 times 2 are 18 \ 9 times 3 are 27; 9 times 4 are 36, &«. 

82* Multiplying by 1, is taking the multiplicand once ; thus, 

4 multiplied by 1=4. 

Multiplying by 2, is taking the multiplicand twice : thus, 2 times 
4, or 4+4=8. 

Multiplying by 3, is taking the multiplicand three times : thus, 
3 times 4, or 4+4+4=12, &c. Hence, 



QvHT.-^3. What te It to multiply lyyll By8t By3t 
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Multiplying hy any whole number, is taking the multiplicand aa 
many times, a>s there are units in the multiplier. 

The application of this principle to fractional multipliers will 
be illustrated under fractions. 

Ob8. 1. From the definition of multiplication, it is manifest that the product 
is of the sanie kind or derwmiTuUion as the multiplicand: for, repealing a num- 
ber or quantity does not alter its nature. Thus, if we repeat dollars^ they are 
still dollars ; if we repeat yards^ they are stiU yards, &c. Consequently, if the 
multiplicand ia an abstract number, the product will be an abstract number; if 
money, the product will be money ; if barrels, barrels, &c. 

2. Every multiplier is to be considered an abstract number. In familiar 
language it is sometimes said, that the price multiplied by the weight will give 
the value of an article ; and it is often asked how much 25 cents multiplied by 
25 cents, &c., will produce. But these are abbreviated expressions, and are 
liable to convey an erroneous idea, or rather no idea at all. If taken literally, 
they are absurd ; for multiplication is repealing a number or quantity a certain 
number of times. Now to say that the price is repeated as many times as the 
given quantity is heavy, or that 25 cents are repeated 25 cents times, is non- 
sense. But we can multiply the price of 1 pound by a number equal to the 
number of pounds in the weight of the given article, and the product will be 
the value of the article. We can also multiply 25 cents by the number 25 ; 
that is, repeat 25 cents 25 times, and the product is 625 cents. Construed in 
this manner, the multiplier becomes an abstract number, and the expressions 
have a consistent meaning. 

Ex. 3. What will 6 houses cost, at 2341 dollars apiece ? 

Write the numbers on the slate as Operation. 

in the margin, and beginning at the 2341 Multiplicand 

right hand, proceed thus : 6 times 1 6 Multiplier, 

unit are 6 units ; write the 6 under the Ans, 14046 Dollars, 
figure multiplied. 6 times 4 tens are 24 tens ; set the 4 or right 
hand figure under the figure multiplied, and carry the 2 or left 
hand figure to the next product figure, as in addition. (Art. 52.) 
6 times 3 hundreds, are 18 hundreds, and 2 to carry make 20 hun- 
dreds ; set the under the figure multiplied, and carry the 2 to 
the next product as before. 6 times 2 thousands are 12 thou- 
sands, and 2 to carry make 14 thousands. Since there are no 
■ — f ' 

aiTcsT.— What is U to multiply by any whole namber 1 Obs. Of what denomtnatlon It 
the product? How does this nppear 1 What must every multiplier be considered 1 Can 
you molUply by a given weight, a measure, or a sum of money 1 
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more figures to be multiplied, set down the 14 in full as in addi- 
don. (Art. 63. Obs. 1.) The product is 14046 dollars. 

83. T byproduct of any two numbers will he tJie same, wMch- 
ever factor is taken for the multiplier. Thus, 

li an orchard contains 6 rows of trees, and ******* 
each row has 7 trees, as represented by the ******* 
stars in the margin, it is evident the whole ******** 
number of trees is equal eitlier to the nmnber ******* 
of stars in a horizontal row repeated five times, ******* 
or to the number of stars in a perpendicular row repeated seven 
tim£s, viz: 35. For, 7X5=35, also 5X7=35. 

Ob8. 1 . It is more convenient and therefore cnstomeuy to plaice the larger num- 
ber for the multiplicand, and the smaUer for the muItipUer. Thus, it is easier 
to multiply 8468946 by 3, than it is to multiply 3 by 8468946, but the product 
would be the same. 

Ex. 4. What will 237 coaches cost, at 675 dollars apiece? 

Since it is not convenient to multi- Operation, 
ply by 237 at once, we multiply first 675 Multiplicand, 
by the 7 units, next hy the 3 tens, 237 Multiplier, 
then. by the 2 hundreds, and place 4725 cost 7 coaches, 
each result in a separate line, with 2025* cost 30 " 
the first figure of each line directly 1350** cost 200 " 
under that by which we multiply. 159975 cost 237 " 
Finally, adding these results togeth- 
er, imits to units, &c., we have 159975 dollars, which is the whole 
product required. (Ax. 11.) 

Note. — ^When the multipUer contains more than one figure, the several pro- 
ducts of the multiplicand into the separate figures of the multiplier, are called 
partial products. 

Obs. 2. The reason for placing the first figure of the several partial products 
under the figure by which we multiply, is to bring the same orders under each 
other, and thus prevent mistakes in adding them together. (Art. 51.) 

3. The several partial products are added together for the obvious purpose 
of finding the wkoU product or answer required. (Ax. 11.) 

QuEeT.— 83. Does it make any differance with the result, which of the given nanfiiers 
)i taken for the multiplier 1 Oh*. Which is nsoally taken 1 Why 1 

3 
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84* The principle of earrymg the tens in multiplication is the 
same as in addition, and may be illustrated in a similar manner. 
(Art. 63.) Thus, 

Ex. 6. 9382 Mult'd. Or, separating the multiplicand into 

*1 Mult'r. the orders of which it is composed, 

rr=units, 9382=9000+300+80+2, 

I 56*=tens, and 9000x'?=63000 

21**=hunds. 300 X '3'= 2100 

63***=thou. 80X'?= 660 

656*74 Product. 2 X '^ = If 

Adding these results together, we have 65674 Ans, 
Obs. The reason for always beginning to multiply at the right hand of the 
multiplicand, is that we may caxry the tens as we proceed in the operation. 

85* From this illustration it will be observed that units mul- 
tiplied into units produce units ; tens into units, or units into tens, 
produce tens ; (Art. 83 ;) hundreds into units, or imits into hun- 
dreds, produce hundreds, &c. Hence, 

86* When units are multiplied into any order whatever, the 
prodtLct wUl always he of the same order as the other figure. 

And universally, the product of any two integers is of the order 
next less than that denoted by the sum of the orders of the two given 
figures. Thus, hundreds into tens produce thousands, or the 4tk 
order, which is one less than the sum of the two given orders. 

Obs. When the multiplier contains Tnare than one figure, it is customary to 
begin to multiply with its units' figure. The result however will be the same, 
if we begin with its hundreds or any other order of the multiplier, and place 
the first figure of the partial products, so that the same orders shall stand 
under each other. 



First Operation. 


Second Operation. 


1357 


1357 


3574 


3574 


4071 


4071 


6785 


6785 


0499 


9499 


6428 


6428 


4849918. Prod. 


4849918. Prod. 



QimsT.— 65. What do iialta into nnits produce 1 Units Into tens, or tens into units 1 
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Ex. 6. What is the product of 669Q into 3008 ? 

After multiplying by the 8 units, we next Operation^ 
multiply by the 3 thousands, since there are no 5690 

tens nor hundreds in the multiplier, and place 3008 

the first figure of this partial product under the 45520 

figiu-e 3 by which we are multiplying. 17070 

17115520 Ans. 

87* From the preceding illustrations and principles we de- 
rive the following 

GENERAL RULE FOR MULTIPLICATION. 

I. When the multiplier contains but one figure. 

Write the multiplier under the multiplicand, units under umts, 
tens under tens, <S;c, (Art. 83. Obs.) 

Begin at the right hand and multiply each figure of the mut- 
tiplicand hy the multiplier, setting down the result and carrying as 
in addition. (Art. 84. Obs.) 

II. When the multiplier contains more than one figure. 
Multiply each figure of the multiplicand hy each figure of the 

multiplier separately, beginning with the units, and write the par- 
tial products in separate lines, placing the first figure of each line di- 
reetly under the figure hy which you multiply. (Art. 83. Obs. 2.) 
Finally, add the several partial products together, and the sum 
will he the whole product. (Art. 83. Obs. 3.) 

88* Proof. — Multiply the multiplier hy the multiplicand, 
mtd if the product thus ohtain£d is the sam£ as the other product, 
the work is supposed to he right. 

Obs. Thia method of proof depends upon the principle, that the product of 
any two numbers is the same, whicheyer is taken for the multiplier. (Art. 83.) 

89# Second Method. — ^Add the multiplicand to itself as many 

Quest.— 86. When units are moltiplied into any order, what order is th« prodaqtl 
When any two integers are multiplied together, of what order is the product 1 87. How 
do yon write the numbers for multiplication ? When the multiplier contains but one fig 
vre, how proceed 1 Why begin at the right hand of the multiplicand ? When the multl 
pUer contains more than one figure, how proceed ? What is meant by partial products 1 
Why place the first figure of each partial product under the figure by which yon multi- 
ply 1 What is to be done with the partial products 1 Why add the several partial pro- 
ducts together 1 Why should this give the whole product 1 88. How is multiplication 
pcov«d 1 Gb9. On what principle does this proof depend 1 
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times as there are units in the multiplier, and if the amount ob- 
tained is equal to the product, the work is right. 
Note, — When the multiplier i» smaU, this hi a Teiy convenient mode of proof. 

90. Third Method, — Cast the 9s out of the multiplicand and 
multiplier ; multiply their remainders together, and casting the 
9s out of their product, set down the excess; then cast the 
98 out of the answer obtained, and if this excess be the same as 
that obtained from the muMpli^ and multiplicand, the work may 
be considered right. 

Ex. 7. Multiply 666 by 366. 

Operation, Proof, 

666 The excess of 9s in the multiplicand is 7. 
356 " " 9s " multiplier is 6. 

3390 TX5=36 ; and the excess of 9s is 8. 
2825 
1695 
Prod, 201140. The excess of 9s in the Ans. is also 8. 

91. Fourth Method, — ^Divide the product by one of the fac- 
tors, and if the quotient thus arising is equal to the other factor, 
the work is right. 

Note. — This method of proof supposes the learner to be acquainted with 
division before he commences this work. (Art. 57. Note.) It is simply re« 
versing the operation, and must obviously lead us back to the number with 
which we started : for, if a number is both multiplied and divided by the same 
number, its value will not be altered. (Ax. 9.) 

93* Pifih Method*— ¥\if!i^ cast the lis out of the multiplicand and multi- 
plier; multiply their remainders together, cast the lis out of the product, and 
set down the excess; then cast the lis out of the answer obtained, and if the 
excess is the same as that obtained from the multiplier and multi|dicand, the 
work is right. 

Note. — 1. This method depends on a peculiar property of the number 11. 
For its further development and illustration, see Art. 161. Prop. 18. 

% To cast the lis out of a number, begin at the right hand, mark the alter- 
nate figures; then from the sum of the figures marked, increased by 11 if 
necessary, take the sum of those not marked, and the remainder will be the 
excess required. Thus to cast the lis out of 39475025, mark the alter- 
nate figures, beginning at the right hand, 3947562^, then the sum of 

Q^mMft^-CtOL mnlttpllcation be proved by any ot^ier methods 1 
• LmIW'i PhnoK>phY of Arlttuneao. 
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&+0-f-7-f9=2L Again, the mm of the othew, vn : 3-f-5-f4-|-3=li. Now 
21—14=7, the excess of lis. 

Or, as soon as the sum is 11 or orer, we may <liop the 11, and add the re- 
mainder to the next cBgit. Thus, 5 and 7 are 12; duoppiag the 11, 1 and 9 
are 10. Again, ^ and 5 are 7, and 4 are 11 ; drop ike 11, and theie are 3 left. 
Now, 10 — 3=7, the same excess aa before. 
Ex. a Multiply 237956 by 3728. 

Operation. Proof. 

237956 Excess of lis is 4. > Now, 4X10=40; the excess of 11« 
3728 « ^ 10. S in 40 is 7. 



Ans. 887009068 Excess of lis in the answer is also 7. 
EXAMPLBS FOR PRACnOS. 

93. Ex. 1. What wUl 435 aeras of land cost, at 57 dollars 
per acre ? 

2. What cost 573 oxen, at 69 doUars per head ? 

8. What cost 1260 tons of iron, at 45 dollars per ton? 

4. If a man can travel 248 miles in a day, how far can he 
travel in 365 days ? 

5. If an army cobsume 645 poundA of meat in a day, how 
much will they consume in 115 days ? 

6. If 1250 men can build a fort in 298 days, how long would 
it take 1 man to do it ? 

7. How many rods is it across the Atlantic Ocean, allowing 
820 rods to a mile, and the distance to be 3000 miles ? 

8. What is the product of 463X45 ? 

9. What is the product of 348X62 ? 

10. What is the product of 793X86 ? 

11. What is the product of 75X42X56 ? 

12. What is ^he product of 7198 X 216 ? 

13. 31416X175. 22. 8320900X1328. 

14. 8862X189. 23. 17500X732. 

15. 7071X556. 24. 15607X3094. 

16. 93186X4465. a 26. 74«215aX468. 

17. 40930X779. 26. 9264397X9584. 

18. 12845X686. 27. 4687319X1987. 

19. 46481X936. 28. 9507340x7071. 

20. 16734X708. 29. 39948123X6007. 

21. 7575X7576. 80. 73885246X6079. 
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31. 67902468X6008. 37. 68763718 X 6754.'^ 

32. 67902468X6080. 38. 73084163x7584. 

33. 67902*468X6800. 39. 144x144X144. 
84. 12481632X1509. 40. 3851X3851X3851. 

35. 79068025X1386. 41. 79094451X764094. 

36. 92948789X7043. 42. 89548050X972800. 

CONTRACTIONS IN MULTIPLICATION. 

94« The general rule is adequate to the solution of all exam- 
ples that occur in multiplicaticMi. In many instances, however, 
by the exercise of judgment in applying the preceding principles, 
the operation may be very much abridged; 

95* Any number which may be produced by multiplymg two 
or more numbers t^^ether, is called a Composite NuTsber, 

Thus, 4, 16, 21, are composite numbers; for 4=2X2; 16= 
6X3; 21 = 7X3. 

Obs. 1. The fadon which, being ttoldpliecl together, prodnee a compodte 
number, are sometimes called the component parts of the number. 

3. The process of finding the factors of which a given number is composed, 
is called resolving the number into factors, 

Ex. 1. Resolve 9, 10, 14, 22, into their factors. 

2. What are the factors of 35, 54, 56, 63 ? 

3. What are the factors of 45, 72, 64, 81, 96? 

96* Some numbers may be resolved into more than two fac- 
tors ; and also into different sets of factors. Thus, 12=2X2X3; 
also 12=4X8=6X2. 

4.. What ai*e the different factors and sets of factors of 8, 16, 
18,20,24? 

6. What are the different factors and sets of factors of 27, 32, 
86, 40, 48? 

96. a. We have seen that the product of any two numbers is 
the same, whichever factor is taken for the multiplier. (Art. 83.) 
In like manner, it may be shown that the product of any three or 

QuEBT.~95. What is a composite number 1 Obs. What are the factors which produce It 
sometimes called 1 What is meant by resolving a number into Aictorsl 96. Are nnmbera 
ever composed of more than twp factors ? 96. a. When three or more factoif ar9 to b« 
multiplied together, does it make any differenee in what order they are taken 1 
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more factors will be tbe same, in whatever order tbey are multi- 
plied. For, the prodtict of two factors may be considered as one 
number, and this may be taken either for the multiplicand, or the 
multiplier. Again, the product of three factprs may be consid- 
ered as one number, and be taken for the multiplicand, or the mul- 
tiplier, &c. Thus, 24=3X2X2X2=6X2X2=12X2=6X4=: 
4X2X3=8X3. 

Case 1. — When the multiplier is a composite number, 

6. What will 27 bureaus cost, at 31 dollars apiece ? 
Analysis. — Since 27 is three times as much as 9 ; that is, 27=9 

X 3, it is manifest that 27 bureaus will cost ^ee times as much 
as 9 bureaus^ 

Operation. 

Dolls. 31 cost of 1 B. Having resolved 27 into the factors 

9 9 and 3, we find the cost of 9 bureaus, 

Dolls. 279 cost of 9 B. then multiplying that by 3, we have 

3 the cost of 27 bureaus. 
Dolls. 837 cost of 27 B. 

7. What will 36 oxen cost, at 43 dollars per head? . 
iSb/tt^ion.— 36=9X4; and 43X9X4=1648 dolls. Am. 

Or, 36=3X8X4; and 43X 3X3X4=1 548doIls. Am. Hence, 

91 To multiply by a composite number. 

Resolve the multiplier into two or m^^e factors ; multiply the 
multiplicand by mie of these faetxyrs, and (his product by another 
factor, and so on till you have multiplied by ail the factors. The 
last product will be the answer required, 

Obs. The factors into which a nnmber may be resolved^ mast not be con- 
founded with the parts into which it may be separated, (Art. 53.) The former 
have reference to multipKcation, the latter to addition ; that is, fadars must be 
muUiplied together, but parts must be 4idded together to produce the given 
anmber. • Tluis, 56 may be resolved into two factors^ 8 and 7 ; it may be sep- 
arated into two parts, 5 tens or 60, and 6. Now, 8X7=56, and 50+6=56. ^ 

8. What will 24 horses cost, at 74 dollars a head ? 

QxiKUT.^^. Yn»m the muUiplicr is a composite number, how do yon proceed 1 Ote 
What is the difference between the facton into which a Bombci may be reiol?ed, and tha 
■uts lalo which It may be separated 7 
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0. What cost 45 hogsheads of tobacco, at 128 dollars a hogs- 
head? 

10. What cost 54 acres of land, at 150 dollars per acre ? 

11. At 118 shillings per week, how much will it cost a family 
to board 49 weeks ? 

12. If a man travels at the rate of 3*72 miles a day, how far 
will he travel in 64 days ? 

13. At 163 dollars per ton, how much will 12 tons of lead cost ? 

14. What cost 81 pieces of broadcloth, at 245 shillings apiece? 

15. What cost 84 carriages, at 384 dollars apiece? 

Case II. — When the rmdtiplier is 1 vnth ciphers annexed to iU 

98* It is a fundamental principle of notation, that each re- 
moval of a figure one place towards the left, increases its value 
ten times ; (Art. 36 ;) consequently, annexing a cipher to a number 
will increase its value ten times, or multiply it by 10; annexing 
two ciphers will increase its value a hundred times, or multiply it 
by 100 ; annexing three ciphers will increase it a thousand times, 
or multiply it by 1000, <fec. Thus, 15 with a cipher annexed, be- 
comes 150, and is the same as 15X10; 15 with ttoo ciphers an- 
nexed, becomes 1500, and is the same as 15X100 ; 15 with three 
ciphers annexed, becomes 15000, and is the same as 15X1000, 
&c. Hence, 

99, To multiply by 10, 100, 1000, &c. 

. Annex as many ciphers to the multiplicand as there are cipher§ 

in the multiplier, and the number thus formed will be the product 
required. 

Note, — ^To annex means to place after, or at Hhe rigid hand, 

16. What will 10 boxes of lemons cost, at 63 shillings per 
box? Ans. 630 shillings. 

17. How many bushels of com will 465 acres of land produce^ 
at 100 bushels per acre? 

QVBST.— 06. Whnt Is the efiect of annexing » cipher to a number t Tv^o ciphers 1 
rhree 1 Foar 1 99. How do yon proceed when the multiplier is 10,' 100, 1 000, fcc. 1 Jihu, 
What U the meaning of the term annex ? 
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18. Allowing 365 days {pr a year^ how many days are there in 
1000 years ? 

19. Multiply I534S6 by 10000. 

20. Multiply 3120467 by 100000. 

21. Multiply 52690078 by 1000000. 

22. Multiply 689063457 by 10000000. 

23. Multiply'4946030506 by 100000000. 

24. Multiply 87831206507 by 1000000000. 

25. Multiply 67856005109 by 10000000000. 

Case 111. — When the multiplier has ctphers an the right hemd. 

26. What will 30 wagons cost, at 45 dollars apiece ? 

N&te, — Any number with ciphers on its right hand, is obviously a composite 
number; the significant figure or figures being one factor, and 1, wkh the 
given ciphers annexed to it, the other factor. Thus, 30 may be resolved into 
the factors 3 and 10. We may therefore first multiply by 3 and then by 10, 
by annexing a cipher as above. 

Solution, — 45X3=135, and 135X10=1360 dolls. Ans. 

27. How many acres of land are thare in 3000 farms^ if eaeh 
ferm contains 475 acres ? 

Analysis, — 3000=3X1000. Now 475 X Operation. 

3=1425; and adding three ciphers to this 475 

product, multiplies it by 1000. (Art. 99.) 3 

Hence, Ans, 1425000 acres. 

1 00* When there are ciphers on the r^ht of the multiplier. 

Multiply the multiplicand by the significant figvo'es of the multi- 
plier, and to this product annex as many ciphers, as are found on th^ 
right of the multiplier, 

Obs. It will be perceived that this ease combines the principles of the two 
preceding cases ; for, the multiplier is a composite number, and one of its fac* 
tors is 1 with ciphers annexed to it. 

28. How much will 50 hogs weigh, at 375 pounds apiece ? 

29. If 1 barrel of flour weighs 192 pounds, how nauch will 
500 barrels weigh ? 

80. Multiply 14376 by 25000. 

QvKST.— 100. When there are ciphers on the right of tho moltlpUer, how do yon pio- 
eeed 1 Obr. What principles does this case combine t 

3* 
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31. Multiply 860634 by 410000. * 

32. Multiply 4630425 by 6200000. 

Case IV. — When the multiplicand has ciphers on the right hand, 

33. What will 37 ships cost, at 29000 dollars apiece? 
-4«aZym.— 29000=29X1000. But the Operation. 

product of two or more factors is the same 29000 

in whatever order they are multiplied. 37 

(Art. 96. a.) We therefore multiply 29 203 

by 37, and this product by 1000 by adding 87 

three ciphers to it. Ans, 1073000 dolls. 

Pboof. — 29000X37=1073000, the same as before. Hence, 
101* When there are ciphers on the right of the multiplicand. 
Multiply the significant fibres of the multiplicand by the mul- 
tiplier, and to the product annex a>s many ciphers, as qre found on 
the right of the muUijdicand, 

Qb8. When both the multiplier and multiplicand ha^e dphera on the right, 
multiply the significant figures together as if there were no ciphers, and to their 
product annex as many ciphers, as are found on the right of both &ctors. 

34. Multiply 2370000 by 62. 

35. Multiply 48120000 by 48. 

36. Multiply 356300000 by 74. 

37. Multiply 1623000000 by 89. 

38. Multiply 540000 by 700. 

Analysis, — 540000=54X10000, and 
700=7 X 100 ; we therefore multiply the 
significant figures, or the factors 54 and 
7 together, (Art. 96. a,) and to this pro- 
duct annex six ciphers. (Art. 99.) 

39. Multiply 1563800 by 20000. 

40. Multiply 31230000 by 120000. 

41. Multiply 5310200 by 3400000. 

42. Multiply 82065000 by 8100000. 

43. Multiply 210909000 by 5100000. 

QvssT.— 101. When there are ciphers on the right of the multiplicand, how proceed 1 
Obt» How, when there are ciphers on the right both of the multiplier and malUplicand t 



Operation. 
540000 
700 
Ans. 378000000 
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1 03* There 9re other methods of contraetinff the operations in 
multiplication, whiofa, in certain eases, may be resorted to ^ with 
advantage. Some of the most useful are the following. 

44. How many gallons of water wiU a hydrant dischaige in 13 
hours, if it discharges 2325 gallons per hour ? 

Operation. Multiplying by the 3 units, we set the 

2325X13 first figure of the product one place to the 

6975 right of the multiplicand. Now, since 

Ans. 30225 gallons, multiplying by 1 is taJdng the multipli- 
cand once, (Art. 82,) we add together the multiplicand and the Jj 
partial product ahready obtained, and the result is the answer. ^. 

Proof. — 2325X13=30225 gallons, the same as above. Hence, 

103. To multiply by 18, 14, 15, <kc., or 1, with either of the \ 

other digits annexed to it. y 

Multiply hy the unite^ figv/re of the multiplier, and torite each * 

figure of the partial product one place to the right of that from, i' 

which it arises ; finally, add the partial product to the multijpH- | 
eand, and the result will be the ansteer required. 

Note, — This method is the same, in effect, as if we actually multiplied by the 
1 ten, and placed the first figure of the partial product under the figure by 
which we multiply. (Art. 87. II.) 

45. Multiply 3251 by 14. 46. Multiply 4028 by 11. 
47. Multiply 25039 by 16. 48. Multiply 60389 by 18. 
49. If 21 men*can do a job of work in 365 days, how long 

will it take 1 man to do it ? 

Operation. We first multiply by the 2 tens, and set 

365X^1 the first product figure in tens' place, then 

730 adding this partial product to the multipli- 

Ans. 7665 days, cand, we have 7665, for the answer. 

Proof. — 365X21=7665 days, the same as above. Hence, ^ 

104» To multiply by 21, 31, 41, Ac, or 1 with eiiher of the 
other significant figures prefixed to it. 
Multiply by the tens' figure of the multiplier, and write the first 
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figure of (he partial product in tens' place ; finally, add iMa par- 
tial pjroduct to the multiplicand, and the result will be the answer 
required. 

Nate, — The xeason of tlus method of etmtraction is substantially the same 
as that of the preceding. 

50. Multiply 4275 by 31. 51. Multiply 7504 by 41. 

52. Multiply 38256 by 61. 53. Multiply 70267 by 81, 

54. How much will 99 carriages cost, at 235 dollars apiece ? 

Analym. — Since 1 carriage costs 235 Operation, 

dollars, 100 carriages will cost 100 times 23500 price of 100 C. 
as much, which is 23500 dollars. (Art. 235 *' of 1 C 
99.) But we wished to find the cost 23265 " of 99 C. 
of 99 carriages only. Now 99 is 1 less 

than 100; therefore, if we subtract the price of 1 carriage from 
the price of 100, it will give the price of 99 carriages. Hence, 

1 0$» To multiply by 9, 99, 999, or any number of 9s. 

Annex as many eija^rs to the multiplicand as there are 9s in the 
multiplier ; from the result subtract the given multiplicand, and 
the remainder will be the answer required. 

Note, — The reason. it£ this method is obvious from the Ikct that annexing as 
many ciphers to the multiplicand as there are 9s in the multiplier, multiplies it 
by 100, or repeats it once more than is required; (Art. 99;) consequently, sub- 
tracting the multiplicand firom the number thus produced, must give the true 
answer. 

. 65. Multiply 4791 by 99. 56. Multiply 6034 by 999. 

57. Multiply 7301 by 999. 58. Multiply 463 by 9999. 

59. What is the product of 867 multiplied by 84 ? 

Analysis. — ^We first multiply by 4 in the usual Operation. 
way. Now, since 8=4 X 2, it is plain, if the par- 867 

tial product of 4 is multiplied >by 2, it will give 84 

the partial product of 8. But as 8 denotes tens, ' 3468 X 2 
the first figure of its product will also be tens. 0936 
(Art. 86.) The sum of the two partial products 72828 J^ 
win be the answer required. 

Note. — For the sake of convenience in multiplying, the factor 2 is placed at 
Hie light of the partial produet <^4, >with the sign Xj between tiiem. 
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60. Wliat is the product of 987 by 486 ? 

Opermtion. 

987 Since 48=6 X 8, we multiply tHe partial prod- 

486 uct of 6 by 8, and set the first product figure 

5922X8 in tens' place as before. (Art. 86.) 

47876 

479682 Jn9. 

Proof. — 987 X 486=479682, the same as above. Hence, 

'106. When part of the multiplier is a composite number of 

which the other figure is sl factor. 

First multiply/ hy the figure that is a factor ; then multiply this 
partial product hy the other factor ^ or factors , taking care to write 
the first figure of each partial product in its proper order, and 
their sum will he the answer required. (Art. 86.) 

Obs. When the figure in thousands, ten thousands, or any other column, is 
a factor of the other part, or parts of the multiplier, care must be taken to 
place the first figure of its product under the factor itself, and the first figure 
of each of the other partial products in its own order. (Art. 86.) 

(61.) 1 '; (62.) 

2878 256841 

936 85682 



21402 X4 , 2064728 X7X4 

85608 14883096 

2226808 ^n*. 8218912 

21993808612 Ans, 
63. Multiply 665 by 82. 64. Multiply 783 by 93. 

65. Multiply. 876 by 396. 66. Multiply 69412 by 96436. 
67. 324325X64426. 68. 256721X85632. 

69. What is the product of 63 multiplied by 45 ? 
Nate. — By multiplying the figures which produce the same order, and add- 
ing the results mentally, we may obtain the'answer without setting down the 
partial products. 

First, multiplymg the units into units, we set 

Operation. down the result and carry as usual. Now, since 

63 the 6 tens into 5 units, and 3 units into 4 tens will 

45 both produce the same order, viz: tens, (Art. 86,) 

2885 Ans, we multiply them and add their products men- 
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tally. Thus, 6 X 6=30, and 3 X 4=12 ; now, 30+12=42, and 1 
(to carry) makes 43. Finally, 6X4=24, and 4 (to carry) make 28. 

Proof. — 63X46=2835, the same as before. Hence, 

1 07* To multiply any two numbers t<^etber without setting 
down the partial products. 

^irst multiply the units together ; then multiply the figures 
whkh produce tens, and adding the products mentally , set down the 
result and carry as usual. Next multiply the figures which produce 
hundreds, and add the products, <S:c., as he/ore. In like manner, 
perform the multiplications which produce thousands, ten thou^ 
sands, dhc, adding the products of each order as you proceed, and 
thus continue the operation till all the figures are multiplied, 

70. What is the product of 23456789 into 54321 ? 

Analytic Operation. 
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2X1 


3X1 


4X1 


5X1 


6X1 


7X1 


8X1 


9X1 








2X2 


3X2 


4X2 


6X2 


6X2 


7X2 


8X2 


9X2 








2X3 


3X3 


4X3 


5X3 


6X3 


7X3 


8X8 


9X3 








2X4 


3X4 


4X4 


5X4 


6X4 


7X4 


8X4 


9X4 








2X5 


3X6 


4X6 


6X5 


6X5 


7X5 


8X5 


9X5 











12 



9 6 



3 



6 



^Explanation, — ^Having multiplied by the first two figures of the 
multiplier, as in the last example, we perceive that there are three 
multiplications which will produce hundreds, viz : 7x1,8X2, and 
9X3; (Art. 86 ;) we therefore perform these multiplications, add 
their products mentally, and proceed to the next order. Again, 
there are four multiplications which will produce thousands, viz: 
6 X 1, 7 X 2, 8 X 3, and 9 X 4. (Art. 86.) We perform these mul- 
tiplications as before, and proceed in a similar manner through all 
the remaining orders. Ans, 1274196235269. 

Nate, — 1. In the solution above, the multiplications of the diflfeTent figures an 
arranged in separate columns, that the various combinations which produce 
the same order, may be seen at a glance. In practice it is unnecessary to d^ 
note these multiplications. The principle being understood, the nmcesA of 
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nraltiplying and adding may emaSj be cwried ub in the aiad, white the final 
product only is set down. 

2. When the factors contain but two or three figures each, this method 
is very simple and expeditious. A little practice will enable the student to 
apply it with facility when the factors contain six or eight figures each, and 
its application will afford an excellent discipline to the mind. It has sometimes 
been used when the factors contain twenty-four figures each ; but it is doubt- 
ful whetiier the attempt to extend it so far, is profitable. 



11. Multiply 25X25. 

is. Multiply 81X64. 

15. Multiply 194X144. 

11. Multiply 4825X2352. 



12. Multiply 54X54. 
74, Multiply 45X92. 
1e. Multiply 1234X125. 
78. Multiply 6521X6312. 



108. By suitable attention, iihe critical student wUl disooyer 
various other methods of abbreviating the processes of multipli- 
cation. 

Solve tbq^foUowing examples, contracting the operations when 
practicable. 



79. 


42634X63. 


99. 


12900X14000. 


80. 


60035X56. 


100. 


64172X42432. 


81. 


72156X1000. 


101. 


26815678X81. 


82. 


42000X40000. 


102. 


85X85. 


83. 


80000X25000. 


103. 


256X256. 


84. 


2567345X17. 


104. 


322X325. 


85. 


4300450X19. 


106. 


5234X2435. 


86. 


9803404X41. 


106. 


48743000X637. 


87. 


6710045X71. 


107. 


31890420X85672. 


88. 


3456710X18. 


108. 


80460000X2763. 


89. 


7000541X91. 


109. 


2364793X8485672. 


90. 


4102034X99. 


110. 


1256702X999999. 


91. 


42304X999. 


111. 


6840006X91X61. 


92. 


50421X9999. 


112. 


45067034X17X51. 


93. 


67243X99999. 


113. 


788031245X81X16. 


94. 


78563X93. 


114. 


61800000X23000. 


95. 


34054X639. 


115. 


12563000X4800000. 


96. 


52156X756. 


116. 


91300203X1000000. 


97. 


41907X64486. 


ii7. 


680040000X1000000. 


98. 


26397X24648. 


118. 


4000000000 X 1000000. 
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^ SECTION V. 

DIVISION. 

Art. 110* Ex. 1. How many barrels of flour, at 8 doUars 
per barrel, can you buy for 56 dollars ? 

Analysis, — Since flour is 8 dollars a barrel, it is obvious you 
can buy 1 barrel as often as 8 dollars are contained in 56 dollars ; 
and 8 dolls, are contained in 56 dolls. 7 times. Ans, 7 barrels. 

Ex. 2. A man wished to divide 72 doUaiv equally among 9 beg- 
gars : how many dollars would each receive ? 

Solution. — Reasoning as before, each beggar would receive as 
many dollars as 9 is cont^ned times in 72 ; and 9 is contained in 
72, 8 times, Ans. 8 dollars. 

Obs. The learner will at once perceive that the object in the first example, 
IS to find A^ manyiinies one number is contained in another; and that the 
object of the second, is to divide a given number into equal parts, but its solu- 
tion consists in finding how many times one number is contained in another, 
and is the sarne in principle as that of the first. 

1 1 1 • The Process of finding how many times one numher is 
contained in another, is called Division. 

The nimiber to he divided, is called the dividend. 

The number by which we divide, is called the divisor. 

The number obtained by division, or the answer to the question, 
is called the quotient. It shows how m^iny times the divisor is 
contained in the dividend.* Hence, it may be said, 

11 3* Division is finding a quotient, which multiplied into the 
divisor, will produce the dividend. 

Note. — The term qiiotient is derived from the Latin word quotieSy which sig« 
nifies hiw often, or how viany times. 

QOMT.— 111. What i« division 1 What is the number to be divided called ? The nam- 
Wr by which we divide ? What is the nninber obtained called 7 What does the qaotlent 
dl^t lia. What then may division be said to be 1 
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1 1 3« The number which is sometimes Itft after division, is 
called the remainder. Thus, when we say 5 is contained in 88, 
1 times, and 3 over, 5 is the divisor, 38 the dividend, 1 the quo- 
tient, and 3 the remainder. 

Obs. 1. The remamder is of the same denomination as the dividend ; for, it 
is a part of it. 

2, The remainder is always less than the divisor ; for, if it were equal to, 
or greater than the divisor, the divisor could be contained oiice more in the 
dividend. 

114* It will be perceived that division is similar in principle 
to subtraction, and may be performed by it. For instance, to find 
how many times 7 is contained in 21, subtract 7 (the divisor) con- 
tinually from 21 (the dividend), until the latter is exhausted ; then 
counting these repeated subtractions, we shall have the true quo- 
tient. Thus, 1 from 21 leaves 14 ; 7 from 14 leaves 7 ; and 7 from 
7 leaves 0. Now by counting, we find that 7 has been taken from 
21, 3 times ; consequently, 7 is contained in 21, 3 times. Hence, 

Division is sometimes defined to be a short way of performing 
repeated subtractions of the same number, 

Obs. 1. It will be observed that diiypion is the reverse of multiplication. 
Multiplication is the repeated addition of the same number; division is the 
repeated subtraction of the same number. The product of the one answers to 
the dividend of the other ; but the latter is always giverij while the former is 
rehired. 

2. When the dividend denotes things of one denomination onty^ the opera- 
tion is called Simple Division, 

SHORT DIVISION. 

Ex. 3. How many hats, at 2 dollars apiece, can be bought for 
4862 dollars? 

Operation, ^® ^"^® ^^® divisor on the left of the divi- 

DiTisor. Divid. dcnd with a curvc line between them ; then, 

2 ) 4862 beginning at the left hand, proceed thus : 2 is 

Quot. 2431 contained in 4, 2 times. Now, since the 4 de- 

acTKBT.— 1 13. What is the nvmber called which Is sometimes leA after division 1 Obs, Of 
what denomination Is the remainder 1 Why 1 Is the remainder grealer or less than the 
divisor 1 Whyl 114. To what rule is division similar in principle 1 Obs. Of what is 
division the rr verse 1 When the dividend denotes thfangs of one denomiintiott only, what 
is the operation eaiied 1 
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notes thousands, the 2 must be thousands ; we therefore write it 
in thousands' place, under the figure divided. 2 is contained in 
8, 4 times ; and as the 8 is hundreds, the 4 must also be hun- 
dreds; hence we write it in hundreds' plaee, under the figure 
divided. 2 in 6, 3 times ; the 6 being tens, the 3 must also be 
tens, and should be set in tens' place. 2 in 2, once ; and sinoe 
the 2 is units, the 1 is a unit, and must therefore be written in 
units' place. The answer is 2431 hats. 

1 15* When the process of dividing is carried on in the mind, 
and the quotient only is written, as in the last example, the opera-- 
tion is called Short Divisiok. 

116* The rea,son that each quotient figure is of the same order 
as the Ji^^re divided, may be shown in the following manner : 

Having separated the dividend 

Analytic Solution. of the last example into the orders 

4862=4000+8004-60+2 of which it is composed, we per- 

2)4000+800+60+2 ceive that 2 is contained in '4000, 

2000+400+30+1 2000 times; for 2X2000=4000, 

yAgain, 2 is contained in 800, 400 

tunes; for 2X400=800, <fec. Ans. 2431. 

Ex. 4. A man left an estate of 209635 dollars, to be divided 
equally among 4 children: how much did each receive? 

Since the divisor 4, is not contained in 
Operation, 2, the first figure of the dividend, we find 

4)209635 how many times it is contained in the first 

Ans, 52408} dolls, two figures. Thus, 4 is contained in 20, 
5 times ; write the 5 under the 0. Again, 
4 is contained in 9, 2 times and 1 over ; set the 2 under the 9. 
Now, as we have 1 thousand over, we prefix it mentally to the 
6 hundreds, making 16 hundreds ; and 4 in 16, 4 times. Write 
the 4 imder the 6. But 4 is not contained in 3, the next figure, 
we therefore put a cipher in the quotient, and prefix the 3 to the 
next figure of the dividend, as if it wera a remainder. Then 4 in 
85, 8 times and 3 over ; place the 8 under the 5, and setting the re- 
mainder over the divisor thus |, place it on the right of the quotient. 
Nfile^-^To^eJiic means to place before, or at the kfi hand. 
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117. When the divisor is not contained in any figure of the 
dividend, a cipher must always be placed in the quotient. 

Obs. The reiison for placing a cipher in the quotient, is to preserve the true 
Uxai val/iu. of each figure of the quotient. (Art. 116.) 

118* In order to render the division complete, it is obvious 
that the whole of the dividend must be divided. But when there 
is a remainder after dividing the last figure of the dividend, it 
miust of necessity be smaller than the divisor, and cannot be di- 
vided by it. (Art. 113. Obs. 2.) We therefore represent the divi- 
sion by placing the remainder over the divisor, and annex it to 
the quotient. (Art. 25.) 

Obs. 1. The learner will observe that in dividing we begin at the left hand, 
instead of the rights blz in Addition, Subtraction, and Multiplication. The rea^ 
son is, because there is frequently a remainder in dividing a higher order, 
which must necessarily be united with the next lower order, before the division 
can be performed. 

2. The divisor is placed on the left of the dividend, and the quotient under 
it, merely for the sake of convenience. When division is represented by the 
sign -f-, the divisor is placed on the right of the dividend ; and when repre- 
sented in the form of a fraction, the divisor is placed under the dividend. 

LONG DIVISION. 

Ex. 5. At 15 dollars apiece, how many cows can be bought 
for 3525 dollars ? 

Having written the divisor on the left of imvIkw. Wvid. qw*. 
the dividend as before, we find that 16 is .16) 3625 (235 
contained in 35, 2 times, and place the 2 on 30^ 

the right of the dividend, with a curve line 52 

between them. We' next multiply the di- 45 

visor by this quotient figure, place the prod- "Ys 

net under the figures divided, and subtract 75 

it therefrom. We now bring down the next 
figure of the dividend, and placing it on the right of the remaindef 
6, we perceive that 15 is contained in 52', 3 times. Set the 3 on 
the right of the last quotient figure, multiply the divisor by it, and 
subtract the product from the figures divided as before. We thea 
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bring down the next, which is the last figure of the dividend, to 
the right of thi^ remainder, and finding Id is contained in l5f 
5 times, we place the 5 in the quotient, multiply and subtract as 
before. The answer is 236 cows. 

1 19* WTien the result of each step in the operation is written 
dowiif as in the last example, the process is called Lono Division. 
Long Division, is the same in principle as Short Division. The 
only diflference between them is, that in the former, the result of 
each step in the operation is written down, while in the latter, 
we carry on the process in the mind, and simply write the qtiotieni. 

Obs. 1. When the divisor contains but one figure, the operation bj ShfOrt 
Division is the most expeditious, and therefore should always be practiced ; 
but when the divisor contains two or inore figures, it will generally be the most 
convenient to use Lo^ig Division. 

2. To prevent mistakes, it is advisable to put a dot under each figure of the 
dividend, when it is brought down. 

3. The French place the divisor on the right of the dividend, and the quo- 
tient belovj the divisor,* as seen in the following example. 

Ex. 6. How many times is 72 contained in 5904 ? 

Operation. 

6904 (72 divisor. The divisor is contained in 590, the 

676 82 quotient. first three figures of the dividend, 8 

144 times. Set the 8 under the divisor, 

144 multiply, <fec., as before. 

Ex. 7. How many times is 435 contained in 262534 ? 

Operation. Since the divisor is not contained 

435)262534(603f|f ^7W. in the first three figures of the divi- 

2610 ' ' dend, we find how many times it is 

1534 contained in the first /owr, the few- 

1305 est that will contain it, and write 

229 rem. the 6 in the quotient ; then multi- 

QuKST.— 115. What is short di^ion 1 119. What is long division 1 What is the dif- 
ference t)etween theory ? 

* Elements D* AriUunfetiqoe, par M. Bourdon. AlsOi Lacn>iz*8 Arithmetic, translated by 
flolbMor Faizar. 
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plying and subtracting as before, the remainder is 15. Bringing 
down the next figure, we have 153 to be divided by 485, But 
435 is not contained in 153 ; we therefore place a cipher in the 
quotient, and bring down the next figure. Then 435 in 1534, 3 
times. Place the 3 in the quotient, and proceed as before. 

Note. — After the first quotient figure is obtained, for each figure of the divt- 
dend which is brought dovm^ either a signifi>cant figure ^ or a cipher, must be put 
in the quctient. (Art. 117.) 

1 20* From the precediBg illustrations and principles we de- 
rive the following 

GENERAL RULE FOR DIVISION. 

I. When the "divisor contains but one figure. 

Write the divisor on the left of the dividend^ with a cu/rve line 
"between them. Begin, at the left hand, divide successively each 
figure of the dividend by the divisor, and plaice eaqh quotient figure* 
directly under the figure divided, (Arts. 116, 118. Obs. 1, 2.) 

Jf there is a remainder after dividing any figure, prefix it to 
the next figure of the dividend and divide this number as before ; 
and if the divisor is not contained in any figure of the dividend, 
place a cipher in the quotient and prefix this figure to the next 
one of the dividend, as if it were a remainder, (Arts. llY, 118.) 

II. When the divisor contains more than one figure. 
Beginning on the left of the dividend, find how many times the 

divisor is contained in the fewest figures thit will contain it, and 
place the quotient figure on the right of the dividend with a curve 
line between them. Then multiply the divisor by this figure and 
subtract the product from the figures divided ; to the right of the 
remainder bring doum the next figure of the dividend and divide 
this number as before. Proceed in this manner till all the figures 
of the dividend are divided, 

au«8T.— 190. How do you write the numbers for division 1 When the divisor contains 
bat one figure, how proceed 1 Why place the divisor on the leA of the dividend and the 
quotient under the figure divided 1 When there is a remainder after dividing a figure, 
what is to be done with It 1 When the divisor Is not contained In any figure of the divi- 
dend, how proceed 1 Why ? Why begin to divide at the left hand 1 When the divisof 
' contains more than one figure, how proceed 1 
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Whenever there ie a remamder after dividing the last figuret 
write it over the divisor and annex it to the quotient (Art. 118.) 

Demonstralion. — The principle on which the operations in Division depend, 
b that a part of the quotient is found, and the product of thb part into the 
divisor is taken from the dividend, showing how much of the latter remains to 
be divided ; then another part of the quotient is found, and its product into the 
divisor is taken from what remained before. Thus the operation proceeds till 
the whole of the dividend is divided, or till the remainder SaV^sa than the divisor, 
(Art. 113. Ob8.2.) 

Obs. When the divisor is large, the pupil wiU find assistance in determining 
the quotient figure, by finding how many times the first figure of the divisor is 
contained in the first figure, or if necessary, the first two figures of the divi- 
dend. This will give pretty nearly the right figure. Some allowance must, 
however, be made for carrying from the product of the other figures of the di- 
visor, to the product of the first into the quotient figure. 

121* Proof. — Multiply the divisor hy the quotient, to the 
product add the remainder, and if the sum is equal to the dividend,^ 
the tvork is right, 

Obs. Since the quotient shows how many times the divisor' is contained in 
the dividend, (Art. Ill,) it follows, that if the divisor is repeated as many times 
as there are units in the quotient, it must produce the dividend. 

Ex. 8. Divide 256329 by 12S. 

Operation, 
723)256329(364fff Ans. 
2169 
3942 
8616 



3279 
2892 



Proof 


723 divisor. 


354 quotient 


2892 


3615 


2169 


387 rem. 


256329 dividend 



387 rem. 

1 22« Second Method, — Subtract the remainder, if any, from 
the dividend, divide the dividend thus diminished, by the quotient ; 
and if the result is equal to the given divisor, the work is right. 

QuBST.— When there is a remainder after dividing the- last figure of the dividend, what 
must be done with it ? 131. How is division proved 1 Obs. How does it appear that the 
product of the divisor and quotient will be equal to ths dividend, if the work is right 1 
CtJi division De proved by any other methods ? 
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■* 7// 

123. Third Method. — ^First cast the 9s out of the divisor 
and quotient, and multiply the remainders together ; to the prod- 
uct add the remainder, k any, after division ; cast the 9s out of 
this sum, and set down the excess ; finally cast the 9s out of the 
dividend, and if the excess is the same as that obtained from the 
divisor and quotient, the work may be considered right. 

Note, — Smce the divisor and quotient answer to the multiplier and mnltipli* 
cand, and the dividend to the product, it is evident that the principle of casting 
out the 9s will apply to the proof of division, as well as that of multiplication. 
(Art. 90.) 

\^^9 Fourth Method. — Add the remainder and the respective products of 
the divisor into each quotient figure together, and if the sum is equal to the 
dividend J the work is right. 

Note. — This mode of proof depends upon the principle that the whole of a 
quantity is equal to the sum of aU its parts. (Ax. 11.) 

135« FHfth Method. — First cast the lis out of the divisor and quotient, and 
multiply the remainders together; to the product add the remainder, if any, 
after division, and casting the lis out of this sum, set down the excess; 
finally, cast the lis out of the dividend, and if the excess is the same as that 
obtained from the divisor and quotient, the work is right. ' (Art. 92. Note 2.) 

EXAMPLES FOB PRACTICE. 

127» Ex. 1. A farmer raised 2970 bushels of wheat on 66 
acres of land : how many bushels did he raise per acre ? 

2. A garrison consumed 8926 barrels of flour in 106 days : 
how much was that per day ? 

3. The President of the United States receives a salary of 25000 
dollars a year : how much is that per day ? 

4. A drover paid 2685 dollars for 895 head of cattle : how 
much did he pay per head ? 

6. If a man's expenses are 3560 dollars a year, how much are 
they per week ? 

6. If the annual expenses of the government are 2l millions 
of dollars, how much will they be per day ? 

1. How long will it take a ship to sail from New York to 
Idverpool, allowing the distance to be 3000 miles, and the ship 
to sail 144 miles per day ? 

8. Sailing at the same rate, how long would it take the same 
flihip to sail round the globe, a distance of 25000 miles ? 
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10. 4Y839-r42. 25. 1203083-?- 327. 

11. 75043-5-52. 26. 19125004-426. 

12. 93840-T-68. 27. 6184673-=- 102. 

13. 421645-T-74. 28. 301140-^478. 

14. 325000-r85. 29. 8893810-r 37846. 

15. 400000-r96. 30. 9302688H- 14356. 

16. 999999-r47. 31. 9749820-T-365. 

17. 3624l7-r29. 82. 3228242-^5734. 

18. 47981 -^251. 33. 75843639426-^8693. 

19. 423405-7-485. 34. 66368547823-7-2789. 

20. 16512-7-344. 35. 102030405060-H 123456. 

21. 804916-^6274. ' 36. 908070605040^654321. 

22. 12689-rl46. 37. IOOOOOOOOOOOOOOO-7-III. 

23. 145260^1846. 38. lOOOOOOOOOOOOOOO-r-llll. 

24. 147735-i-3283. 39. IOOOOOOOOOOOOOOO-7- 11111. 



CONTRACTIONS IN DIVISION. 
128* The operatioDS in division, as well as those in multipli- 
cation, may often be shortened by a careful attention to the appli- 
cation of the preceding principles. 

Cask 1. — When the divisor is a composite nwrnhw. 

Ex. 1. A man divided 837 dollars equally among 27 persons, 
who belonged to 3 families, each family contjuning 9 persons : 
how many dollars did each person receive ? 

Analysis, — Since 27 persons received 837 dollars, each one 
must have received as many dollars, as 27 is contained times in 
837. But as 27 (the number of persons), is a composite numbet 
whose factors are 3 (the nune^ber of families), and 9 (the number 
of persons in each family), it is obvious we may first find hoiw 
many dollars each family received, and then how many each per^ 
son received. 

Operation, If 3 families received 837 

3)837 whole sum divided. dollars, 1 family must have 

9)279 portion of each Fam. received as many dollars, a9 

Atis, 31 " " " person. 8 is contained times in 837 ; 

and 3 in 887, 279 times, l^t is, each family received 279 dollars. 
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Again, if 9 persons, (the number in each family,) received 279 dol- 
lars, 1 person must have received as many dollars, as 9 is con- 
tained times in 279 ; and 9 in 279, 31 times. Arts, 31 dollars. 

Proof. — 31X27=837, the same as the dividend. Hence, 

129* To divide by a composite number. 

1. JJivide the dividend by one of the factors of the divisor, then 
divide the quotient thus obtadned by another factor ; and so on till 
all the factors are employed. The last quotient will be the aauwer, 

II. To find the true remainder. 

If the divisor is resolved into but two factors, multiply the last 
remainder by the first divisor, to the product add the first remain- 
der, if any, and the result will be the true remainder. 

When more than two factors are employed, multiply each re- 
mainder by all the preceding divisors, to the sum of their prod* 
acts, add the first remainder, and the result will be the true re- 
mainder. 

Obs. 1. The true remainder may also be found by multiplying the quotteat 
by the divisor, and subtracting the product from the dividend. 

2. This contraction is exactly the reverse of that in multiplication. (Art. 97.) 
The result will evidently be the same, in whatever order the factors are taken. 

2. A man bought a quantity of clover seed amounting to 507 
pints, which he wished to divide into parcels contaming 64 pints 
each : how many parcels can he make ? 

NoU.-^Since 64=2x8X4, wc divide by the factors respectively. 
Operation. 
2)507 

8)263—1 rem. ... = 1 pt. 

4)31 — 5 rem. Now 5X2 = 10 pts. 

7—3 rem. and 3X8X2' = 48 pts. 
Ans. 7 parcels, and 69 pts. over. 69 pts. True Rem. 

DemonstratioT^.^l. Dividing 507 the number of pinU, by 2, gives 253 for the 
quotient, or distributes the seed into 253 equal parcels, leaving 1 pint over. 
Now the uniU of this quotient are evidently of a differerU value from those of 
the given dividend; for since there are but half as many parcels as at first, it 

Quwr^lS9. How piueMd whmi the divisor Is a eomposite nambmr 1 How Had th« 

4 
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is plain that each parcel mnst contain 2 pints, or 1 quart; that is, eveiy unit 
of the first quotient contains 2 of the units of the given dividend ; consequently, 
eveiy unit of it that remains will contain the same ; (Art. 113. Obs. 2;) there^ 
fore this remainder must be multipUed by 2, in order to find the units of the 
given dividend which it contains. 

2. Dividing the quotient 253 parcels, by 8, will distribute them into 31 other 
equal parcels, each of which wiB evidently contain 8 times the quantity of the 
preceding, viz : 8 times 1 quart =8 quarts, or 1 peck; that is, every unit of the 
second quotient contains 8 of the units in the first quotient, or 8 times 2 of the 
units in the given dividend; therefore what remains of it, must be multiplied 
by 8x2, or 16, to find the units of the given dividend which it contains. 

3. In like manner, it may be shown, that dividing by each successive factor 
reduces each quotient to a cleiss of units of a higner value than the preced- 
ing ; that every unit which remains of any quotient, is of the same vahie as 
that quotient, and must therefore be multiplied by all the preceding divisors, in 
order to find the units of the given dividend which it contains. 

4. Finally, the several remainders being reduced to the same units as those 
of the given dividend according to the rule, their sum must evidently be the 
frue remainder. (Ax. 11.) 

3. How many acres of land, at 35 dollars an acre, can you buy 
for 4650 dollars ? 

4. Divide 16128 by 24. 5. Divide 25Y60 by 56. 
6. Divide 17220 by 84. 7. Divide 91080 by 72. 

m 

Case II. — When the divisor is 1 with ciphers annexed to it, 

1 30» It has been shown that annexing a cipher to a number 
increases its value ten times, or multiplies it by 10. (Art. 98.) 
Reversing this process ; that is, removing a cipher from the right 
hand of a number, will evidently diminish its value ten tim^, or 
divide it by 10 ; for, each figure in the number is thus restored 
to its original place, and consequently to its original value. Thus, 
annexing a cipher to 15, it becomes 150, which is the same as 
15X10. On the other hand, removing the cipher from 150, it 
becomes 15, which is the same as 150 -r 10. 

In the same manner it may be shown, that removing two ciphers 
from the right of a nimiber, divides it by 100; removing three, di- 
vides it by 1000 ; removing /ow, divides it by 10000, (kc. Hence, 

auBST.— 130. What U the effect of anoexing a cipher to a nmnber ? What is the eflbet 
af imnoving a cipher from the right of a number 1 How does this appear 1 
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131. To divide by 10, 100, 1000, &c 

Cut off as mtmy Jigurea frwin the right hand vf the dividend iu 
there are ciphers in the divisor. The rtmaimng figures of the div- 
idend will he the qvaiient, an^d those cut off the remainder. 

8. In one dime there are 10 cents : how many dimes are there 
m 200 cents ? In 340 cents ? In 560 cents ? 

9. In one dollar there are 100 cents : how many dollars are 
there in 65000 cents ? In 765000 cents ? In 4320000 cents ? 

10. Divide 26750000 by 100000. 

11. Divide 144360791 by 1000000. 

12. Divide 582367180309 by 100000000, 

CiSE III, — When the divisor has ciphers on iAe right hand, 

13. How many hogsheads of molasses, at 30 dollars apiece, 
can you buy for 9643 dollars ? 

Ob8. The divfeor 30, is a composite number, the factors of which arc 3 and 
10. (Aits<95,96.) We may, therefore, (fivide first by one factor and th« 
quotient thence aiising by die other. (Art 129.) Now cutting off the right 
hand figure of the dividend, divides it by ten; (Art. 131 ;) consequently divid- 
ing the remaining figures of the dividend by 3, the other fector of the divisor, 
will give the quotient 

Operation. We first cut off the cipher on the right 

3|0 )964|3 of the divisor^ and also cut off the right 

321 "H -^w*, hand figure of the dividend ; then divid- 
ing 964 by 3, we have 1 remainder. 
Now as the 3 cut off, is part of the remainder, we therefore 
annex it to the 1. Atis, 321-i^ hogsheads. Hence, • 

1 32* When there are ciphers on the right hand of the divisor. 

Cut off the ciphers, also cut off as many figures from the right 
of the dividend. Then divide the other figures of th£ dividend hy 
the significant figures of the divisor, and annex the figures cut off 
from the dividend to the remainder. 

14. How many buggies, at 70 dollars apiece, can you buy for 
V860 dollars ? 



QuErr.-131. How proceed when the divisor U 10, 100, 1000, ate. 1 132. When then an 
cipbfln on the right hand of the dlvtaor, how proceedl What is to be done with flgona 
c«t ^tnok the dlvldaodf 
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15. How many barrels will it take to pack 36800 pounds of 
pork, allowing 200 pounds to a barrel ? 

16. Divide 3360000 by 17000. 

133* Operations in Long Division may be shortened by sub- 
tracting the product of the respective figures in the divisor into 
each quotient figure as we proceed in the operation, setting down 
the remainders only. This is called the Italian Method. . 

17. How many times is 21 contained in 4998 ? 

Operation, 
21)4998(238 This method, it will be seen, requires a much 

79 smaller number of figures than the ordinary 

168 process. 

18. Divide 1188 by 33. 19. Divide 2616 by 87. 
20. Divide 3128 by 86. 21. Divide 7125 by 95. 

22. A merchant laid out 873 dollars in flour, at 5 dollars a 
barrel : how many barrels did he get ? 

Operation. We first double the dividend, and then di- 

873 vide the product by 10, which is done by 

2 cutting oflf the right hand figure. (Art. 131.) 

1|0)174|6 But since we multiplied the dividend by 2, it 

174 f Ans. is plain that the 6 cut off, is 2 times too large 

for the remainder ; we therefore divide it by 

2, and we have 3 for the true remainder. Hence, 

134* When the divisor is 5. 

Multiply the dividend by 2, and divide the product hy 10. 
(Art. 131.) 

Nate, — 1. When the figure cut off is a significant figure, it must be dhrided 
by 2 for the true remainder. 

2. This contraction depends upon the principle that any given divisor is 
contained in any given dividend, jiist as many times as twixx that divisor u 
contained in Pwice that dividend, tkree times that divisor in three times that divi- 
dend, &c. For a further illustration of this principle see General Principle« 
in Division. 

23. Divide 6035 by 5. 24. Divide 8450 by 6. 
25. Divide 32561 by 6. 26. Divide 43270 by 5. 
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135* When the divisor is 15, 35, 45, or 55. 
D<yuhle the dividend, and divide the product hy 30, 70, 90, or 
110, a« the case, may he, (Art. 132.) 

Note. — Thk method is simply doubling both the divisor and dividend. We 
must therefore divide the remainder, if any, by 2, for the tnu remainder. 

27. Divide 1256 by 15. 28. Divide 2673 by 35. 

29. Divide 3507 by 45.- 30. Divide 7853 by 55. 

136* When the divisor is 25. 

Multiply the dividend hy 4^ and divide the product hy 100. 
(Art. 131.) 

Note. — This is obviously the same as multipljring both the dividend and divi- 
sor by 4. (Art. 134. Note 3.) Hence, we must divide the remainder, if any 
thus found, by 4, for the true remainder. 

31. Divide 2350 by 25. 32, Divide 4860 by 25. 

33. Divide 42340 by 25, 84. .Divide 94880 by 26. 

13T» To divide by 125. 

Multiply the dividend by S, and divide the prodtut hy 1000. 
(Art 131.) 

Note. — This contraction is multiplying both the dividend and divisor by 8. 
For the triu remainder, therefore, we must divide the remainder, if any, l^ 8. 

35. Divide 8375 by 125. 36. Divide 25426 by 125. 

138. To divide by 75, 175, 225, or 275. 
Multiply the dividend hy 4, and divide the product hy 300, 700, 
900, or 1100, as the case may he, (Art. 132.) 
Note. — For the trwe remainder, divide the remainder, if any thus found, by 4. 
37. Divide 1125 by 75, 38. Divide 2876 by 175. 

39. Divide 3825 by 225. 40. Divide 8250 by 275. 

139* The preceding are among the most frequent and useful 
modes of contracting operations in division. Various other 
methods might be added, but they will naturally suggest them- 
selves to the inventive student, as opportunities occur for their 
application. 

41. How long would it take a vessel sailing 100 miles per day 
to cireumnavigate the earth, whose circumference is 25000 miles ? 
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42. The distanoe of the Earth from the 'Sun is 95»000^000 of 
miles : how long would it take . a balloon going at the rate of 
100,000 miles a year^ to reach the sun ? 

43. The debts of the several States of the Unicm, in 1840, 
amounted to 171^000,000 of dollars, and the number of inhabi- 
tants was 17,000,000 : how much must ea^h individual hare been 
taxed to pay the debt ? 

44. The national debt of Holland is 800,000,000 of dollars, 
and the number of inhabitants 2300,000 : what b the amoont 
of indebtedness of each individual ? 

45. The national debt of Spain is 467,000,000 (^ dollars, and 
the number of mhabitants 11,^0,000 : what is the amount of 
indebtedness of each individual ? 

46. The national debt oi Russia is 150,000,000 of dollars, and 
the number of inhabitants 51,100,000 : what is the amount of 
indebtedness of each individual ? 

47. The national debt of Austria is 380,000,000 <^ dollars, 
and the number of inhabitants 34,100,000 : what is the amount 
of indebtedness of each individual ? 

48. The national debt ci France is 1,800,000,000 of dollars, 
and the number of inhabitants 33,300,000 : what is the amoimt 
of indebtedness of each individual ? 

49. The national debt of Great Britain is 6,656,000,000 of 
dollars, and the number of inhabitants 25,300,000 : what is the 
amount of indebtedness of each individual ? 

60. Divide 467000000000 by 26000000000. 



51. 


568240—42. 


62. 


462156-7-75. 


52. 


785372 — 63. 


63. 


3562189 -=-226. 


63. 


896736-7-72. 


64. 


685726-T-32000 


64. 


67234568-^5. 


65. 


723564 -r 175. 


65. 


84256726-rl6. 


66. 


892566-^225. 


66. 


42367581-T-45. 


67. 


456212-7-275. 


67. 


16763672-7-86. 


68. 


926673-rl26. 


68. 


3266386 -^ 55. 


69. 


768421 — 176. 


•69. 


45672400-7-25. 


70. 


876240-7-276. 


60. 


6245634-^46. ^ 


71. 


7825600-5-80000. 


61. 


8246623-rl26. 


72. 


92004578-M 00000. 
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GENERAL PRINCIPt^S IN DIVISION. 

140* From the nature of division, it is evident, that the 
valtie of the quotient depends both on the divisor and the divi- 
dend, 

141* K a given divisor is contained in a given dividend a 
certain number of times, the same divisor will obviously be con- 
tainedy 

In double that dividend, twice as many times. 

In three times that dividend, thrice as many times, &c- Hence, 

If the divisor remains the same, multiplying the dividend hy any 
number^ is in effect multiplying the quotient hy that number. 

Thus, 6 is contained in 12, 2 times ; in 2 times 12 or 24, 6 is 
contained 4 times ; (i. e. twice 2 times ;) in 3 times 12 or 36, 6 
is contained 6 times ; (i. e, thrice 2 times ;) &c. 

142* Again, if a given divisor is contained in a given divi- 
dend a certsdn number of times, the same divisor is contained. 

In half that dividend, half as many times ; 

In a third of that dividend, a third as many times, &c. Hence, 

If the divisor remains the same, dividing the dividend by any 
number, is in effect dividing the quotient hy that number. 

Thus, 8 is contained in 48, 6 times ; in 48-7-2 or 24, (half of 
48,) 8 is contained 3 times ; (L e. half of 6 times ;) in 48-=- 3 or 
16, (a third of 48,) 8 is contained 2 times ; (L e. a third of 6 
times;) <&;c. 

1 43* If a given divisor is contained in a given dividend a 
certain number of times, then, in the same dividend. 

Twice that divisor is contained only lialf as many times ; 

Three times that divisor, a third as many times, <fec. Hence, 

If the dividend remains the same, multiplying the divisor by any 
number, is in effect dividing the quotient by that number, 

'Jlius, 4 is contained in 24, 6 times ; 2 times 4 or 8 is con- 

ain:iiT.~140. Upon what doei the valtie of the qvottont depend 7 141. If the diviaor ra- 
aialBS Uie same, what eObet has It on the quotient to mnltiply the dividend 1 143. What 
li the eflbct of dividing the dividend by any given number 1 143. If the dividend reraalni 
tbB fame, what is thti etBeel of mnltlpiying the dlviiar by any given number 1 
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tained in 24, 3 times ; (i. e. h^jCiof G times ;) 3 times 4 or 12 is 
contained in 24, 2 times ; (i. e. a third of 6 times ;) <&c. 

144* If a given divisor is c<Hitained in a given dividend a 
certain number of times, then, in the same dividend, 

Jffalf that divisor is contained ttnce as many times ; 

A third of that divisor, three times as many times, &c. Hence, 

If the dividend re.nains the satne, dividing the divisor hy any 
number, is in effect multiplying the quotient hy that number. 

Thus, 6 is contained in 36, 6 times ; 6-T-2 or 3, (half of 6,) is 
contained in 36, 12 times; (i. e. twice 6 times ;) 6 -=-3 or 2, (a 
third of 6,) is contained in 36, 18 times ; (i. e. thrice 6 times ;) &c. 

1 45* From the preceding articles, it is evident that any given 
divisor is contained in any given dividend, just as many times as 
twice that divisor is contained in twice that dividend ; three times 
that divisor in three times that dividend, &c. 

Conversely, any given divisor is contained in any given dividend 
just as many times, as half that divisor is contained in half thai 
dividend ; a third of that divisor, in a third of that dividend, (fee. 
Hence, 

1 46* If the diviswr and dividend are both multiplied, or both 
divided by the same number, the quotient will not be altered. 

Thus, 6 is contained in 12, 2 times ; 

2 times 6 is contained in 2 times 12, 2 times ; 

3 times 6 is contained in 3 times 12, 2 times, &q. 
Again, 12 is contained in 48, 4 times ; 

12-7-2 is contained in 48-r-2, 4 times ; 
12 -r 3 is contained in 48-r3, 4 times, &c. 

147* If the sum of two or more numbers is divided by any 
number, the quotient will be equal to the sum of the quotient* 
which will arise from dividing the given numbers separately. 

Thus, the sum of 12+18 = 30; and 30-r6=5. 
Now, 12-7-6=2 ; and 18-r6=3 ; but the sum of 2+3=5. 

Again, the sum of 32 + 24+40=96 ; and 96-^8=12. 
Kow, 32-=-8=4; 24-t-8=3; and40-e8=o; but 4+3+6=12 



QlTBiT.->^44. What of dividinir the dMnnr? 146. What is the eflbet tipna the qnolleiir 
tf the divisor and dividend aie both maltiplied, or both divided by the Mine number 1 
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CANCELATION.* 

148* "We have seen that division is finding a quotient, which, 
multiplied into the divisor, will produce the dividend. (Art. 112.) 
If, therefore, the dividend is resolved into two such factors that 
one of them is the divisor, the other factor will, of course, be the 
quotient. Suppose, for example, 42 is to be divided by 6. Now 
the factors of 42 are 6 and 7, the first of which being the divisor, 
the other must be the quotient. Therefore, 

Canceling a factor of any number, divides the numher by that 
factor. Hence, 

1 49. When the dividend is the product of two factors, one 
of which is the same as the divisor. 

Cancel the factor common to the dividend and divisor ; the 
other factor of tJie dividend will he the answer. (Ax. 9.) 
JVW«.— The term catuxl^ signifies to erase or reject, 

1. Divide the product of 34 into 28 by 34. 

Common Meth)d, By Cancelation, 

34 W)*£X28 

28 28 Ans. . 

272 

68 Canceling the factor 34, which is com- 

34)952(28 Ans. mon both to the divisor and dividend, we 

68 have 28 for the quotient, the same as be- 

272 fore. 
272 

150* The method of contracting arithmetical operations, by 
rejecting equal factors, is called Cancelation. 

Qbs. It applies with great advantage to that class of examples and problems, 
which involve both multiplication and division ; that is, which require the pro^ 
duct of two or more numbers to be divided by another number, or by the 'product 
of two or more numbers. 

2. Divide 76X45 by 76. 3. Divide 63X81 by 81. 
4. Divide 65X82 by 82. 5. Divide 95^73 by 95. 
6. Divide the product of 45 times 84 by 9. 

* Birk*8 Arithmetical Collections: London, 17M 

4* 
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Analyns, — ^The factor 45=5X9; hence the dividend is com- 
posed of the factors 84X5X9. We may therefore cancel 9« 
which is common both to. the divisor and dividend, and 84 X 5, 
the other factors of the dividend, will be the answer required. 

Operation, Proof. 

» )84X5X» 84X6X 9=3780 

420 Ans, And 8780^9=420. 

1. Divide the product of 45 X 6 X 3 by 18 X 5. 

Operation. Proof. 

UX5)45X^X$ 45X6X3=810; and 18X5=90 

9 Ans. Now, 810-f-90=9 

Note. — We cancel the fkcton 6 and 3 in the dividend and 18 in the divi* 
flor; for 6x3=18. Canceling the same or equal factors in the divisor ant? 
dividend, is dividing them both by the same nmnber, and therefore does not 
affect the quotient. (Arts. 146, 14iB.) Hence, 

151* When the divisor and dividend have common factorsr. 

Cancel the factore common to both ; then divide the product of 
ihoee remaining in the dividend by the prodtict of those remaining 
in the divisor. 

8. Divide 15x7x12 by 5X3X7x2. 

9. Divide 27X3X4X7 by 9X12X6. 

10. Divide 75X15X24 by 25X3X6X4X5. 

Note. — The further development and application of the principles of Cancela- 
tion, may be seen in reduction of compound fractions to simple ones; in multi- 
plication and division of fractions \ in ample and compound proportion, 4tc. 

1 5 1 • a. The four preceding rules, viz : Addition, Subtraction, 
Multiplication, and Division, are usually called the Fundamental 
RuLXS of Arithmetic, because they are the foundcUion or basis of 
all arithmetical calculations. 

Obs. Every change fliat can be made upon the value of a number, must 
necessarily either increase or diminish it. Hence, the fundamental operations 
in aritimietic are, strictly speaking, but two, addiUon and suHraction; that is, 
increioe and decrease. Multiplication, we have seen, is an abbreviated fon& 
of addition ; division of subtraction. (Arts. 80, 1 14.) 

UvssT.— ISl. a. Name the ftudamental mlet of Aiithinetle. Why are tiwse rates eaUei 
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APPLICATIONS OP THB FUNDAHEI9TAL RULES. 

152* When the sum oi two numhers and one of the numbers 
are given, to find the other number. 

From the given sum, subtract the given number, and the remainder 
will he i\e other number, 

Ex. 1. The sum of two numbers is 87, one of which is- 25 : 
what is the other number ? 

Solution, — 87 — 25=62, the other number. (Art. 72.) 

Proof. — 62+25=87, the given sum. (Ax. 11.) 

2. A and B together own 350 acres of land, 95 of which be- 
long to A : how many does B own ? 

3. Two merchants bought 1785 bushels of barley together, one 
of them took 860 bushels : how many bushels did the other have ? 

153* When the difference and the greater of two numbers are 
given, to find the less, 

Sicbtract the difference from the greater, and the remainder will 
he the less number, 

4. The greater of two numbers is 72, and the difiTerence be- 
tween them is 28 : what is the less number ? 

Solution, — 72 — 28=44, the less number. (Art. 72.) 

Proof. — 44+28=72, the greater number. (Art. 78. Obs.) 

5. A man bought a horse and chaise ; for the chaise he gave 
265 dollars, which was 75 dollars more than he paid for the 
horse : how much did he give foV the horse ? 

6. A traveler met two droves of sheep; the first contained 
1250, which was 125 more than the second had : how many 
sheep were there in the second drove ? 

154. When the difference and the less of two numbers are 
given, to find the greater, 

QccsT.— 158. Wta«nt]MfamortwoBiimlMnaBdoMoftlimiidngiv«ii,]iowiitlM«k« 
Ibaadi 153. Wliea the dilbreBce and the snatsr of two nunlMn an givm, bow to ttft 
kMlbond? 154. W]Mat]MdifibMiiMWidthaltMortwoBaiiib«iaieglf«ii,lwwtol]w 
fraaHrfouidl 
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Add the difference and the Use number togeiker, and the mm will 
he the greater number, (Art. 73. Obs.) 

I. The diflference between two numbers is 12, and the less 
number is 45 : what is the greater number ? 

Solution. — 45+12=5*7, the greater number. 

Proof. — 5l — 46=12, the given difference. (Art. 72.) 

8. A is worth 1890 dollars, and B is worth 350 dollars more 
than A : how much is B worth ? 

9. A man's expenses are 2561 dollars a year, and his income 
exceeds his expenses 875 dollars : how much is his income ? 

155* When the sum and difference of two numbers are given, 
to find the two numbers. 

From the sum subtract the difference, divide the remainder by 2, 
and the quotient unll be the smaller number. 

To the smaller number thus found, add the given difference, and 
the sum will be the larger number, 

10. The sum of two numbers is 48, and their difference is 18 : 
what are the numbers ? 

Solution. — 48 — 18=30, and 30—2=15, the smaller number. 
And 15-4-18=33, the greater number. 

Proof. — 33 + 15=48, the given sum. (Ax. 11.) 

II. The sum of the ages of two men is 173 years, and the 
difference between them is 15 years : what are their ages ? 

12. A man. bought a span of horses and a carriage for 856 
dollars ; the carriage was worth 165 dollars more than the horses : 
what was the price of each ? 

156* When the product of two numbers and one of the 

numbers are given, to find the other number. 

Divide the given product by the given number, and the quotient 
will be the number required. (Art. 91.) 

€hrg8T.->155. When the'sumund diflference of two namben are fAven, how are the 
nnmbere fimnd 1 156. Wtami the prodvet of two nimben and one of them are given, how 
Is the other found? 
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13. The product of two numbers is 144, and one of the num- 
bers is 8 : what is the other number ? 

Solution. — 144—8=18, the required number. (Art. 120.) 

Proof. — 18X8=144, the given product. (Art. 88.) 

14. The product of A and B's ages is 3250 years, and B's age 
is 60 years : what is the age of A ? 

15. The product of the length of a field multiplied hf its 
breadth is 15925 rods, and its breadth is 91 rods : what is its 
length ? 

157* When the divisor and quotient are given, to find the 
dividend. 

Multiply the given divisor and quotient together, and the jtrodtici 
tcill be the dividend. (Art. 121.) 

16. If a certain divisor is 12, and the quotient is 30, what is 
the dividend ? 

Soluticm. — 30X12=360, the dividend required. 
Pboof. — 360-M2=30, the given quotient. (Art. 120.) 

17. If the quotient is 275 and the divisor 683, what must be 
the dividend ? 

18. If the divisor is 1031 and the quotient 1002, what must 
be the dividend ? 

158* When the dividend and quotient are given, to find the 
divisor. 

Divide the given dividend hy the given quotient, and the quotient 
thus obtained unit be the number required. (Art. 122.) 

19. A certain dividend is 864, and the quotient is 12 : what is 
the divisor ? 

/S^oZtt/ton.— 864-M2=72, the divisor required. (Art. 120.) 
Proof. — 72X12=864, the given dividend. (Art. 121.) 

20. A gentleman handed a purse containing 1152 shillings, to 

QuKST.— 157. When the dlvlaor and qooUent' are pi^en, how is the dividend fbond t 
ISB. When the dividend and quotient ave given, how it the divisor found 1 
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a company of beggars, which, was sufficient to give them 24 shil- 
lings apiece : how many beggars were there ? 

21. A farmer having 2500 sheep, divided them into flocks of 
125 each : how many flocks did they make ? 

159* When the product of three numbers and tufo of the 
numbers are given, to find the other number. 

Divide the given product by the product of the two given num- 
hers, and the qibotient will he the other number, 

22. There are three numbers whose product is 288 ; one of 
them is 8, and another 9 : it is required to find the other number. 

Solution, — 9X8=72 ; and 288-=- 72=4, the number required. 

P»ooF. — 9X8X4=288, the given product. 

23. The product of three persons' ages is 14880 years ; the 
|ige of the oldest is 31 years, and that of the second is 24 years : 
what is the age of the youngest ? 

24. If a garrison of 75 men have 18750 pounds of meat, 
how long will it last them, allowing 25 pounds to each man per 
month ? 

25. The sum of two numbers is 3471, and the less is 1629 : 
what is the greater ? 

26. The sum of two numbers is 4136, and the greater is 3074 : 
what is the less ? 

27. The difference between two numbers is 128, and the greater 
is 760 : what is the less ? 

28. The difference between two numbers is 340, and the less 
is 634 : what is the greater? 

29. The sum of two numbers is 12640, and their difference is 
1608 : what are the numbers? 

30. The sum of two numbers is 25264, and their difference 
is 736 : what are the numbers ? 

31. The sum of two numbers is 42126, and their difference is 
176 : what are the numbers ? 

92, The product of two numbers is 246018, and one of them 
is 313 : what is the other number ? 
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SECTION VI. 

PROPERTIES OF NUMBERS* 

Art. 160* The progress as well as the pleasure d tlie student 
in Arithmetic, depends very much upon the accuracy of his knowl- 
edge of the terms, which are employed in mathematical reasoning. 
Particular pains should therefore be taken to understand their 
tme import. 

Def. 1. An integer signifies a whole number. (Art. 28. Obs. 2.) 

2. Whole numbers or integers are divided into prime and com- 
posite numbers. 

3. A composite number, we have seen, is one which may be 
produced by multiplying two or more numbers together ; as, 4, 
10, 15. (Art. 96.) 

4. A prims number is one which carmot be produced by multi- 
plying any two or more numbers together ; or which cannot be 
exactly divided by any whde number, except a unit and itself. 
ThtM, 1, 2, 3, 5, 7, 11, 13, <fec., are prime numbers. 

Obs. 1. One number is said to be prirne to another ^ when a imit is the only 
number by which both can be divided without a remainder. 

2. The learner must be careful not to confound numbers which are prime 
to each other with pime numbers ; for numbers that are prime to each other, 
may themselves be composite numbers. Thus 4 and 9 are pvime to each 
other, while they are composite numbers. 

3. The number of prime numbers is unlimited. For those under 3413, 
see Table, page 94. 

5. An even number is one which can be divided by 2 without 
a remainder ; as, 4, 6, 8, 10. 

CluKST.— 160. Upon what does the progress and pleasure of the student in Arithmetio 
very orach depend 1 What is an integer 1 What Is a composite namber 1 What Is a 
prtme namber? Am prime numbers divisible by other numbers 1 Oba, When is one 
number said to be prime to another 1 How many prime numbers are there 1 What is an 
even number 1 An odd namber 1 Obs. Are even numbers prime or eomposlte t What 
Is true of odd numbers in this respect t 

* Bailow on the Theory of Numbers ; also, Bonnyeastle's Arithmetle. 
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6. An odd number is one which cannot be divided by 2 with- 
out a remainder ; as> 1, 3, 5, 7, 9, 15. 

Ob8. All even numben except 2, are eomipoaU numben ; an odd number 'm 
■ometimes a amfosiie^ and Bometimes a primt number. 

7. One number is a meamre of another, when the former is 
contained in the latter, any number of times without a remainder. 
Thus, 3 is a measure of 15 ; 7 is a measure of 28, <&c. 

8. One number is a multiple of another, when the former can 
be divided by the latter without a remainder. Thus, 6 is a mul- 
tiple of 3 ; 20 is a multiple of 5, <&c. 

Obs. a mvUipU is therefore a composite number, and the nmnbier thus con- 
tained in it, is always one of its factors. 

9. The aliquot parte of a number, are the parts by which it 
can be measured or divided without a remainder. Thus, 5 and 7 
are the aliquot parts of 35. 

10. The reciprocal of a number is the quotioit arising from 
dividing a unit by that number. Thus, the reciprocal of 2 is -)> ; 
the reciprocal of 3 is i ; that of i is f , <fec. 

11. The difference between a given number and 10, 100, 1000, 
^c, that is, between the griven number and the next Mgher order, 
is called the ABrrHMsricAL Compleicbnt of that number. Thus, 
3 is the complement of 7 ; 15 is the complement of 85. 

Obs. The arithmetical complement of a number consisting of tme integral 
figure, either with or without decimals, is found by subtracting the number 
from 10. If there are two integral figures, they are subtracted from 100 j If 
three, from 1000, &c. 

12. A perfect number is oiie which is equal to the sum of all 
its aliquot parts. Thus, 6=1+2+3, the sum of its aliquot parts, 
and is a perfect number. 

Obs. 1. All the numlMers known, to which this prbpeity really belongs, arv 
the following: 6; 28; 496; 8128; 33,550,336; 8,589,869,056; 137,438,691,328 j 
and 2,305,843,008,139,952,128.* 

2. All perfect numbers terminate with 6, or 28. 

UuKST.~ When it ooe namber a measure of another t What it a nraltiide 7 What am 
feUqaoi paru 1 What is the ledprocal of a namber 1 

* Hattfin^s Mathematleal Recraattons. 
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^ 161* By the term properties of numbers, is meant those 
qualities or elements which are inherent and inseparable from 
them. Some of the more prominent are the following ; 

1. The sum of any two or more even numbers, is an even number. 

2. The difference of any two even numbers, is an even number. 

3. The sum or difference of two odd numbers, is even; but the 
sum of three odd numbers, is odd. 

4. The sum of any even number of odd numbers, is even ; but 
the sum of any odd number of odd numbers, is odd. 

5. The sum, or difference, of an even and an odd number, is an 
odd number. 

6. The product of an eixen and an odd number, or of tteo even 
numbers, is even. 

I, If an even number be divisible by an odd number, the 
quotient is an even number. 

8. The product of any number of factors, is even, if any one of 
them be even. 

9. An odd number cannot be divided by an even number with- 
out a remainder. 

10. The product of any two or more odd numbers, is an odd 
number. 

II. If an odd number divides an even number, it will also 
divide the half of it. 

12. If an even number be divisible by an odd number, it will 
also be divisible by double that number. 

18. Any number that measures two others, must likewise 
measure their sum, their differevice, and their product, 

14. A number that measures another, must also measure its 
multiple, or its product by any whole number. 

15. Any number expressed by the decimal notation, divided 
by 9, will leave the sam^ remainder, as the sum of its figures or 
digits divided by 9. 

DemonstriUion.^Teike any number, as 6357 ; now separating it into its seve- 
ral parts, it becomes 6000+300+50+7. But 6000=6X1000=6X(999+1) 
=6x999+6. In like manner 300=3x99+3, and 50=5x9+5. Hence 
6357=6X999+3x99+5X9+6+3+5+7; and 6357+ 9 =(6x999+3x99+ 

QtJSBT.~16l. What Is meant by properties of nnmben 1 
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6XlH-^+3+6+7)-*-9. But 6X999+3X99+6X9 is evidently diviable by 9^ 
therefore if 6357 be divided by 9, it will leave the same remainder as 6+3+5+ 
7-4-9. The same will be found true of any other number whatever. 

Obs. 1. This property of the number 9 affords an ingenious method of proving 
each of the fundamental rules. (Arts. 90, 123.) The same property belongs to 
the number 3; for, 3 is a measure of 9, and will therefore be contained an ex< 
act number of times in any number of 9s. But it belongs to no other digit. 

2. The preceding is not a necessary but an incidental property of the num- 
ber 9. It arises from the law of increase in the decimal notation. If the radix 
of the system were 8, it would belong to 7; if the radix were 12, it would be< 
long to 11 ; and universally, it belongs to the number that is one less than the 
radix of the system of notation. 

16. If the number 9 is multiplied by any single figure or digit, 
the sum of the figures composing tlie product, will make 9. 
Thus, 9X4=36, and 3+6=9. 

17. If we take any two numbers whatever ; then onR of thera, 
or their sum, or their difference, is divisible by 8. Thus, take 1 1 
and 17 ; ihough neither of the numbers themselves, nor their sum 
is divisible by 3, yet their diflference is, for it is 6. 

18. Any number divided by 11, will leave the sarne remainder, 
as the sum of its alternate digits in the even places reckoning 
from the right, taken from the sum of its alternate digits in the 
odd places, increased by 11 if necessary. 

Take any number, as 88405603, and mark the alternate fig- 
ures. Now the sum of those marked, viz: 8+6+6+3=17. 
The sum of the others, viz : 3+4+5+0=12. And 17 — 12=5, 
the remainder sought. That is, 88405603 divided by 11, will 
leave 5 remainder. 

Again, take 5847362, the sum of the marked figures is 14 ; 
the sum of those not marked is 21. Now 21 taken from 25, 
.(=14+11,) leaves 4, the remainder sought. 

19. Every composite number may be resolved into prim£ factors. 
Fbr, since a composite number is produced by multiplying two oi 
more factors together, (Art. 160. Def. 3,) it may evidently be re- 
solved into those factors ; and if these factors themselves are com- 
posite, they also may be resolved into other factors, and thus the 
analysis may be continued, irntil all the factors are prime numbers. 

20. The least divisor of every number is a prim£ number. 
For, every whole number is either prime, or composite ; (Art. 160. 
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Def. 2 ;) but a composite number, we have just seeD, can be re- 
solved into prime factors ; consequently, the least divisor of every 
number must be a p^me number. 

21. Every prime number except 2, if increased or diminished 
by 1, is divisible by 4. See table of prime numbers, next page. 

22. £very prime number except 2 and 3, if increased or 
diminished by 1, is divisible by 6. 

25, /Eyery prime number, except 2 and 5, is contained without 
a remainder, in the number expressed in the common notation by 
as many 9s as there are units, less one, in the prime number itself. *^ 
Thus, 3 is a measure of 99 ; 1 of 999,999 ; and 13 of 999,999, 
999,999. 

24. Every prime number, except 2, 3, and 5,' is a measure of 
the number expressed in common notation, by as many Is as there 
are units, less one, in the prime number. Thus, 7 is a measure 
of 111,111 ; and 13 of 111,111,111,111. 

26. All prime numbers except 2, are odd ; and consequently 
terminate with an odd digit. (Art. 160. Def. 4.) 

Note. — 1. It most not be inferred from this that all odd numbers are prime. 
(Art 160. Def. 6. Obs.) 

2. It is plain that any number terminating with 5, can be divided by 5 with- 
out a remainder. Hence, 

26. All prime numbers, except 2 and 5, must terminate with 
1, 3, 7, or 9 ; all other numbers are composite, 

161* a. To find the prime numbers in any series of numbers. 

Write in their proper order all the odd numbers contained in the 
series. Then reckoning from 3, pla4:e a point over every third num.- 
her in the series ; reckoning from 6, place a point over every fifth 
number ; reckoning from Y, place a point over every seventh num* 
her, and so on. The numbers remaining without points, together 
with the number 2, are the primes required. 

Take the series of numbers up to 40, thus, 1, 3, 5, 7, 9, 11, 13, 
15, 17, 19, 21, 23, 26, 27, 29, 31, 33, 35, 37, 39 ; then adding the 
number 2, the primes are 1, 2, 3, 5, 7, 11, 13, &c. 

Note. — ^This method of excluding the numbers which are not prime firom a 
■eries, was mvented by Eratosthenes, and is therefore called Eratosthane^ Sieve, 

* Thfcorie des Nombies, par M. Legendre. 
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TABLE OF PRIME NUMBERS FROM 1 TO 3413. 



1 

2 

3 
5 

n 
11 

13 

17 

19 

23 

29 

31 

37 

41 

43 

47 

53 

59 

61 

67 

71 

73 

79 

83 

89 

97 

101 

103 

107 

109 

113 

127 

131 

137 

139 

149 

151 

167 

163 

167 



173 

179 

181 

191 

193 

197 

199 

211 

223 

227 

229 

233 

239 

241 

251 

257 

263 

269 

271 

27 

281 

283 

293 

307 

311 

313 

317 

331 

337 

347 

349 

353 

359 

367 

373 

379 

383 

389 

397 

401 



409 
419 
421 
431 
433 
439 
443 
449 
457 
461 
463 
467 
479 
487 
491 
499 
503 
509 
521 
623 
641 
547 
567 
563 
569 
671 
577 
587 
593 
599 
601 
607 
613 
617 
619 
631 
641 
643 
647 
653 



659 
661 
673 

677 
683 
691 
701 
709 
719 
727 
733 
739 
743 
751 
757 
761 
769 
773 
787 
797 
809 
811 
821 
823 
827 
829 
839 
853 
857 
869 
863 
877 
881 
883 
887 
907 
911 
919 
929 
937 



941 

947 

963 

967 

971 

977 

983 

991 

997 

1009 

1013 

1019 

1021 

1031 

ia33 

1039 

1049 

1051 

1061 

1063 

1069 

1087 

1091 

1093 



1223 
1229 
1231 
1237 
1249 
1259 
1277 
1279 
1283 
1289 
1291 
1297 
1301 
1303 
1307 
1319 
1321 
1327 
1361 
1367 
1373 
1381 
1399 
1409 



10971423 
11031427 
11091429 
11171433 
11231439 
11291447 
1151 1461 
11531453 
11631469 
11711471 
11811481 
1187,1483 
11931487 
12011489 
12131493 
121711499 



1511 
1523 
1631 
15'43 
1549 
1553 
1559 
1567 
1571 
1679 
1683 
1697 
1601 
1607 
1609 
1613 
1619 
1621 
1627 
1637 
1667 
1663 
1667 
1669 
1693 
1697 
1699 
1709 
1721 
1723 
1733 
1741 
1747 
1763 
1769 
1777 
1783 
1787 
1789 
1801 



1811 
1823 
1831 
1847 
1861 
1867 
1871 
1873 
1877 
1879 
1889 
1901 
1907 
1913 
1931 
1933 
1949 
1951 
1973 
1979 
1987 
1993 
1997 
1999 
2003 
2011 
2017 
2027 
2029 
2039 
2053 
2063 
2069 
2081 
2083 
2087 
2089 
2099 
2111 
2113 



2129:242312741 



2131 
2137 
2141 
2143 



2437 
2441 
2447 
2459 
2153:2467 
21612473 
21792477 
22032603 
22072521 
22132531 
2221 2539 



2237 
2239 
2243 
2251 
2267 
2269 
2273 
2281 
2287 
2293 
2297 
2309 
2311 
2333 
2339 
23^1 
2347 
2351 
2357 
2371 
2377 
2381 
2383 
2389 
2393 
2399 
2411 
2417 



2543 
26.49 
2551 
2567 
2579 
2591 
2598 
2609 
2617 
2621 
2633 
2647 
2667 
2659 
2663 
2671 
2677 
2683 
2687 
2689 
2693 
2699 
2707 
2711 
2713 
2719 
2729 
2731 



2749 
2753 
2767 
2777 
2789 
2791 
2797 
2801 
2803 
2819 
2833 
2837 
2843 
2861 
28571 



28613221 
28793229 
2887;326l 



3079 
3083 
3089 
3109 
3119 
3121 
3137 
3163 
3167 
3169 
3181 
3187 
3191 
3203 
3209 
3217 



2897 
2903 
2909 
2917 
2927 
2939 
2963 
2957 
2963 
2969 
2971 
2999 
3001 
3011 
3019 
3023 
3037 
3041 
3049 
3061 
3067 



3253 
3257 
3259 
3271 
3299 
3301 
3307 
3313 
3319 
3323 
3329 
3331 
3343 
3347 
3359 
3361 
3371 
3373 
3389 
3391 
3407 
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DIFFERENT SCALES OF NOTATION. 

162* A number expressed in the decimal notation, may be 
changed to any required scale of notation in the following manner. 

Divide the given number hy the radix of the required scah con- 
tinttally, till the quotient is less than the radix ; then annex to the 
last quotient the several remainders in a retrograde order, placing 
ciphers where there is no remainder, and the result mil be the num- 
ber in the scale required, (Arts. 43, 44.) 

Ex. 1. Express 429 in the quinary scale of notation, 

Explanation, — By Dividing the given number . 6)429 
by 6, it is evidently distributed into 85 parts, 6) 85 — 4 

each of which is equal to 5, with 4 remainder. 6) 17 — 

Dividing again by 5, these parts are distributed 3 — 2 

into 17 other parts, each of which is equal to 5 Ans. 3204 

times 6, and the remainder is nothing. Dividing by 5 the third 
time, the parts last found are again distributed into 3 other parts, 
each «f which is equal to 5 times 5 into 5, with 2 remainder. 
Thus, the given number is resolved into 3X6X5X5 + 2X5X5+ 
0X5+4, or 3204, which is the answer required. 

2. Change 7864 from the decimal to the binary scale. 

Ans, 1111010101110. 

3. Change 7864 from the decimal to the ternary scale. 

Ans, 101202220. 

4. Change 7854 from the decimal to the quaternary scale. 

Ans, 1322232. 
6. Change 7864 from the decimal to the quinary scale. 

Ans, 222404. 

6. Change 7854 from the decimal to the senary scale. 

Ans. 100210. 

7. Change 7854 from the decimal to the octary scale. 

Ans, 17250. 

8. Change 7854 from the decimal to the nonary scale. 

Ans, 11686. 

9. Change 7854 from the decimal to the duodecimal scale. 

Ans. 4666. 
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10. Change 35261 from the decimal to the quaternary scale. 

11. Change 643176 from the decimal to the octary scale. 

12. Change 175683 from the decimal to the septenary scale. 

13. Change 534610 from the decimal to the octary scale. 

14. Change 841568 from the decimal to the nonary scale. 

15. Change 592835 from the decimal to the duodecimal scale. 

Note. — Since every scale requires as many characters as there are units in 
the radix, we will denote 10 by /, and 11 by e. Am. 2470 t e. 

163* To change a number expressed ia any given scale of 
notation, to the decimal scale. 

Multiply the left hand figure by the given radix, and to the 
product add the next figure ; then multiply this sum by the radix 
again, and to this product add the next figure ; thus continue the 
operation till all the figures in the given number have been employed^ 
and the last product mill be the number in the decimal scale, 

16. Change 3204 from the quinary to the decimal scale. 

Operati^m. 

Explanation. — ^Multiplying the left hand figure 82tW 

by 5, the given radix, evidently reduces it to the 5 

next lower order; for in the quinary scale, 5 in 17 

an inferior order make one in the next superior 5 

order. For the same reason, multiplying this 85 

sum by 5 again, reduces it to the next lower 5 

order, &c. 429 Ans, 

Obs. This and the preceding operations are the same in principle, as reducing 
compound numbers from one denomination to another. 

17. Change 1322232 from the quaternary to the decimal scale. 

Ans. 7854. 

18. Change 2546571 from the octary to the decimal scale. 

19. Change 34120521 from the senary to the decimal scale. 

20. Change 145620314 from the septenary to the decimal scale. 

21. Change 834107621 from the nonary to the decimal scale. 

22. Change 403130021 from the quinary to the decimal scale. 

23. Change 704400316 from the octary to the decimal scale. 

24. Change 903 124106 from the duodecimal to the decunal scale. 
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ANALYSIS OP COMPOSITE NUMBERS. 

164* Every composite numbeGr, it has been shown, may be 
resolved into ^me factors. (Art. 161. Prop. 19.) 

Ex. 1. Resolve 210 into its prime factors. 

. Operation, We first divide the given number by 2, which 

'2)210 is the least number that will divide it with- 

3) 105 out a remainder, and which is also a prime 

5)35 number. (Prop. 20.) We next divide by 3, 

7 then by 6. The several divisors and the last 

Ans, 2, 8, 6, snd 7. quotient are the prime factors required. 

Proof.— 2 X 3 X 5 X 7=210. Hence, 

165« To resolve a composite number into its prime factors. 

Divide the given number by the smallest number which will di- 
vide it without a remainder ; then divide the quotient in' the same 
way, and thus continue the operation Hll a quotient is obtained 
which can be divided by no number greater than 1. The several 
divisors with the last quotient, will be the prime factors required. 
(Art. 181. Prop. 19.) 

Demonstration. — Eveiy division of a number, it is plain, resolves it into two 
factors, yv.: the divisor and dividend. (Art. 112.) Bat according to the rule, 
the diviflovs, in every case, are the smaUest numbers that will divide the given 
nnmber and the successive quotients without a remainder ; consequently they 
are all prime numbers. (Art. 161. Prop. 20.) And since the division is con- 
tinued till a quotient is obtained, which cannot be divided by any number 
greater than 1, it follows that the last quotient must also be a prime number; 
for| a prime number is one which cannot be exactiy divided by any whole 
number except a U7Ut and OMf. (Art. 160. De£ 4.) 

Obs. 1. Since the least divisor of every number is a prime number, it is evi- 
dent that a composite number may be resolved into its prime factors, by divid- 
ing it continually by any prijne number that will divide the given number and 
(he quotients without a remainder. Hence, 

2. A composite number can be divided by any of its prime factors without a 
remainder, and by the product of any two or move of them, but by no other 
number. Thus, the prime factors of 43 are 2, 3, and 7. Now 42 c&n be di- 

QvsiT.— 165. How do yon resolve a composite number into its prime factors 1 Ohg, Will 
the same result be obtained, if we divide by any of its prime fticton ? * 
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Tided by 2, 3, and 7; also by 3x3, 2X7, 3X7, and 2x3x7; bat it can be 
divided by no other number. 

2. Resolve 4 and 6 into their prime factors. 
Solution, — 4=2X2; and 6=2X3. 

3. Resolve 8 into its prime factors. Am, 8=2X2X2. 
Resolve the following composite numbers into their prime 



factors: 












4. 9. 


22. 


34. 


40. 


57. 


58. 81. 


6. 10. 


23. 


35. 


41. 


58. 


59. 82. 


6. 12. 


24. 


36. 


42. 


60. 


60. 84. 


1. 14. 


25. 


38. 


43. 


62. 


61. 85. 


8. 15. 


26. 


39. 


44. 


63. 


62. 86. 


9. 16. 


27. 


40. 


45. 


64. 


63. .87. 


10. 18. 


28. 


42. 


46. 


66. 


64. 88. 


11. 20. 


29. 


44. 


47. 


66. 


65. 90. 


12. 21. 


30. 


45. 


48. 


68. 


66. 91. 


18. '22. 


81. 


46. 


49. 


69. 


67. 92. 


14. 24. 


82. 


48. 


60. 


70. 


68. 93. 


16. 25. 


33. 


49. 


51. 


72. 


69. 94. 


16. 26. 


84. 


60. 


62. 


74. 


70. 95. 


17. 27. 


85. 


51. 


53. 


76. 


71. 96. 


18. 28. 


86. 


52, 


54. 


76. 


72. 98. 


19. 80. ' 


37. 


64. 


55. 


77. 


73. 99. 


20. 32. 


38. 


55. 


56. 


78. 


74. 100. 


21. 33. 


39. 


56. 


67. 


80. 


76. 108, 



76^ Resolve 120 and 144 into their prime factors. 

77. Resolve 180 and 420 into their prime faetcn^. 

78. Resolve 714 and 836 into their prime factors. 

79. Resolve 574 and 2898 into their prime factors. 

80. Resolve 11492 and 980 into their prime factors. 

81. What are the prime factors of 660 and 1728 ? 

82. What are the prime factors of 1492 and 8032 ? 

83. What are the prime factors of 4604 and 16806 ? 

84. What are the prime factors of 71640 and 20780 ? 

85. What are the prime factors of 84570 and 65480 ? 
'B6. What are the prime factors of 92362 and 81660 ? 
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, GREATEST COMMON DIVISOR. 
S: 
1 66* A commxm divisor of two or more numbers, is a num- 
ber which will divide each of them without a remainder. Thus 

2 is a common divisor of 6^ 8, 12, 16, 18, &o. 

167« The greatest common divisor of two or more numbers, 
is the greatest number which will divide them without a remainder. 
Thus 6 is the greatest common divisor of 12, 18, 24, and 30. 

Obs. a common divisor is sometimes called a com/nion measiwre. It will be 
seen that a common divisor of two or more numbers, is simply a factor which 
is common to those numbers, and the greatest common diyisor is the greatest 
factor common to them. Hence, 

168« To find a common divisor of "two or more numbers. 

Resolve each number into two or more fojctars^ one of which shall 
he common to all the given numbers. 

Or, resolve the given numbers into their prime factors, then if 
the same factor is found in each, it will be a common divisor. (Art. 
165. Obs. 2.) 

Obs. If the given numbers have not a common factor, they cannot have a 
common divisor greater than a unit ; consequently they are either pnme wum^ 
bers, or are prime to each other, (Art 160. Def. 4. Obs. 2.) 

Note. — ^The following facts may assist the learner in finding common di- 
visors: 

1. Any number ending in 0, or an even number, as 2, 4, 6, &c., may be 
divided by 2. 

2. Any number ending in 5 or 0, may be divided by 5. 

3. Any number ending in 0, may be divided by 10. 

4. When the two right hand figures are divisible by 4^ the whole number 
may be divided by 4. 

5. If the three right hand figures of any number are divinble by 8, tne 
whole is divisible by 8. 

Ex. 1. Fmd a common divisor of 6, 15, and 21, 

iS^o/w<t(m.— 6=3X2; 15=3X5; and 21=3xV. The factor 

3 is common to each of the given numbers, and is therefore a 
common divisor of them. 



ftuBsT— 166. What Is a common divisor of two or more nnmbert 1 167 What Is the 
graates't common divisor of two or mor^ nonibert 1 Ob*. What Is a common divisor 8oiiie> 
IhMs called 1 168. How do you find a common divisor of two or mors numbers 1 O^. If 
the liven numbers have not a common factor, what Is troe as to a common divisor 1 

5 
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2. Find a common divisor of 15, 18, 24, and 36. 

3. Find a common divisor of 14, 28, 42, and 35/ 

4. Find a common divisor of 10, 35, 50, 75, and 60. 
6. Find a common divisor of 82, 118, and 146. 

6. Find a common divisor of 42 and 66. Ans. 2, 3, or 6. 

169* It will be seen from the last example that two numbers 
may have more than one common divisor. In many cases it is 
highly important to find the greatest divisor that will divide two 
or more given numbers without a remainder. 

7. What is the greatest common divisor of 35 and 50 ? 

Operation. Dividing 50 by 35, the remainder is 16, 

35)50(1 then dividing 35 (the preceding divisor) by 

85 15 (the last remainder) the remainder is 6 ; 

15)35(2 finally, dividing 15 (the preceding divisor) by 

30 5 (the last remainder) nothing remains ; con- 

5)15(3 sequendy 5, the last divisor, is the greatest 

15 common divisor. Hence, 

170* To find the greatest common divisor of two numbers. 

Divide the greater number by the less ; then divide the preceding 
diviwr by the last remainder, and so on, till nothing remains. 
The last divisor will be the greatest common divisor. 

When there are more than two numbers given. 

J^irst find the greatest common divisor of any two of them ; 
then, that of the common divisor thus obtained and of another 
given number, and so on through all the given numbers. The last 
common divisor found, mil be the one required. 

Demonstration. — Since 5 is a measure of the last dividend 15, in the preced- 
ing solution, it must therefore be a measure of the preceding dividend 35; be- 
cause 35=2X15+5; and 36 is one of the given numbers. Now, since 5 
measures 15 and 35, it must also measure their sum, viz : 35-|--15, or 50, which 
is the other given number. (Art. 161. Prop. 13.) In a similar manner it ma^' 
be shown that the last divisor will, in all cases, be the greatest comnum divisor. 

Note. — Numbers which have no comMon measuare greater than 1, are said to 
be inco7nmen>surable. Thus 17 and 29 are incommensurable. 
. _ji . 

QussT.— 170. How find the greatest comoMNi divisor of two numbers 1 Of more than two 
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8. What is the greatest common divisor of 285 and 465 ? 

9. What is the greatest common divisor of 532 and 1214 ? 

10. What is the greatest common divisor of 888 and 2775 ? 

11. What is the greatest common divisor of 2145 and 3471 ? 

12. What is the greatest common divisor of 1879 and 2426 ? 

13. What is the greatest common divisor of 75, 125, and 160 ? 

Suggestion. — Find the greatest common divisor of 75 and 126, 
which is 25. Then that of 25 and 160. Ans. 5. 

14. What is the greatest common divisor of 188, 3996, 108 ? 

1 5. What is the greatest common divisor of 672, 1440, and 3472 ? 

16. What is the greatest common divisor of 30, 42, and 66 ? 

Analym, — By resolving the given num- Operation. 

bers into their prime factors, (Art. 165,) 80=2X3x6 
we find that the factors 2 and 3 are both 42=2X3X^7 
common divisors of them. But we have 66=2x3X11 
seen that a composite number can be Now 2X3=6 Am. 
divided by the product of any two or 

more of its prime factors ; (Art. 165. Obs. 2 ;) consequently 30, 
42, and QQ can all be divided by 2 X 3 ; for 2 X 3 is the product 
of two prime factors common to each. And since they are the 
only factors common to the given numbers, their product must 
be the greatest common divisor of them. Hence, 

171* Second Method of finding the greatest common divisor 
of two or more numbers. 

Jiesolve the given numbers into their prime factors, and the con- 
tinned product of those factors which are common to each, will he 
the greatest common divisor, 

Ob8. If the given numbers have but tme common factor, that factor itself is 
the greatest common divisor, 

17. What is the greatest common divisor of 105 and 165 ? 

18. What is the greatest common divisor of 36, 60, and 108 ? 

19. What is the greatest common divisor of 108, 126, and 162 ? 

20. What is the greatest common divisor of 105, 210, and 316 ? 

21. What is the greatest common divisor of 24, 42, 54, and 60 ? 

22. What is the greatest common divisor of 56, 84, 140, and 168 ? 
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LEAST COMMON MULTIPLE. 

173« One number is said to be a muliipie of another, when 
the former can be divided by the latter without a remainder. 
(Art. 160. Def. 8.) Hence, 

1 73« A common multiple of two or more numbers, is a num- 
ber which can be divided by ecu:h of them without a remainder. 
Thus, 12 is a common multiple of 2, 3, and 4 ; 15 is a common 
multiple of 3 and 5, <Scc. 

Qbs. a covMnon multiple u always a compodte number, of which each of 
iie given numben most be a factors otherwise it could not be divided by 
;hem. (Art. 165. Qbs. 2.) 

174* The continued product of two or more given numbers 
will always form a common multiple of those numbers. The same 
nimiberB may have an unlimited number of common multiples ; 
for, multiplying their continued product by any number, will form 
a new common multiple. (Art. 161. Prop. 14.) 

175* The least common multiple of two or more numbers, is 
the host number which can be divided by each of them without a 
remainder. Thus, 12 is the least common multiple of 4 and 6, for 
it is the least number which can be exactly divided by them. 

Obs. The least common multiple of two or more numbers, is evidently 
composed of all the prime factors of each of the given numbers repeated once, 
and only once. For, if it did not contain all the prime factors of any one of 
the given numbers, it could not be divided by that niunber. (Art. 165. Obs. 3.) 
On the other hand, if any prime factor is employed more times than it is re- 
peated as a factor in some one of the given numbers, then it would not be the 
least common multiple. 

Ex. 1. What is the least common multiple of 10 and 15 ? 

Analysis. — 10=:;2X5, and 16=3X5. The prime factors of 
the given numbers are 2, 6, 3, and 5. Now since the factor 5 
occurs once in each number, we may therefore cancel it in one 

QuciT.— ITS. When is one number said to be a multiple of another 1 173. What is a 
common multiple 1 174. How may a common multiple of two or more numbers be 
(brmed ? How many common multiples may there be of any given numbers 1 175, What 
is the least coQUQcm multiple of two or more numbers 1 
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mstance, and the continued product of the remaining factors 2X3 
X 5, or 30, will be the least common multiple. 

Operation, We first divide both the numbers by 5 

6)10 " 15 in order to resolve them into prime fac- 

2 " 3 tors. (Art. 175. Obs.) Thus, all the dif- 

5X2X3=30 -4»w. ferent factors of which the given num- 
bers are composed, are found in the divisor and quotients once, 
and only once. Therefore the product of the divisor and quotients 
5 X 2 X 3> is the least common multiple required. Hence, 

176* To find the least common multiple of two or more 

numbers. 

Write the given numbers in a line with two points hetween them. 
Divide by the smallest number which will divide any two or more 
of them without a remainder, and set the quotients and the undivided 
numbers in a line below. Divide this line and set down the re- 
sults as before ; thus continue the operation till there are no two 
numbers which can be divided by any number greater than 1. The 
continued product of the divisors into the numbers in the last line, 
will be the least comm/on multiple required. 

Obs. 1. We have seen that th^ Ucat divisor of every number is Siprinie num- 
ber ; hence, dividing by the smallest number which will divide two or more of 
the given numbers, is dividing them by a prime number. (Art. 161. Prop. 20.) 

The result will evidently be the same, if, instead of dividing by the smaUest 
number, we divide the giv^n numbers by any prime number, that will divide 
two or more of them, without a remainder. 

2. The preceding operation, it will be seen, resolves the given numbers into 
iheii priTfie factors, (Art. 165,) then multiplies all the different factors, together, 
taking each factor as many times in the product, as are equal to the greatest 
numder of times it is found in either of the given numbers. 

3. If tiie given numbers are prime numbers, or are prime to each other, the 
continued product of the numbers themselves will be their least common mul- 
tiple. (Art. 168. Obs.) Thus, the least common multiple of 5 and 7 is 35 j of 
8 and 9 is 72. 

aoBST.— 176. How is the least common multiple of two or more numbers found? 
Obs. If the given numbers are prime, or are prime to each other, what Is the least com- 
mon mnldple of them 1 176. a. Upon what principle docs this rule depend 1 Oha. Why 
do you divide by the smaUest number that will divide two or more of the given nwnben 
wUhovt a remainder 1 
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Ex. 2. What is the least common multiple of 6, 8, and 12 ? 

Analysis. — By resolving the given numbers Operation, 

into their prime factors, it will be seen that 2 6=2X3 
is found once as a factor in 6 ; twice in 12 ; and 8=r2 X 2 X 2 
three times in 8. It must therefore be taken 12=2X2X3 
three times in the product. Again, 3 is a fac- 2 X 2 X 2X3=24 
tor of 6, and 12, consequently it must be taken only once in the 
product. (Art. 176. Obs. 2.) Thus, 2X2X2X3=24 Arts. 

Ex. 3. What is the least common multiple of 12, 18, and 36 ? 

First Operation, Second Operation, Third Operation, 

2 )12 '' 18 " 36 9 )12 " 18 " 36 12 )12 " 18 '* 36 

2 ) 6 ^^ 9 " 18 2 )12 ^/ 2 ^^ 4 3 ) 1 " 18 " 3 

2 ) Q " I '^ 2 1 " 6 " 1 

3" 1 ' 1 And 12X3X6=216. 

T~i^ 1 " 1 Now 9X2X2X3=108. 
2X2X3X3=36 Ans, 

ExplaruLtion, — In the first operation, we divide by the smallest 
numbers which will divide any two or more of the given numbers 
without a remainder, and the product of the divisors, &c., is 36, 
which is the answer required. 

In the second and third operations, we divide by numbers that 
will divide two or more of the given numbers without a remainder, 
and in both cases, obtain erroneous answers. 

Note. — It will be seen from the Second and third operations above, that 
" dividing by any number, which will divide two or more of the given num- 
bers without a remainder," according to the rule given by some authors, does 
not always give the 2^05^ common multiple of the numbers. 

176* a. The reason of the preceding rule depends upon the 
principle that the least common multiple of any two or more num- 
bers, is composed of all the prime factors of the given numbers, 
each taken as many times, as are equal to the •greatest number of 
times it is found in either of the given numbers. (Art. 1*75. Obs.) 

Note. — 1. The reason for dividing by the smallest number, is because the 
divisor may otherwise be a composite number, (Art. 161. Prop. 20,) and have 
a factor comnum to it and one of the quotients, or undivided numbers in the 
lost line ; consequently the continued product of them would be too large fits 
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the least common multiple. (Art. 175. Obs.) Thus, in the second operation the 
divisor 9, is a composite number, containing the factor 3 common to the 3 in 
the quotient ; consequently the product is three times too large. In the third 
operation the divisor 12, is a composite number, and contains the factor 6 com- 
mon to the 6 in the quotient] therefore the product is six times too large. 

2. The object of arranging the given numbers in a line, is that all of them 
may be resolved into theif prime factors at the same time ; and also to present 
at a glance the factors which compose the least ocmimon multiple required. 

4. Find the least common multiple of 6, 9, and 15i 

6. Find the least common multiple of 8, 16, 18, and 24. 

6. Find the least common multiple of 9, 15, 12, 6, and 6. 

7. Find the least common multiple of 6, 10, 8, 18, and 15. 

8. Find the least common multiple of 24, 16, 18, and 20. 

9. Find the least common multiple of 36, 25, 60, 12, and 35. 

10. Find the least common multiple of 42, 12, 84, and Y2. 

11. Find the least common multiple of 27, 54, 81, 14, and 63. 

12. Find the least common multiple of 7, 11, 13, 3, and 5. 

177. The process of finding the least common multiple 
may often be shortened, by eanceling eifery number wJdch will 
divide any other given number, mthout a remaiTider, and also 
those which will divide any other number in the same line. The 
least common multiple of the numbers that remain, mil be the an- 
swer required. 

Obs. By attention and practice, the student will be able to discoyer, by in- 
spection, the least common multiple of numbers, when they are not large. 

13. Find the least common midtiple of 4, 6, 10, 8, 12, and 15. 

Operation. Since 4 and 6, will exactly di- 

2)/f " ^ " 1 " 8 '' 12 '^ 15 vide 8, and 12, we cancel them. 

2) $ " 4t" 6 " 16 Again, since 5 in the second line 

3) 2 " 3 " 16 will exactly divide 1 5 in the same 

2 " 1 " 5 line, we therefore cancel it, and 

Now, 2X2X3X2X6=1 20 Ans. proceed with the remaining num- 
bers as before. 

14. Find the least common multiple of 9, 12, 72, 36, and 144. 

15. Fmd the least common multiple of 8, 12, 20, 24, and 25. 

16. Find the least common multiple of 1, 2, 3, 4, 5^ 6, 7, 8, 9, 
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11. Find the least common multiple of 63, l^, 84, and 7. 

18. Find the least common multiple of 54, 81, 63, and 14. 

19. Find the least common multiple of 12, 120, 180, 24, and 3d. 

177 •a. The least common multiple of two or more numbers 
may also be found in the following manner. 

First find the greatest common divisor of two of the given num^ 
hers ; by this divide one of tfiese two numbers, and multiply the 
quotient by the other. Then perform a similar operation on the 
product and another of the given numbers; thus continue the pro^ 
cess until all of the given numbers have been employed, and the 
final result unll be the least common multiple required, 

20. What is the least common multiple of 24, 16, and 12 ? 

Solution. — By inspection, we find the greatest common divisor 
of 24 and 16, is 8. Now 24-r-8=3; and 3X16=48. Again, 
the greatest common divisor of 48 and 12, is 12. Now 48-rl2 
=4; and 4X12=48. Ans. 

Pkoof. — Resolving the given numbers into their prime factors, 
24=2X2X2X3; 16=2X2X2X2; and 12=2X2X3; (Art. 
165 ;) consequently, 2X2X2X2X3=48, the least common mul- 
tiple. (Art. 11 5. Obs.) 

Obs. The reason of thia rale depends upon the principle, that if the product 
of any two numbers be divided by any factor which is common to both, the 
quotient will be a common multiple of the two numbers. Thus, if 48, the 
product of 6 and 8, be divided by 2, a factor of both, the quotient 24, will be 
a multiple of each, since it may be regarded either as 8 multiplied by the quo- 
tient of 6 by the factor 2, or as 6 multiplied by the quotient of 8 by the same 
factor. Hence, it is obvious, that the greater the common measure is, the less 
will be the multiple ; and, consequently, the greatest common measure will 
produce the least common multiple. 

When the common multiple of the first two numbers is found, it is evident, 
that any number which is a common multiple of it and the third number, will 
be a multiple of the first, second, and tliird numbers. 

21. What is the least common multiple of 15, 120, and 300? 

22. What is the least common multiple of 96, 144, and 720? 

23. What b the least common multiple of 256, 512, and 1728 ? 

24. What is the least common multiple of 375, 850, and 3400 ? 



^ 
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SECTION VII. 
FRACTIONS. 

Abt. 178* When a number or thing is divided into ttoo equal 
parts, one of those parts is called one half. If the number or 
thing is divided into three equal parts, one of the parts is called 
one third ; if it is divided into four equal parts, one of the parts 
is called one fourth, or one quarter ; and, universally. 

When a number or thing is divided into equal parts, the parts 
take their name from the number of parts into' which the thing or 
number is divided, 

179* The value of one of these equal parts manifestly depends 
upon the number of parts into which the given number or thing 
is divided. Thus, if an orange is successively divided into 2, 3, 
4, 5, 6, <&c., equal parts, the thirds will be less than the halves ; 
the fourths, than the thirds ; the fifths, than the fourths. Sec, 

Obs. a half of any number is equal to as manj units, as 2 is contained 
times in that number; a iMrd of a number is equal to as manj, as 3 'is con- 
tained times in the given number; a fauHk is equal to as many, as 4 is con- 
tained in the number, &c. ^ 

1 80* When a number or thing is divided into equal parts, 
these parts are called Fractions. 

Obs. Fractions are used to express parts of a collection of dungs, as well as 
of a single thing; or parts of any nimlfer of units, as well as of one unit. 
Thus, we speak of ^ of na; oranges ; ^ of 75, &c. In this case the collection, 
or number to be divided into equal parts, is regarded as a whole, 

181* Fractions are divided into two classes, Common and 
Decimal, For the illustration of Decimal Fractions, see Sec- 
tion IX. 

QxnBST.— 178. What ts meant by one half 1 What is meant by one third ? What is 
•leant by a fourth 1 What is meant by fifths ? By sixths ? How many sevenths make 
a whole one ? How many tenths 1 What is meant by twentieths 1 By hundredths ? When 
a number or thing is divided into equal parts, from what do the parts take their name 1 
179. Upon what does the value of one of these equal parts depend ? 180. What an ftae* 
flODsl 18L Into how many classes axe ftmettona divided 1 

6* 
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183* Commofa Fructums are expressed by two numbers, one 
placed over the other, with a line between them. One half is 
written thus -J- ; one third, ^ ; one fourth, -J- ; nine tenths, -f^ ; 
thirteen forty-fifths, -Jf , <fec. 

The number below the line is called the denominator, and shows 
into how many parts the number or thing is divided. 

The number above the line is called the numerator, and shows 
how mxmy parts are expressed by the fraction. Thus, in the frac- 
tion f, the denominator 3, ^hows that the number is divided into 
three equal parts ; the numerator 2, shows that two of those parts 
are expressed by the fraction. 

The denominator and numerator together are called the terms 
of the fraction. 

Obs. 1. The tenn fraction^ is of Latin origin, and tdgnifies broken^ or sepa-' 
rated into parts. Hence, fractions are sometimes called broken wumbers. 

2. Common fractions are often called vulgar fractions. This term, however, 
is veiy properly falling into disuse. 

3. The number below the line is called the denominator^ because it gives the 
name at denomhuUion to the fraction ; as, halyes, thirds, fifths, &c. 

The number above the line is called the wamerator, because it wivmbers the 
parts, or shows how many parts are expressed by the fraction. 

183* A proper fraction is a fraction whose numerator is less 
than its denominator ; as, i, f , \. 

An improper fraction is one whose numerator is equal to, or 
greater than its denominator ; as, f , i. 

A mixed number is a whole number and a fraction expressed 
together; as, 4-}, 26'H'. 

A simple fraction is a fraction which has but one numerator and 
one denominator, and may be proper, or improper ; as, f , f . 

A compound fraction is a fraction of a fraction ; as, -f of f of f, 

frof AofT«ffOf«. 

QxTKST.— 183. How are common finctlona expressed ? What is the nnmber below the 
line called 1 What does it show ? What is the number above the line called 1 What 
does it show ? What are the denominator and numerator, taken together, called ? 
Oh9. What is the meaning of the term fraction 1 What are common fractions sometimes 
called 1 Why is the lower number called the denominator ? Why is the upper one 
called the numerator 1 183. What is a proper fraction 1 An improper fraction ? Amize<| 
nnmber ? A simple fraction ? A compoaad fiaction 1 
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A complex fraction is one which has a fraction in its nuzneratoir 

or denonunator, or in both ; as, — > — -, ~. 

6 fit 8t 

184* Fractions, it will be seen both from the definition and 
the mode of expressing them, arise from divtsion, and may be re* 
garded as expressions of unexecuted division. The numerator an- 
swers to the dividend, and the denominator to the divisor, (Arts. 
25, 18i2.) Hence, 

185* The value of a fraction is the quotient of the numerator 
divided by the denominator. Thus, the value oft is two; of t is 
one; of i is one third, <fec. Hence, 

186* If the denominator remains the same, multiplying th4 
numerator by any number, multiplies the value of the fra/ition by 
that number. For, since the numerator and denominator answer 
to the dividend and divisor, multiplying the nimierator is the same 
as multiplying the dividend. But multiplying the dividend, we 
have seen, multiplies the quotient, (Art. 141,) which is the same 
as the value of the fraction. (Art. 185.) Thus, the value of f =2 ; 
now, multiplying the nimierator by 3, the fraction becomes ^, 
whose value is 6, and is the same as 2 X 3. 

187* Dividing the numerator by any number, divides the value 
of the fraction by that number. For, dividing the dividend, divides 
Uie quotient. (Art. 142.) Thus, f =2 ; now dividing the numera- 
tor by 2, the fraction becomes f , whose value is 1, and is the same 
as 2-7-2. Hence, 

Qb8. With a giyen denonunatori the greaier the numerator, the greater will 
be the value of the fraction. 

188. Jf the numerator remains the same, multiplying the de- 
nominator by any number, divides the value of the fraction by that 
number. For, multiplying the divisor, we have seen, divides the 

QncsT.— What Is a complex ftMtion 1 184. Ftom what do fhtcttons arise ? 185. Wliat 
Is the valae of a fraction 1 186. What is the effect of multiplylnft the Bumerator, whU« 
the deoominator remains the same 1 Explain the reason. 187. What is the effect of di- 
viding the numeiator 1 Oto. With a given denominator, what is the eflbct of SnciWiing 
die awnentor 1 J88. What is the effect of molttplyiiig the denomlMtwr t 
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quotient. (Art. 143.) Thus, ^=^ ; now multiplying the denom- 
inator by 2, the fraction becomes ^, whose value is 2, and is the 
same as 4-r2. 

189« Dividing the denominator hy any number, multiplies th4 
value of the fraction hy that number. For, dividing the divisor 
multiplies the quotient. (Art. 144.) Thus, ^=A ; now dividing 
the denominator by 2, the fraction becomes -^, whose value is 8, 
and is the same as 4X2. Hence, 

Qb8. With a given numerator, the grtaUr the deTicminaiorj the less will b^ 
the value of the fraction. 

190* It is evident from the preceding articles, that multiply- 
ing the numerator by any number, has the same effect on the value 
of the. fraction, as dividing the demymknator by that niunber. 
(Arts. 186, 189.) And, 

Dividing the numerator has the same effect, as multiplying the 
denominator. (Arts. 187, 188.) 

Ob8. It will be observed, that multipljingr or dividing the numeraior of a 
fraction, has the same effect upon its value, as the same operation has upon 
a whole number ; but, the effect of multiplying or dividing the denominator is 
txacUy anUrary to that of the same operation upon a whole number. 

191* If the numerator and denominator are both multiplied 
or both divided by the same number, the value of the fraction will 
not he altered. (Art. 146.) Thus, V=3 ; now if the numerator 
and denominator are both multiplied by 2, the fraction becomes 
•^, whose value is d. If both terms are divided by 2, the £rac^ 
ticHi becomes f , whose value is 3 ; that is, J;j^=^=^==3. 

193* Since the value of a fraction is the quotient of the 
numerator divided by the denominator, it follows. 

If the numerator and denominator are equal, the value is a unit 
or one. Thus, 1=1, 'f=l, <fec. 

Quest.— 189. What is the effect of dividing the denominator 1 Why ? Obs. With a 
glvtfn numerator, what is the effect of increasing the denominator t 190. What may be 
done to the denominator to produce the same effect on the value of the flractSon, as miil 
tipiying the numerator by any given number 1 What, to^-pmduce the same efl^ct as divid- 
ing ttie numerator by any given number? 191. What is the eflfect if the numerator and 
denominator are both maltiplted, or both divided by the same nuniber? 193. When the 
Wimerator aud denominator are. equal, what is the value of the fraction ? 
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If the numerator is greater than the denominator^ the value is 
greater than one. Thus, ^=2, f=l-f. 

If the numerator is less than the denominator, the value is less 
than one. Thus, i=l third of 1, t=4 fifths of 1. 

193* Fractions may be added, subtracted, multiplied, and 
divided, as well as whole numbers. But, in order to perform 
these operations, it is often necessary to make certain changes in 
the terms of the fractions. 

Obs. It is evident that any ckanges may be made in tke terms of a fraction, 
which do not alter the quotient of the numerator divided by the denominator ; 
for, if the quotient is not altered, the value remains the same. Thus, the terms 
of the fraction ^ may be changed into -f , -f-, ^, &c., without altering its value ; 
for in each case the quotient of the numerator divided by the denominator is 2. 
Hence, for any given fraction, we may substitute any other fraction, which 
will give the same quotient. 



REDUCTION OF FRACTIONS. 

194« The process of changing the terms of a fraction into 
others, without altering its value, is called Reduction or Frac- 
tions. 

CASE I. 

Ex. 1. Reduce ^ to its lowest terms. 

First Operation. Dividing both terms of the 

2)iJ=-ft •• again, 6)-h=^ -4««. fraction by 2, it becomes -fif : 

again, dividing both by 5, we 
obtain i, whose terms are the lowest to which the given fraction 
can be reduced. 

Second Operation. If we divide both terms by 10, their 

10)^=i Ans. greatest common divisor, (Art. 170,) the 

given fraction will be reduced to its lowest 
terms by a single division. Hence, 

aucsT.— When the namerator is larger than the denominator, what ? When smaller, 

What? Obs. What changes maybe made in the terms of a fraction? 194. What if 

t bj radaction of fractions ? 195. How Is a fraction redaced to Its lowest terms ? 
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195* To reduce a fraction to its lowest terms. 

Divide the numerator and denominator hy any number which 
vnll divide them both without a remainder ; and thus continue the 
operation, till there is no number greater than 1 that will divide 
them exactly. 

Or, divide both the numerator and denominator by their greatest 
common divisor ; the two quotients thence arising will be the lowest 
term^ to which the given fraction can be reduced. (Art. 170.) 

Obs. 1. Since halves are larger than twentieths^ it may be asked, how the 
fraction i, can be said to be in lower terms than j^. It should be observed, 
the expression lowest terniy has reference to the number of parts into which the 
unit or thing is divided, and not to the value or size of the parts. Thus, in |, 
there oiefnoer parts than in -J-J-j in •}, there are fetoer parts than in -^j &c. 
Hence, a fraction is said to be reduced to its lowest terms^ when its numerator 
and denominator are expressed in the smallest numbers possible. 

2. The value of a fraction is not altered by reducing it to its lovrest terms ; 
for, the numerator and denominator are both divided by the same number. 

3. When the terms of the fraction are small, the former method vnll gen- 
erally be found to be the shorter and more convenient ; but when the terms 
are large, it is often difficult to determine whether the fraction is in its simplest 
form, without finding the greatest commvn divisor of its terms. 

2. Eeduce -ft to its lowest terms. Ans, -J-. 

3. Reduce VV. 11. Reduce ^^. 

4. Reduce A-. 12. Reduce iVi^. 
6. Reduce if. 13. Reduce W- 

6. Reduce if. 14. Reduce fff. 

7. Reduce ff. 15. Reduce fH". 

8. Reduce if. 16. Reduce i^. 

9. Reduce -f^. 17. Reduce ifff. 
10. Reduce t^t- 18. Reduce ffff. 

CASE II. 

19. Reduce -V^ to a whole or mixed number. 

Analysis, — ^The object in this example, is to Operation. 
find a whole, or mixed number, whose value is 7)23 

equal to the given fraction. Now, since 7 3f Ans. 

duKST.— Ofr». What is meant by the expression, lowest tenns 1 When is a fivctlon 
said to be redoced to its lowest tenns ? Is the Taloe of a fraction altered by reducing it 
to its lowest terms 1 Why not t 
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seventlis make 1 wJiole one, 23 sevenths will make as many 
V)hole ones as 7 is contained times in 23. And 23-7-7=3f. 
But the value of a fraction is the quotient of the numerator 
divided by the denominator. (Art. 185.) Hence, 

196* To reduce an improper fraction to a whole, or mixed 
number. 

Divide the numerator hy the denominator, and the quotient mil 
he the whole, or mixed number required, 

20. Reduce -^ to a whole or mixed number. Ans, 6f . 
Reduce the following fractions to whole or mixed numbers : 

21. Reduce-^. 26. Reduce -W- 

22. Reduce ^. 27. Reduce ^. 

23. Reduce ^. 28. Reduce ^UV. 

24. Reduce ^. 29. Reduce -HF- 

25. Reduce ^. 30. Reduce ^iiP. 

CASE III. 
31. Reduce the mixed number 27f to an improper fraction. 

Operation. 
Analysis. — ^In 1 there are 5 fifths, and in 27 27f 

there are 27 times as many. Now 5X27=136, 5 

and 2 fifths make 137 fifths. Hence, ^^ Ans. 

191 • To reduce a mixed number to an improper fraction. 

Multiply the whole number by the denominator of the fraction, 
and to the product add the given numerator. The sum placed over 
the yiven denominator, will form the improper fraction required, 

Ob8. 1. Any whole number may be expressed in the form of a fraction with- 
out altering its value, by making 1 the denovdnaior. 

2. A whole number may also be reduced to a fraction of any denominator, 
Dy multiplying the given number by the proposed denominator ; the product 
will be the numerator of the fraction required. 

QrcsT. — 106. How is an Improper fraction reduced to a whole or mixed nomber 1 
107. How reduce a mixed namber to an improper fraction 1 Oba, How express a whole 
aomber in the form of a ftactton 1 How redttce it to a fkmetioB of a given denominator t 
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Thus, 25 may be expressed by -V, H^, or ^,^, Ac, for 25--=» 
i^=J4A=^iL, (fee. So 12=-4^=V=Y=V» for the quotient of 
each of these numerators divided by its denominator, is 12. 

32. Reduce 14i to an improper fraction. Ans. -y. 
Reduce the following numbers to improper fractions : 

33. Reduce 1^. 38. Reduce 866if. 

34. Reduce 25f. 39. Reduce 1304^. 

35. Reduce 48f. 40. Reduce 4725-1-. 

36. Reduce 10^. 41. Reduce 445 to tenths. 

37. Reduce 115-/V- ^2. Reduce 672vto eighths. 

43. Reduce 3830 to one hundred and fifteenths. 

44. Reduce 5743 to six hundred and twenty-fifths. 



CASE IV. 

45. Reduce { of f to a simple fraction. 

Analysis. — } of i is 2 times as much as 1 third of -f. Now + 

7 
of -J is gT^, or fh ; for, multiplying the denominator divides the 

value of the fraction. (Art. 188.) And 2 thirds is 2 times -A-, or 

7X2 

-5J-, which is equal to -J^, or -ft. (Art. 195.) The answer is -ft. 

Obs. This operation consists in simply multipljing the two numeratois to- 
gether and the two denominatora. Hence, 

198* To reduce compoimd fractions to simple ones. 
Multiply all the numerators together for a new numerator, and 
all the denominators together for a new denominator, 

Obs. 1. That a compownd fraction may be expressed by a simple one, is evi- 
dent from the fact that a part of a paH^ must be equal to some part of the 
vjhole. 

2. The reason of the rule may be seen from the analysis of the preceding 
example. 

46. Reduce f of f of f of •} to a simple fraction. 

Ans, -iffr, or A". 

47. Reduce -J of i- of -H- of iV to a simple fraction. 

48. Reduce -J: of -J^ of ■? of f of t^ to a simple fraction. 

Clux8T.<-19e. How are eompottad fiaotloBS reduced to sinqde onesi 
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49. Reduce -J of f of tV of -ft to a simple fraction. 
60. Reduce i of f of f of f of ^ to a simple fraction. 

Analysis. — Since the product of ' Ojperation. 

the numerators is to be divided 1 ft $ 5 4__ 5 
by the product of the denomina- ^^ J^ ^° Y*^ 9^63 
tors, we may cancel the factors 2, 

3, and 4, which are common to both ; for, this is dividing the 
terms of the new fraction by the same number, (Art. 14,8,) and 
therefore does not alter its value. (Art. 191.) Multiplying the 
remaining factors together, we have -g^, which is the answer re- 
quired. Hence, 

199* To reduce compound fractions to simple ones by 
Cancelation. 

Cancel all the factors which are common to the numerators and 
denominators ; then multiply the remaining terms together as be- 
fore. (Art. 198.) 

Obs. 1. The reason of this role depends upon the fact that the numerator 
and denominator of the new fraction are, in effect, divided hy the sante num- 
bers ; for, canceling a factor of a number divides the number by that factor. 
(Art. 148.) Consequently the value of the fraction is not altered. (Art. 191.) 

2. This method not only shortens the operation of multiplying, but at the 
same time reduces the answer to its lowest tenns. A little practice will give 
the student great facility in its application. 

51. Reduce f of if of f to a. simple fraction. 

Operation, 
3 First we cancel the 3 and 8 in the 

t ^1$ $ 3 numerator, then the 24 inj;he denomina- 

$ fi 7~7 tor, which is equal to the factors 3 into 8. 

Finally, we cancel the 5 in the denomina- 
tor and the factor 5 in the numerator 15, placing the other factor 
8 above. We have 3 left in the numerator, and 7 in the denom- 
inator. Ans, f . 

52. Reduce 1 of f of -I of -H- to a simple fraction. 

63. Reduce f of 4- of •}• of -ft- o^ f *o a simple fraction. 

QucsT.— 199. How by cancelation 1 How does it appear that this method will give the 
tnie answer ? Obt, Wliat advantages does this method possess 1 
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64. Reduce ^ of f of f of f of *A to a simple fraction. 

55. Reduce f of t^ of f of -fj- to a simple fraction. 

56. Reduce f of +f of f of ^ to a simple fraction. 

57. Reduce -J of +J of if of -H to a simple fraction. 
68. Reduce -J of -ft of VV of f of f to a simple fraction. 

59. Reduce -J of ^ of 4f of f of f to a simple fraction. 

60. Reduce f of 3-|- of f of ft of i to a simple fraction. 
Note, — For reduction of complex fractions to simple ones, see Art. 239. 

CASE V. 

Ex. 61. Reduce + and ■}■ to a common denominator. 

Note. — Two or more fractions are said to have a comrnon denominator, when 
they have the same denominator. 

Solution, — If both terms of the first fraction -1^ are multi- 
plied by the denominator of the second, it becomes ft ; and if 
both terms of the second fraction •}, are multiplied by the de- 
nominator of the first, it becomes ft. Thus the fractions ft and 
ft- have a common denominator, and are respectively equal to the 
given fractions, viz: ft=i, and ft=i. (Art. 191.) Hence, 

300« To reduce fractions to a common denominator. 

Multiply each numerator into all the denominators except its 
ovm for a new numerator, and all the denominators together for a 
commxm denominator. 

62. Reduce i, f , and |- to a common denominator. 

Operation. 
1X4X6=24^ 

3 X 3 X 6=54 > the three numerators. 
6X3X4=60 ) 
3X4X6=72 the common denominator. 

Ans, ^jt, ^, and fj-. 

Obs. The reason that the process of reducing fractions to a common denom- 
inator does not alter their value, is because the numerator and denominator of 
each of the ^ven fractions, are multiplied by the sarrie numbers ; and multiplying 

Q.ITKST.— JVoM. What U meant by a common denominator 1 200. How are fractions re> 
daced to a common denominator 1 Obs. Does the process of reducing fractions to a cota 
Bon denominator alter thelx value 1 Why not 1 
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Dotih the numerator and denominator of a fraction hy the same number, does 
not alter its value. (Art. 191.) 

, 63. Reduce -}, f , ^, and f to a common denoininator. 

64. Reduce -I, -t, -f, and f to a common denominator. 
Reduce the following fractions to a common denominator : 

65. Reduce f, -J-, f, and f. 69. Reduce H, H> and fj. 

66. Reduce ■?-, f , f , and f . YO. Reduce -Jf , t%, and ff • 

67. Reduce f, f, -ft, and -ft. 71. Reduce -f*, fj, and i*. 

68. Reduce A, f, if, and f . 72. Reduce M, iJ, and JtU- 

CASE VI. 

73. Reduce i, f » and -| to the least common denominator. 

Analysis. — ^We first find the least Operation. 
common multiple of all the given de- 2)3 " 4 " 8 
nominators, which is 24. (Art. 176.) 2 )3 ^^ 2 ^' 4 
The next step is to reduce the given 3 " 1 " 2 
fractions to twenty-fourths without Now 2X2X3X2=24, the 
altering their value. This may evi- least common denominator, 
dently be done by multiplying both 

terms of each fraction by such a number as will make its denom- 
inator 24. (Art. 191.) Thus 3, the denominator of the first frac-. 
tion, is contained in 24, 8 times ; now» multiplying both terms of 
the fraction -J- by 8, it becomes ift-. The denominator 4, is con- 
tained in 24, 6 times ; hence, multiplying the second fraction f by 
6, it becomes ^. The denominator 8, is contained in 24, 8 times ; 
and multiplying the third fraction f by 3, it becomes ii. There- 
fore /f, -Jf , and -H are the fractions required. Hence, 

201« To reduce fractions to their least common denominator. 

I. I^ind the least common multiple of all the denominators of 
the given fra/itionSy amd it will he the least comwxm denominator, 
(Art. 176.) 

II. Divide the least common denominator by the denominator 
of each given fracticm, and multiply the quotient by the num£rator; 
the products mil be the numerators of the fractions required. 

ilussT.— 901. How are ftactioiif radneed to the leait eommon denominator 1 
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Obs. 1. This procesfi, in effect, multiplies both the numerator and denomiiia* 
tor of the given fractions by the same number, and consequently does not alter 
their value. (Art. 191.) 

2. The rule supposes each of the given fractions to be reduced to its Intoesi 
terms ; otherwise, the least common multiple of their denominators Toay not be 
the least common denominator to which the given fractions are capable of being 
reduced. Thus, the fractions -J-, -f-, and -|^, when reduced to the least com- 
mon denominator as they stand, become -j\, -fy, and -f^. But it is obvious 
that these fractions are not reduced to their Z^a5^ common denominator ; for, 
they can be reduced to J, }, and |. Now, if the given fractions are reduced 
to the lovfest terrtis^ they become i, \, and f , and the least common multiple of 
their denominators, is also 4. (Art. 176.) 

3. By a moment's reflection the student will often discover the least common 
denominator of the given fractions, without going through the ordinary pro- 
cess of finding the least common multiple of their denominators. Tdce the 
fractions •}-, -J-, and -^ ; the least common denominator, it will be seen at a 
glance, is 4. Now if we multiply both terms of ^ by 2, it becomes f ; and if 
we divide both terms of -^ by 3, or reduce it to its lowest terms, it becomes |. 
Thus the given fractions are equal to J-, ^, and j^, and are reduced to the least 
ammum denomituUor, 

74. Reduce ^, f, and i to the least common denominator. 

Operation. Now 2 X 2 X 8 X 2=24, the least com. denom. 
2 )4 " 6" B Then 24-f- 4= 6, and 6 X 8 = 1 8, the 1st num. 
, 2 )2 'f3"4t 24-r6=4, and 4X6=20, the 2d « 

1"3''2 24—8=3, and 3X'/=21, the 3d " 

Ans. -H, a, and |i. 

75. Beduce f and -ft. to the least common denominator. 
Beduce the following fractions to the least c(»nmon denominator: 
'^6. -ft, h i> and -ft, 84. +f, -ff, n> and «. 

17. i h and i. 85. -ft, H, "H, and -ft. 

\ IS. i, h i> 'and «. 86. A, if, +f, and -fl. 

[ 19. f, 1, f , and tV. 8Y. if, fi, A, and f^. 

80. -I, i, i, and if. 88. f |, if, ff, and if. 

81. f, A, If, and if. 89. ff, if, if, and fj-. 

82. A, it, -ft, and ff . 90. fi, if, H. and ft^. 

83. f, f, if, and -H- 91- ii, "^^ fJ» and VW- 

avBflT.— 06«. Does this process alter the value of the given fractions 1 Why nott 
What does this nile suppose reqiecting the given fractions ? 
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addition op fractions. 

Ex. 1. A beggar meeting four persons, obtained -f of a dollar 
from the first, f from the second, f from the third, and f from 
the fourth : how much did he receive from all ? 

Solution, — Since the several donations are all in the same parts 
of a dollar, viz : sixths, it is plain they may be added together in 
the same manner as whole dollars, whole yards, &c. Thus, 1 
sixth and 3 sixths are 4 sixths, and 4 are 8 sixths, and 5 are 13 
sixths. Ans, ^, or 2|- dollars. 

Ex. 2. What is the sum of f and f ? 

Obs. a difficulty here presents itself to the learner; for, it is evident, that 
2 ^lirds and 3 fourths neither make 5 thirds^ nor 5 fourths, (Art. 51.) This 
difficulty may be removed by reducing the given fractions to a common de- 
nominator. (Art. 200.) Thus, 

Operation, 

2X4=8). 

Qy 3_Q ( *he new numerators. 

3X4=12, the common denominate. 

The fractions, when reduced, are -ft and ft ; now 8 twelfths+ 
9 twelfths=l7 twelfths. Ans. \i, or 1ft. 

202* From these illustrations we deduce the following general 

RULE FOR ADDITION OP FRACTIONS. 

Reduce the fractions to a common denominator ; add their nu* 
merators, and pla/ie the sum over the common denominator, 

Obs. I. Compound fractions must, of course, be reduced to simple ones, be- 
fore attempting to reduce them to a common denominator. (Art. 198.) 

2. Mixed numbers maybe reduced to improper fractions, and then be added 
according to the rule; or, we may add the whole numbers and fractioncd parts 
separately, and then unite their sums. 

3. In many instances the operation may be shortened by reducing the given 
fractions to me least comnum denommator. (Art. 201.) 

QuKST.— 303. How are fractions added 1 Obs. What must be done With enmponnd 
ftaetiona 1 How are mixed numbers added 1 How may the operation freqoently be short- 
nedl 
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EXAMPLES. 

3. What is the sum of i, f, and f ? Ans. V=2. 

4. What is the sum of i, -f , -J, and -f ? 
6. What is the sum of f , i, i, and -f ? 

6. What is the sum of -J, i, -H, and i ? 

7. What is the sum of f , -ft, f , and ^ft ? 

8. What is the sum of -f , -f, A-, and -fg ? 

9. What is the sum of i, iV, f, and f ? 
.10. What is the sum of f , -^, i, and -V^ ? 

11. What is the sum of;^, ^, i, ■?; and f? 

12. What is the eum off of i, f of f, and f ? 

13. What is the sum of i of f , ■} of -J-, and -ft^ ? 

14. What is the sum of f of | of i of i, and -J- ? 

15. What is the sum of f , ■}■ of 3, f of i, and i ? 

16. What is the sum of 4^, 8i, 2i, 6^, and f? 

lY. What is the sum of i of 6, 1 of 2, 3^ and 6^ ? 

18. What is the sum of f, 4*, i*, fi, and «? 

19. What is the sum of 21^, 35i, -ff, and | of -J? 

20. What is the sum of i of f, -Y, 6i, If, and f ? 

21. What is the sum of i and -^ ? 

iVo^. — ^It Is obvious, if two fractions, each of whose numerators is 1, are re- 
duced to a eommon denominator, the new numerators will be the same as the 
given denominators. (Art. 200.) Thus, if -^ and -^ are reduced to a common 
denominator, the new numerators will be 12 and 8, the same as the given de- 
nominators. Now, the sum of the new numerators, placed over the product 

124-8 20 
of the denominators, will be the answer j (Art. 202 j) that is 7KZpo~M* **' 

.X-, the answer required. Hence, 

203 • To find the sum of any two fractions whose numerators 
are one. 

Add the denominators together, place this sum over their prod' 
uct, and the result will he the answer required, 

Obs. 1. The reason of this rule may be seen from the fact that the opera* 
tion is the same as reducing the given fractions to a common denominator, 
then adding their numerators. 

2. When the numerators of two fractions are the5am€, their sum may be found 

QvxflT.— 903. How is the sam of any two fhtctions foand whose numerators are 1 1 
€»9. How find the sum of two fractions whose numerators aie the same 1 
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by multiplying the sum of the firo denominaton by the comrnon fwmerator, 

and placing the result over the product of the given denominators. Thus, th« 

..a j«. w (4+5)X3 9X3 27 ,- 

sum off and f is equal to J^^— =— ^=~, or l^ftr. 

22. What is the sum of uV and tV? Of -jV and -g^? 

23. What is the sum of Vr and ^V ? Of ^ and -^ ? 

24. What is the sum of -^ and -gV? Of -fir and -jiy ? 

25. What is the sumof i and t«V? Of -ft and -^? 

26. What is the sum of -H and ii? Of if and -fi? 
21. What is the sum of -fi and -fi ? Of ft and i^ir ? 

28. What is the sum of 5 and -} ? 

AMe.— The object in this example is to unite the 5 with the } in a angle 
expression ; that is, to incorporate the whole number with the fraction. 

Solution.— 5=^, (Art. 197. Obs. 2.) Now ^-\-i=^ Ans. 

204* Hence, -to add a whole number and a fraction together. 

BedtLce the whole number to a fraction of the same denominator 
as that of the given fra>ction ; then add their num^ators together, 
(Art. 202.) 

Note, — The process of incorporating a whole number with a fraction, is the 
» as that of reducing a mixed number to an improper fraction. (Art 197.") 

29. What is the sum of 45 and -f ? 
80. What is the sum of 320 and -ft-? 

31. What is the sum of 452 and i^? 

32. What is the sum of 635ii+427-l-|+1625i? 

33. What is the sum of 195H4-60OtJ+5630^+16af ? 

34. What is the sum of 67l|l+483+i+8421i^+4325i? 

35. What is the sum of 590ii4-100fi+4006ff-f-3020TV? 

36. What is the sum of 239+f4-644fJ-f-1660+f +4500tV? 

37. What is the sum of 6563i+1000i+1830|+8396i? 

38. What is the sum of 366+t+46f+165i+600f +821-}? 

39. What is the sum of 41i+105-}+300f+241|-h472-}-? 

40. What is the sum of 8672i+163645-i'+1800i+66251-ftr? 

41. What is the sum of 26003f +19362-}+92831+68693f ? 

42. What is the sum of 19256^+456004+1 of f of f ? 

43. What is the sum of f of 28+6i+45f +* of 300 ? 



avssT^-aoi. How add a wlude niuibar sad a ikactlon 1 
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SUBTRACTION OP FRACTIONS. 

205« Ex. 1. A man bought i^ of an acre of land, and after- 
wards sold -ft of it : how much land had he left ? 

Solution. — 7 tenths from tenths leave 2 tenths. 

Ans. iV of an acre. 

2. A laborer having received -J of a dollar for a day's work^ 
spent ^ of a dollar for liquor : how much monej had he left ? 

Note. — The learner meets with the same difficulty here as in the second ex- 
ample of adding fractions ; that is, he can no more sabtr&ct Jifiks from eighths^ 
than he can add fifths to eighths ; for, -§■ of a dollar taken from ^ of a dollar wiU 
neither leave 4 fiflks^ nor 4 eighths. The fractions must therefore be reduced 
to a common denominator before the subtraction can be perfonned. 

Operation. 

3 V8-— 24 ( *^® numerators. (Art. 200.) 
8X6=40, the common denominator. 
The fractions become -J^ and -H. Now \^ — H="H" -^^• 

206» From these illustrations we deduce the following general 

RULE FOR SUBTRACTION OF FRACTIONS. 

JReduce the given fra4:tions to a common denominator ; subtract 
the less numerator from the greater, and place the remainder over 
the common denominator. 

Obs. CompouTuL fractions must be reduced to simple ones, as in addition of 
fractions. (Art. 196.) 

EXAMPLES. 

3. From f take \. Ans, A' 

4. From +* take ■^. 9. From H take t*. 

6. From -Jf take \i. 10. From f of f take i of f.. 

6. From if take f. 11. From f of i take i of f . 

n. From fi take if. 12. From i of 40 take | of 20. 

8. From ff take if. 13. From f of f of f take f of i. 

Quest.— 306. How is one fintetioa sabtractod from another 1 OU. What is to be dona 
with componnd fractions 1 
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207 • Mixed numbert may be reduced to improper firactioDSy 
then to a common den<miinator, and be subtncted ; or, the finac- 
tional part of the less number may be taken from the fractional 
part of the greater, and the less whole number from the greater. 

14. From 9i take n\. 

First Opemticn. Second Operation, 

Ans. f =lf, or Ijt- Ans. If, or H. 

Note. — Since we cannot take 3 fourths fitom 1 fourth, we borrow a unU in 
die second operation and reduce it to fottrtAs, which added to the 1 fourth, 
make 5 fourths. Now 3 fourths from 5 fourths leave 2 fourths : 1 to carry to 
7 makes 8, and 8 from 9 leaves 1. 

15. From 2of take ISf. It. From 178^* take 56f. 

16. From 230^ take 16(hV 18. From teiff take 482^^. 

19. From 6 take -f. 

Suggestion. — Since 3 thirds make a whole one, in 5 whole ones 
there are 15 thirds ; now 2 thirds from 15 thirds leave 13 thirds. 
Ans, ^y or 4^. Hence, 

208 • To subtract a fraction from a whole number. 

Change the whole number to a fraction having the same denom- 
inator as the fraction to be subtracted, and proceed as before. 
(Art. 197. Obs. 2.) 

Obs. If the fraction to be subtracted is a proper fraction, we may simply 
borrow a unit and take the fraction from this, remembering to diminish the 
whcde number by 1. (Art, 69. Obs. 1.) 

20. From 20 take f Ans, 19f 

21. From 135 take 9-|. 26. From 729 take 126ff. 

22. From 263 take 24+i. 27, From 1000 take 26t^. 

23. From 168 take 30f. 28. From 663 take 562H. 

24. From 567 take lOOfS^. 29. From 9268 take 999+. 

25. From 634 take 342^. 30. From 857 take 785if. 



auB«T.— 907. How are mixed namben gnbtracted 1 808. How U a fractioa saMraelt' 
flpom a whole number 1 
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MULTIPLICATION OP FRACTIONS. 

209* We have seen tliat multiplying by a whole number, i^ 
taking the multiplicand as many times as there are units in the 
multiplier. (Art. 82.) On the other hand, 

If the multipUer is only a part of a tmit, it is plain we must 
take only a pwrt of the multiplicand. That is, 

Multiplying by ^, is taking 1 half of the multiplicand aM». 
Thus, 12Xi=6. 

Multiplying by -^, is taking 1 tMrd of the multiplicand (mce. 
Thus, 12Xi=4. 

Multiplying by -f, is taking 1 third of the multiplicand twice. 
Thus, 12Xi=8. Hence, 

210* Multiplying by a fraction is taking a certain toktio^ 
of the multiplicand as many times, as there are like portions of a 
unit in the multipUer, 

Obs. If the multiplier is ^ unit or 1, the piodnci ia espial to the multiplicand ; 
if the multiplier is greater than a unit, the product is greater than the multi- 
plicand ; (Art 82 ;) and if the multiplier is less than a unit, the product is 
less than the multiplicand. 

CASE I. 
21 !• To multiply a fraction and a whole number together. 
Ex. 1. If 1 man drinks -f of a barrel of cider in a month, how 
much will 5 men drink in the same time ? 

Analysis, — Since 1 man drinks f of a barrel, 5 men will drink 
6 times as much; and 5 times 2 thirds are 10 thirds; that is, 
f X5=Y» or 3i. (Art. 196.) Ans. 3i barrels. 

Ex. 2. If a pound of tea costs f of a dollar, how much will 
4 pounds cost ? 

Solution, — f X4=^; and -V^=2i, or 2i dolls. Ans, 
Or, since dividing the denominator of a fraction by any num- 
ber, multiplies t^ie value of the fraction by that number, (Art. 1 89,) 

Q,ux8T.~S09. What is meant by multiplying by a whole number 1 210. What is meant 
oy multiplyinif by a ftactlon? Obs. If the multiplier Is a unit or 1, what is the product 
equal to 1 When the multiplier is greater than 1, how is the product, compared «lth the 
naltipUcand ? When less, how 1 
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if we divide the denoxsdnator 8 by 4, the fraction will beeome f , 
which is equal to 2^, the same as before. H^ice, 

2 12* To multiply a fraction by a whole number. 

Multiply the numerator of the fraction hy the whole numher, 
M/nd write the product over the denominator. 

Or, divide the denominator by the whole number, when iMe can 
he done without a remainder, (Art. 189.) 

Obs. 1. A fraction is multiplied into a number equai to its denominator by 
canceling the denominator. (Ax. 9.) Thus 4-X7=4. 

2. On the same principle, a fraction is multiplied into any factor in its ^ 
nominator^ by canceling that factor. (Art. 189.) Thus, T^x3=f . 

3. Since raulUpUcation is the repeated addition of a number or quantity to 
itxlf (Art. 80,) the student sometimes finds it difllcult to account for the fact 
that the product of a number or quantity by a proper fraction, is always less 
than the number multiplied. This difficulty will at once be removed by re- 
flecting that muUiplying by ^fraction is taking or repealing a certain portion 
of the multiplicand as many times, as there are Wee portions of a unil in the 
multiplier. (Art. 210.) 

EXAMPLES. 

8. Multiply -H by 16. Am, W, or 10+, * 

4. Multiply -H by 8. 9. Multiply ff by 165. 

6. Multiply fj by 30. 10. Multiply fff by 100. 

6. Multiply f?- by 27. " 11. Multiply ^^ by 530. 

7. Multiply -Hi by 45. 12. Multiply ff by 1000. 

8. Multiply fi by 100. 13. Multiply Vkk by 831. 
14. Multiply 12f by 8. 

Operation. 

12| 8 times f are V> which are equal to 6 and \. 

8 Set down the \, 8 times 12 are 96, and 5 (which 

Ans, 101+. arose from the fraction) make 101. Hence, 

2 1 3« To multiply a mixed number by a whole one. 
Multiply the fractioruil part and the whole number separately^ 
and unite the products. 

Quest.— 312. How multiply a fraction by a whole number 1 Ob». How b a fitBeUon 
nraltiplied by a number e^ual to Its denominator I How by any fiMtot in ilS dMrnminaiac > 
tVL How is a mixed number multiplied by a whole one 1 
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16. Multiply 45i by 10. Ans, 461-f. 

16. Multiply 81f by 9. 19. Multiply 127+ by 35. 

17. Multiply 31 +f by 20. 20. Multiply 48tV by 47. 

18. Multiply 148-li by 25. 21. Multiply 250t^ by 50. 

214* Multiplying by a fraction, we have seen, is taking a 
certain portion of the multiplicand as many times, as there are 
like portions of a unit in the multiplier. Hence, 

To multiply by -J^ : Divide the multiplicand hy 2. 

To multiply by \ : Divide the multiplicand hy 3, 

To multiply by \ : Divide the multiplicand hy 4, «fec. 

To multiply by | : Divide hy 3, and multiply the quotient hy 2, 

To multiply by -f : Divide hy 4, and multiply the quotient hy 3. 

215* Hence, to multiply a whole number by a fraction. 

Divide the multiplicand hy the denominator, and multiply the 
quotient hy the numerator. 

Or, Multiply the given number hy the numerator, and divide the 
product hy the denominator, 

Obs. 1. When the given number cannot be diyided bj the denominator 
without a remainder, the latter method is generally preferred. 

2. Since the product of any two numbers is the same, whicheyer Is taken 
for the multiplier, (Art 83,) the fraction may be taken for the multiplicand, 
and the whole number for the multiplier, when it is more convenient. 

22. If 1 ton of hay costs 21 dollars, how much will f of a ton 
cost? 

Operation. 
Analysis, — Since 1 ton costs 21 dollars, ^ of 4)21 

a ton will cost f as much. Now, 1 fourth of 21 5-} 

is V> ^^d i of 21 is 3 times as much; but 3 

Jx3=?^=f . or 15i dollars. Ans, I5i dolh 

23. Multiply 136 by \, Ans, 45 i. 

24. Multiply 432 by \, 26. Multiply 360 by f . 

25. Multiply 635 by \, 27. Multiply 580 by f. 

avBST^-AIS. How ta a whole number mnltiplted by a fraction % 816. How fMi a flra« 
ttonal part of a nombcr 1 
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2a Multiply 672 by f . . 31. Multiply 660 by 3ft-. 

29. Multiply 710 by -J. 32. Multiply 840 by ^. 

30. Multiply 765 by +i. 83. Multiply 975 by -Hi- 

216* Since multiplying by a fraction is taking a certain por- 
tion of the multiplicand as many times, as there are like portions 
of a unit in the multiplier, it is plain, that the process of finding 
^fractional part of a number, is simply multiplying the number 
by the given fraction, and is therefore performed by the same rule. 

Thus, -f of 12 dollars is the same as the product of 12 dollars 
multiplied by ■}; and 12x1=8 dollars. 

Obs. The process of finding a fractional part of a number, is often a source 
of confusion and perplexity to the learner. The difficulty arises from the 
erroneous impression that findin^r a fraclumai part^ implies that the given nunk* 
ber must be divided by the fraction^ instead of being mulUpHed by it. 

34. What is -ft of 467 ? Ans. 266-ft. 

35. What is if of 16245 ? 38. What is -|ff of 5268 ? 
36: What is H of 25000 ? 39. What is Iff of 45260 ? 
37. What is iVr of 4261 ? 40. What is iWff of 462120? 

41. Multiply 64 by 5i. 

Operation. 

2)64 We first multiply 64 by 5, then by i, and the 

5iS- sum of the products is 352. But midtiplying by 

320 i is taking one half of the multiplicaiui once. 

32 (Arts. 82, 214.) Hence, 
Ans. 352. 

217* To multiply a whole by a mixed number. 
Multiply first by the integer, then by the fraction, and add tJu 
products together. (Art. 214.) 

42. Multiply 83 by 7i. Ans. 597f. 

43. Multiply 45 by Sf 47. Multiply 225 by SO-J-. 

44. Multiply 72 by lO-J-. 48. Multiply 342 by 20f. 

45. Multiply 93 by 12f. 49. Multiply 432 by 35f. 

46. Multiply 184 by 18f 60. Multiply 685 by 42f. 

QunT.->217. How is a whole number mnUlpIled by a mixed number 1 
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61. Multiply 125 by 10^. 66, Multiply 457 by 12H. 

62. Multiply 108 by 20i%. 67. Multiply 107 by 47|i. 

63. Multiply 256 by 17 A- 68. Multiply 610 by 85if. 

64. Multiply 196 by 41ii. 69. Multiply 834 by 89H* 
55. Multiply 341 by 30^. 60. MulUply 963 by 95|i. 

CASE II. 
2 1 8« To multiply a fraction by a fractwa, 
£z 1. A man bought f of a bushel of wheat, at { of a dollar 
per bushel : how much did he pay for it ? 

Analysis, — Since 1 bushel costs- ■} of a dollar, i^ of a bushel 
must cost i of i, which is ^ of a dollar ; for, multiplying the 
denominator, divides the value of the fraction. (Art. 188.) Now, 
if i- of a bushel costs i^ of a dollar, f of a bushel will cost 4 times 
as much • and 4 times -^^ are ff, or -^ dolls, (Art. 195.) 

Ans. VV of a dollar. 

Or, we may reason thus : since 1 bushel costs ^ of a dollar, 
f of a bushel must cost f of -f of a dollar. Now f of •}• is a com- 
pound fraction, whose value is found by multiplying the numera- 
tors together for a new numerator, and the denominators for a 
new denominator. (Art. 198.) 

Solution, — 5Xf =f ^, or -^ dollars, Ans, Hence, 

2 19* To multiply a fraction by a fraction. 
Multiply the numerators together for a new numerator, and thi 
denomijiators together for a new denominator, 

Obs. 1. It will be seen that the process of multiplying one fraction bj an- 
other, is precisely the same as that of reducing compound fractions to simple 
ones. (Art. 198.) 

2. The Teaso7i of this rule may be thus explained. Multiplying by a firactk» 
is taking a certain part of the multiplicand as many times, as there are liki 
parts of a unit in tlie multiplier. (Art. 210.) Now multiplying the denomina- 
tor of the multiplicand by the denominator of the multiplier, gives the value 
of only one of the parts denoted by the given multiplier; (Art. 188;) wc there- 
fore multiply this new product by the numerator of the multiplier, to find the 
wumber of parts denoted by the given multiplier. (Art. 186.) 

QuKtT.— 219. How is a fraction multiplied by a fraction 7 Obs, To what li the 
of multiplying one fraction t»y another similar 1 
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2. Multiply ■} by f . Ans. -f^^h 

3. Multiply f by -ft-. 6. Multiply ff by 4-J. 

4. Multiply ii by «. '/. Multiply |^ by «. 
6. Multiply -H- by H- 8. Multiply ff by iU- 
9. What is the product of f into f ifito -j^ into i into -J ? 

10. What cost 6-} yards of cloth, at 4-J- dollars per yard ? 

Analysis, — 4i dollars=f , and d-f yards=-¥^. (Art. 197.) Now 
f X Y==^, or 30. (Art. 196.) Ans. 80 dollars. Hence, 

220* When the multiplier and multiplicand are both minced 
numbers, they should be reduced to improjper fractions, and then 
be multiplied according to the rule above. 

Obs. Mixed numben may also be multiplied together, withmU reducing them 
to improper fractions. 

Take, for instance, the last example. We first multiply by 4, OpenUion, 

the whole nmnber. Thus, 4 times -f are -|> equal to 2 and | ; 6} 

set down the }, and cany the 2. Next, 4 times 6 are 24, and 4^ 

2 to carry are 26. We then multiply by i, the fractional part. 26} 

Thus, i^ of 6 is 3 ; and i of 2 thirds is i. The sum of the two 3i 

partial products is 30 ddlan, the same as before. 30 4olIs. 

11. Multiply 6i by 2if. 23. Multiply 246-iV by f}. 

12. Multiply S-fr by 6f . 24. Multiply 640H by | of i. 
18. Multiply 13i by Hi, , 26. Multiply 1476 by i of 21. 
14. Multiply 16i by 20f . 26. Multiply 84i by i (rf 68. 

16. Multiply BOi by 44ih* 27. Multiply 800 by iof 1000. 
18. Multiply 63ft by 60f. 28. Multiply i of 15 by -f of 28. 

17. Multiply 17A by 26++. 29. Multiply 2+ by •} of f of 86. 

18. Multiply 47f ^ by 17+^. 30. Multiply f of 2+ by f of 61. 

19. Multiply 61tV by 32|+. 31. Multiply ^of lOjby -f of 8+. 

20. Multiply 7l|f by 46-^. 32. Multiply -Jof 16+by f of 0+. 

21. Multiply 83 A by 61ff . 83. Multiply i of i»ff of 20 by 25+. 

22. Multiply 96i+ by 72f|-. 34. Multiply -f^ of 66+ by 46+. 
36. What cost 125+ bbls. of flour, at 7f dollars per barrel? 

36. What cost 260f acres of land, at 26+ dollars per acre ? 

37. If a man travels 40f miles per day, how far will he travel 
in 135+ days? 

QiTBST^— S90. When the moltiplier and mnltipUcand are mixed numben, how proceed f 
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CONTRACTIONS IN MULTIPLICATIOPf OF FRACTIONS. 

Ex. 1. Multiply f by -J and i^r and i and f. 

Operation, Since ihe factors 3, 5 and 8 are 

$ $ $ 1 Y 1 common to the numerators and denOm- 
$^$^Tl $ 2~'22 inators, we may cancel them; (Art. 
191 ;) and then multiply the remain- 
ing factors together, as in reduction of compound fractions to sim- 
ple ones. (Art. 199.) Hence, 

22 1« To multiply fractions by Cancslation. 

Cancel all the factors common both to the numerators and de» 
nominators ; then multiply together the factors remaining in the 
numerators for a new num£rator, and those remaining in the de- 
nominators for a new denominator, as in reduction of compound 
fractions. (Art. 199.) 

Obs. 1. The reason of this process may be seen from the fact that the product 
of the numerators is divided by the sarne numbers as that of the denominators, 
and therefore the vahu of the answer is not aUered. (Art. 191.) 
* 2. Care must be taken that the factors canceled in the numerators are ex- 
acUy eqtuil to those canceled in the denominators. 

2. Multiply -f by i and f. Ans. f. 

3. Multiply i by f into f. 1. Multiply f of f by +f. 

4. Multiply f by tV into f . 8. Multiply -A by ff of -A. 
6. Multiply i by i into -f, 9* Multiply -H of 4 by -j^. 
6. Multiply if by f of f. 10. Multiply 3i by if of 8. 

11. Multiply f by •} and f and| and f . 

12. Multiply f by -f and -ft- and -g^ and ff. 

13. INJultiply ii by -J- and -ff and -fi^ and ■^. 

14. Midtiply -^ mto ff into -J into -f into -^ into f. 

15. Multiply -ft into ff into W into -ff into f into -H-. 

16. Multiply fi into -ft- into -f into ^ into ^ into -|. 

17. What must a man pay for 3^ barrels of flour, when flour ia 
worth 6 dollars a barrel ? 

Quest.— 321. How are fractions multiplied by cancelation 1 Obs. How does it appMJ 
that this process will give the true answer ? What is necessary to be observed with ft- 
.fard to canceling &ctora 1 
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AndlyHs, — H bbls. is ^ of 10 OperaUan. 

bbls. ; now since 1 bbl. costs 6 dolls, price of 1 bbL 

dollars, 10 bbls. will cost lO times 10 

as much, or 60 dollars. Bat we 8)60 '' of 10 bbls. 

wished to find the cost of only 3i dolls. 20 " of 3i bbls. 
barrels, which is -J- of 10 bbls. 

Therefore if we take i of the cost of 10 bbls., it will of course 
be the price of 3^ bbls. 

Proof. — 6 dolls. X3i=20 dolls., the same as before. 

Nffte. — In like manner, when the multiplier is 33^, 333|, &c., if we multiply 
by 100, 1000, &c., i of the product will be the answer. Hence, 

222« To multiply a whole number by 3+, 33+, 333+, <fec. 

Anneit as many ciphers to the multiplicand as there are 3s in the 
integral part of the multiplier ; then take ^ of the number thu9 
produced, and the result will be the answer required, 

Obs. 1. The reason of this contraction is evident from the principle that an- 
nexing a cipher to a number multiplies it by 10, annexing two ciphers multi- 
plies it by 100, &c. (Art. 98.) But 3i is | of 10 ; 33| is i of 100, &«. ; there- 
fore annexing as many ciphers to the multipliccuid, as there are 3b in the in- 
tegral part of the multiplier, gives a product 3 times too large ; consequently 
I of this product must be the true answer. 

2. When the multiplicand is a mixed number, and the multiplier is 3|, 33i 
&c., it is evident we may multiply by 10, 100, &c., as the case may be, and i 
of the number thus produced will be the answer required. 

18. Multiply 158 by 33+. Ans, 6266|. 

19. Multiply 148 by 3+. 22. Multiply 297 by 333+. 

20. Multiply 256 by 33+. 23. Multiply 561+ by 3+. 

21. Multiply 1728 by 33+. 24. Multiply 4i26f by 33+. 

223. To multiply a whole »mber by 6+, 66+, 666+, <fec. 

Annex as many ciphers to the multiplicand as there are 6s in the 
integrgl part of the multiplier ; then take ^ of the number thus 
produced, and the result will be the answer required. 

Obs. The reavm of this contraction is manifest firom the fact that 6} is } of 
10; 66iis} of 100, &c. 

26. What will 6+ tons of iron cost, at 76 dollars per ton? 

QinisT.— ass. How may a whole number be roalliplied by 3|, 33|, «x.t 333. How 
may a whole number be multiplied by 6{, 06}, fee. 

6* 
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Analysis. — 6f tons is ■} of 10 Operation. 

tons. Now, if 1 ton costs 75 dol- dolls. 15, price of 1 ton. 

lars, 10 tons will cost 10 times as 10 

much, or 760 dollars; and -} of 3)750 '* of 10 tons. 

750 dollars, (6|=f of 10,) are 250 

500 dollars, which is the answer 2 

required. dolls. 500, " of 6| tons. 

Proof. — 75 dolls. X6f= 500 dolls., the same as above. 

26. Multiply 320 by 6f 28. Multiply 837 by 6f . 

27. Multiply 277 by 66|. 29, Multiply 645 by 666f, 
80. What will 12^ acres of land cost, at 46 dollars per acre ? 

Analysis. — 12^ acres is -J- of 100 Operation. 

acres ; now since 1 acre costs 46 dol- dolls. 46, price of 1 A. 

lars, 100 acres y^iJl cost 100 times as 100 

much, or 4600 dollars. But we wished 8 )4600 " 100 A. 

to find the cost of cmly 1 2^ acres, which doHs. 576 " 1 2 A. 
is i of 100 acres. Therefore i of the 
cost of 100 acres, will obviously be the cost of 12^ acres. 

Proof.— 46 dolls. X 12^=576 dolls., the same as before. 

Nate.—lnWke manner, if the multiplier is 37]^, 62|, or 87|, we may multiply 
by 100, and f, f , or { of die product will be the answer. Hence, 

224. To multiply a whole number by 12i, 37i, 62i, or 87+. 
Annex two ciphers to the multiplicand, then take +, -f, -f, or i, 

of the number thus produced, as the case may be, and the result 
mil he the answer required. 

Obs. The reason of this contraction may be se^n from the fact that 12| is |, 
37i^ is t, 62i^ is f , and 87| is | of 100. % 

31. Multiply 275 by 37+. Ans. 10312+. 

32. Multiply 381 by 12+. 34. Multiply 643 by 62+. 

33. Multiply 425 by 37+. ' 35. Multiply 748 by 87+. 

225. To multiply a whole number by 1+, 16f, 166-|, Ac. 
Armex as many ciphers to the multiplicand as there are integral 

figures in the multiplier, then ^ of the number^ thus produced wilt 
he the product required. 
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Ob8. The reeaon of this contraction is Evident from the fact ihat If ib •}> 
of 10; 16|]8fofl00; 106} is ^ of 1000, &c. 

36. What will 16 | bales of Swiss muslin cost, at 735 doUan 
per bale ? 

Solution. — ^Annexing two ciphers to 735 dolls., it .becomes 
78600 dolls. ; and 73500-^-6=12260 dolls. Jns. 

87. Mifldply 767 by If. 39. Multiply 489 by 16f 

38. Multiply 245 by 16f. 40. Multip^ 668 by 166f. 

iVofe.— Specific roles might be added for multiplying by 1-}, 11-^, 111^, »J-, 
83^, 833^, 6if &c., but they will naturally be suggested to the inquisitire miiid| 
from the contractions already given. 
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CASE I. 
S26* Dividing a fraction hy a whole number. 

Ex. 1. If 4 yards of calico cost f of a dollar, what will 1 yard 
iK>et? 

Analysis. — 1 is 1 fourth of 4 ; therefore 1 yard will cost 1 
fourth part as much as 4 yards. And 1 fourth of 8 ninths of a 
dollar, is 2 ninths. Ans. -f of a dollar. 

Operation. We divide tUe numerated of the fraction by 

(-f-4=-| Ans. 4, and the quotient 2, placed over the denomi- 
nator, forms the answer required. 

2. If 5 bushels of apples cost ii of a dollar, what will 1 bushel 

«08t? 

Operation* Since we canndt divide the nimier* 

ll_^g__ 11 U J ator by the divisor 6, without a re- 

13 • ~~12X5* 60 • mainder, we multiply the denomina* 
tor by it, which, in effect, divides the fraction. (Art. 188.) 

Pboof. — H dolls. X5aH dolls., the same as above. Hence, 
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227 • To diride a fractiqn by a whole number. 

Divide the numerator hy the whole number, when it can be dons 
without a remainder ; but when this cannot be done, multiply the 
denominator by the wJiole number, 

3. What is the quotient of if divided by 5 ? 

j First Method. Second Method, 

}^^ K^'^ A 15 „ 15 15 3 ^ 

20-^-20 ^^- S0-^^=20x5=i00' ^^ S6 ^^- 

4. Divide H by ». 7. Divide ff by 12. 

5. Divide -H- by 7. 8. Divide -W by 26. 

6. Divide ff by 16. 9. Divide -B* by 29, 

CASE II. 
228* Dividing a fractum by a fractUm, 

10. At "t of a dollar a basket, how many baskets of peaches 
can you buy for f of a dollar ? 

^naZym.— Since i of a dollar will buy 1 basket, * of a doHar 
will buy as many baskets as i is contained times in f; and i is 
contained in f , 4 times. Ans. 4 baskets. 

11. At -f of a dollar per yard, how many yards of cloth can be 
bought for f of a dollar ? 

Obs. I. Reasoning as before, f of a doUar will buy as many yards, as | 
IS contained times in f. But since the fractions have different denomina- 
tors, It 18 plam we cannot divide one numerator by-the other, as we did in the 
last example. This difficulty may be remedied by reducing the fractions to a 
common denominator. (Art. 200.) 

First Operation. 

f and I reduced to a common denominator, become ii and « 
(Art. 200.) Now fi^if =fi ; and U=l-A^ Ans, 1 A yards'. " 

Obs. 2. It wiU be perceived that no use is made of the conivum deTwminator 
after it is obtained. If, therefore, we invert ihjn divisor, and then multiply the 
two fractions together, we «hall have the same result as before. 

Second Operation. 
iXi (divisor inverted)=-fi, or iVy yards, the same as above. 

Qvmn.'Sai, How is a fmction divided by a whole Bomber t 
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229* Hence, to divide a fraction by a fraction. 

1. If the given fractions have a common denominator, divide ike 
numerator of the dividend hy the numerator of the divisor. 

II. When the frajctions have not a common denominator, invert 
the divisor, and proceed as in multiplication of fractions, (Art. 219.) 

0b8. 1. When two fractions have a common denomiTuUor^ it is plain one 
numerator can be divided by the dher^ as well as OTie whole number by on- 
other; for, the parts of the two fractions are of the same denomlwUion. 

2. When the fractions do not have a common denominator, the reason that 
inverting the divisor and proceeding as in maltipfioation, will produce the fru€ 
answer J is because this process, in effect, ireduces the two fractions to a eom^ 
man denominator, and then the numerator of the dividend is divided by the 
numerator of the divisor. Thus, reducing the two fractions to a common de- 
nominator, we multiply the numerator of the dividend by the denominator of 
the divisor, and the numerator of the divisor by the denominator of the divi- 
dend ; (Art. 200 ;) and, then dividing the former product by the latter, we have 
the same combination of the same wumbers as in the rule above, which will con- 
sequently produce the same resuU. 

We do not multiply the two denominators together for a common denomina- 
tor ; for, in dividing, no use is made of a common denominator when found, 
therefore it is unnecessary to obtain it. (Art. 228. Obs. 2.) 

The object of inverting the divisor is simply for convenience in multiplying. 

3. Compound fractions occurring in the divisor or dividend, must be re- 
duced to simple ones, and mixed numbers to improper fractions. 

230« The principle of dividing a fraction by a fraction may 
also be illustrated in the following manner. Thus, in the last 
example. 

Dividing the dividend i by 2, the quo- Operation, 

tient is -ft-. (Art. 188.) But it is required ■}-f-2=TV 

to divide it by 1 third of two ; consequently -ft-X 3=-^ 
the -ft- is 3 times too small for the true And ■ii=l-f^ Ans, 
quotient; therefore multiplying -ft- by 3, 
will give the quotient required; and -ft-X3=-fJ-> or l-ft*. 

Note. — By examination the learner will perceive that itan process is precisely 

Qdbst.— 239. How Is one fractioD divided by another when tbey have a common de* 
Bomtnator 1 How, wheo they have not common denomlnaton 1 Obt. When the fractions 
have a conunon denominator, how does it appear that dividing one numerator by the othor 
will give the true answer 1 When the fractions have not a common denoniinator, how 
does It appear that inverting the divisor and proceeding as in mnltipUcaCfoa will give the 
true answer 1 Vfhtii Is the object of inverting the divisor 1 How proeeed whan the divlaai* 
or dividend are eompoand Auctions, or mixed niimbeis 1 
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the same in effect at the preceding; for, in both cases the denominator of the 
dividend is multiplied by the numerator of the divisor, and the numerator of 
the dividend, by the denominator of the divisor* 

12. Divide f of -} by 2+. Am, -H, or A. 

13. Divide Sf by 3+. Am, ff, or 2«. 

14. Divide fj by if. 16. Divide 55+ by 16f. 

15. Divide if by if. 17. Divide 46-| by esf. 

231* The process of dividing fractions may often be ccn-^ 
tracted by canceling eqfial factors in the divisor and dividend; 
(Art. 146 ;) or, after the divisor is inverted, by canceling factors 
which are common to the numerators and denominators. (Art. 191 ) 

18. Divideiof+ofT^byiofiof+. 

Operation, For convenience we arrange the numera- 

tors, (which answer to dividends,) on ih^ 
right of a perpendicular line, and the de- 
nominators, (which answer to divisors,) on 
the left ; then canceling the factors, 2, 3, 4, 
and 7, which are common to both sides, 
(Art. 151,) we multiply the remaming fac- 
tors in the numerators together, and those 
remaining in the denominators, as in the 

232* To divide fractions by Cancelation. 

Having inverted the divisor, cancel all the factors common loth 
to the numerators and denominators, and the product of those re- 
maining on the right of the line placed over the product of those 
remaining on the left, mil be the answer required, 

Qbs. 1. Before arranging the terms of the divisor for cancelation, it is always 
necessary to invert them, or suppose them to be inverted. 

2. The reasoVf of this contraction is evident firom the principle, that if the 
numerator and denominator of a fraction are both divided by the sarne nimiber^ 
the value of the fraction is not altered. (Arts. 148, 191.) 

^ 19. Divide ISf by 6f . Amwer 3. 

doKST.— 433L How divide fractions by cancelation 1 How anange the tenns of the 
glv»B fineAom 1 Obt. VHiat most be done to the divisor before arranging Its terms 1 HoW 
does it appear that this eontractlon wIU give the true answer 1 
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20. Divide f of f by f of -ft. 23. Divide f of If by •? of f. 

21. Divide f of ii by 6i. ' 24. Divide -f of -f of f by f. 

22. Divide 15| by A of i. 25. Divide -» of 7 by ff of 42. 

26. Divide tf of -fi of A of +* by A of ff of f of 5. 

CASE III. 

233* Dividing a whole number hy a fraction, 

27. How many pounds of tea, at ^ of a dollar a pound, can be 
bought for 15 dollars ? 

Analysis, — Since f of a dollar will buy 1 pound, 15 dollars will 
buy as many pounds as ^ is cont^ned times in 15. Redudng the 
dividend 15, to the form of a fraction, it becomes ^ ; (Art. 197. 
Qbs. 1 ;) then- inverting the divisor and proceeding as before, we 
have -h*^Xi=V^, or 20. Ans, 20 pounds. 

Or, we may reason thus : \ is contained in 15, as many times 
as there are fourths in 15, viz : 60 times. But 3 fourths will be 
contained in 15, only a third lis many times as 1 fourth, and 
60-7-3=20, the same result as before. Hence, 

234* To divide a whole number by a fraction. 

Reduce the whole number to the fwm of a fraction, (Art. 197. 
Obs. 1,) and then proceed according to the rule for dividing a 
fraction by a fraction, (Art. 229.) 

Or, multiply the whole number hy the denominator, and divide 
the product hy the numerator. 

Obs. 1. When the divisor is a mixed number, it must be reduced to an im« 
proper fraction ; then proceed as above. 

Or, reducing the dividend to a fraction having the same denominator^ (Art. 
197. Obs. 2,) we may divide one numerator by the other. (Art. 229. 1.) 

2. If the divisor is a unit or 1, the quotient is eqtuU to the dividend ; if the 
divisor is greater than a unit, the quotient is lea than the dividend ; and if the 
divisor is less than a unit, the quotient is greater than the dividend. 

28. How much cloth, at 3i dollars per yard, can you buy for 
28 dollars? 

ausiT.~834. HowtoawholemmiberdivkledbyaftactkMiT 0«#. How bsr a niM4 
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Operation, Since the divisor is a mixed number, 

3i)28 we reduce it to halves ; we also reduce 

2 2 the dividend to the same denominator ; 

7) 66 halves. (Art. 197. Obs. 2 ;) then divide one nu- 

Ans, 8 yarda. merator by the other. (Art. 229. I.) 

29. Divide 76 by f. . 32. Divide 145 by 12f 

30. Divide 96 by f. 33. Divide 237 by 26f. 

31. Divide 120 by 10|. 34. Divide 426 by 31f. 

CONTRACTIONS IN DIVISION OP FRACTIONS. 

235. When, the divisor is 8+, 83^, 383+, <fec. 

Multiply the dividend hy %\ divide the product hy 10, 100, or 
1000, a>8 the case may he, and the result will he the true quotient. 
(Art. 131.) 

Obs, The reason of this contraction will be understood from the prindple, 
that if the divisor and dividend are both multiplied by the sarM number, the 
quotient wiU n6t be aUered, (Art. 146.) Thus 3iX3=lO; 33^X3:^100; 
3331X3=1000, &c. 

35. At 3-J dollars per yard, how many yards of cloth can be 
bought for 561 dollars? 

Operation, We first multiply the dividend by 3, 

dolls. 661 then divide the product by 10; for, mul- 

3 tiplying the divisor ^\ by 3, it becomes 10. 

• 1|0)168|3 (Art. 146.) 

Ans, 168A yds. 

36. Divide 687 by 33i. Ans. 20VW. 

37. Divide 463 by 33+, 38. Divide 2783 by 333+. 

236. When the divisor is If, 16f, 166|, <&c. 

Multiply the dividend hy 6, and divide the product hy 10, 100, 
or 1000, as the case may he. 

Obs. This contraction also depends upon the principle, that if the divisor 
and dividend are both multiplied by the same number, the quotient will not be 
altered. (Ait. 146,) Thus, 1|X6=10; 16}X6=^100; 166}X6=:1000, &c. 
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89. What is the quotient of 725 divided by 16-| ? 
Solution, — 726X6=4350; and 4350-rlOO=43i Ans. 

40. Divide*367 by H. 42. Divide 849 by 16f. 

41. Divide 607 by 16f. 43. Divide 1124 by 1(>6-|. 

237* When the divisor is 1+, M+, 111+, &c. 
Multiply the dividend hy 9, and divide the product hy 10, 100, 
or 1000, a^ the case may he. 

0b8. This contraction depends upon the same principle as the preceding. 
Thus, 1^X9=10; 11^X9=100; lllf X9=1000, &c. 

44. Divide 687 by Hi. 

5o/tt^t<m.— 587X9=5283, and 5283 -^r 100=52-^ Am, 

45. Divide 861 by H. Anf. 774tV. 

46. Divide 4263 by Hi. 47. Divide 6037 by llli. 

Note. — Other methods of contraction might be added, but they will naturally 
suggest themselves to the student, as he becomes familiar with the principles 
effractions. 

238* From the definition of complex fractions, and the man- 
ner of expressing them, it will be seen that they arise from di- 

vision of fractions. (Art. 183.) Thus, the complex fraction yr-, is 

the same as -IH-?- ; for, the numerator, 4i=f , and the denomina- 
tor li=f ; but the numerator of a fraction is a dividend, and the 
denominator a divisor. (Art. 184.) Now, -1-7-^=^^. which is a 
simple fraction. Hence, 

239* To reduce a complex fraction to a simple one. 
Consider the denominator as a divisor, arui proceed as in divis- 
ion of fractions. (Arts. 229, 232.) ^ 

Obs. The reason of this rule is evident from the fact that the denomi'nator 
of a fraction denotes a divisor ^ and the fiumeraUnr^ a dividend; (Art 184$) 
hence the process required, is simply performing the division which is ex- 
pressed by the given fraction. 

QosfT.— 838. From what 4o eomplez fractloas arlM 1 839. Row redace them to tim- 
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48. Beduce cr to a simple fraction. 

Solution. — 4|=V^, and 1\-=^. (Art. 19Y.) 

Now Y-^ Y=YX^V, or if Ans. 

Reduce the following c<»nplez fractions to simple ones: 

8 64r 

49. Reduce — . 63. Reduce --r. 

3t tV 

50. Reduce-^. 54. Reduce-^. 

7 15t 

51. Reduce— 55. Reduce g. 

^7 To 

62. Reduce z|. 56. Reduce-^. 

^5 ft 

840* To multiply complex fractions together. 

First reduce the complex fractions to simple ones; (Art. 239 ;) 
theii arrange the terms, and cancel ths common factors^ as in mul- 
tiplication of simple fractions, (Art. 219.) 

Ob8. The tenns of the complex fractions may be arranged for reducing them 
to simple ones, and for multiplication at the same time. 

67. Multiply I by g. 

Operation, The numerator 8^=^. (Art. 197.) Place 

tt the 7 on the right hand and 2 on the left of 

1% 5 the perpendicular line. The denominator 2| 

1l 1% =V> which must be inverted ; (Art. 239 ;) 

^% i.e. place the 12 on the left and the 5 on 

9 5=^. jiji^^ the right of the line, lf=V> ^-^d 4-J-=f, both 
of which must be arranged in the same man- 
ner as the terms of the multiplicand. Now, canceling the com- 
mon factors, we divide the product of those remaining on the right 
of the line by the product of those on the left, and the answer 
is \. (Art. 219.) 

QuBST.— ^0. How are complex fractions multiplied tc^ether 1 341. How is oiM eonr 
plex fraction divided by another T 
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68. Multiply ?| hj ^. 60. Multiply | by | iato :^. 

69. Multiply^ by ^^. 61. Multiply ^ by ^ into J|. 

241. To divide one complex fra^icm by another. 
Reduce the complex fractions to simple ones, then proceed as in 
division of simple fractims, (Arts. 229, 239.) 

62. Divide ii by 1 

^«<.^.__=_X-=_.,„di=-X-y=-. (Art. 239.) 
„ 36 4 36 21 156 

Or, since the given dividend =r — - and the divi8or=-— ; 

9X4 8X^ 
then^— Xyttj^^®*^"^^- (Art. 231.) 

But, (Art. 232,) 2X9^1^4= 2X0X1X4 =^' ^' ^^* ^'^• 

63. Divide \ by J. 64. Divide ^ by ?|. 

APPLIOATION OF FRAOTIOHS. 

242* Ex. 1. A merchant bought 16^ yards of domestic flan- 
nel of one customer, 19-} of another, 12-^ of another, and 41tV of 
another : how many yards did he buy of all ? 

2. A grocer sold 16-}- lbs. of sugar to one customer, 112^ to 
another, and 33-J^ to another : how many pounds did he sell ? 

3. A clerk spent 26f dollars for a coat, 9f dollars for pants, 
6f dollars for a vest, 5i dollars for a hat, and 6^ dollars for a 
pair of boots : how much did his suit cost him ? 

4. A man having bought a bill of goods amounting to 86tV dol- 
lars, handed the clerk a bank note of 100 dollars: how much 
change ought he to receive back ? 
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5. A lady went a shopping with 135-}- dollars in her purse; 
she paid l7-iH dollars for silk, 3f dollars for trimmings, Sli dol- 
lars for a shawl, and 14-| dollars for a muff: how much money 
had she left? 

6. A man having ISGSi'V dollars, spent 365f dollars, and lost 
562i dollars : how much had he left? 

7. What will 663 sheep cost, at 2f dollars per head ? 

8. What cost 748 barrels of flour, at 1i dollars per barrel ? 
•9. What cost 378^ yards of cloth, at 4 dollars per yard ? 

10. What cost 1121^6- lbs. of tea, at 5 shilUngs per pound ? 

11. What cost 430 gallons of oil, at 1+ dollar per gallon? 

12. What cost 4-f of an acre of land, at 150 dollars per acre ? 

13. A man worth 25000 dollars, lost ff of it by fire : what 
was the amount of his loss ? 

14. A garrison had 856485 poimds of flour; after being block- 
aded 60 days, it was found that m of it were consumed : how 
many pounds of flour were left ? 

15. At m dollars per ton, what cost 103-} tons of hay? 

16. How many bushels of corn will 115f acres produce, at 31^ 
bushels per acre ? 

17. What cost 675i tons of iron, at 45| dollars per ton ? 

18 If a ship sails 140tV miles per day, how far will she sail 
m 49i days ? 

19. If a Railroad car should run 41^ miles per hour, how far 
would it go in 12 days, running 10^ hours per day ? 

20. A yoimg man having a patrimony of 12234 dollars, spent 
f of it in dissipation : how much had he left ? 

21. At^ of a dollar per yard, how many yards of satinet can 
be bought for 124 dollars? 

22. How many poimds of tea, »t f of a dollar a poimd can you 
buy for 131 dollars? 

23. How many gallons of molasses, at -| of a dollar per gallon 
can you buy for 235 dollars ? 

24. At 8 pence a pound, how many pounds of sugar can you 
buy for 163^ pence? 

25. At 5i pence a yard, how many yai'ds of lace can be bought 
for 279 pence ? *- 
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26. A dairy-man has 229^ pounds of butter which he wishes 
to pack in boxes containing 8-J- pounds each : how many boxes 
will it require ? 

27. A fanner wishes to put 384 bushels of apples into barrels, 
each containing 2^ bushels : how many barrels wiU it require ? 

28. If 4| yards of cloth make a suit of clothes, how many suits 
will 141-J- yards make ? 

29. One rod contains 5i yards : how many rods are there in 
210 yards ? 

30. A merchant paid 214^ dollars for 57 yards of jjloth: how 
much was that per yard ? 

31. A grocer sold 50 barrels of flour for 311^ dollars: what 
did he get per barrel ? 

32. A merchant wishes to lay out 65 7^ dollars for wheat, which 
is worth li of a dollar a bushel : how much can he buy ? 

33. At 18f cents a dozen, how many dozen of eggs can you 
buy for 87i cents ? 

34. A grocer sold 16^ pounds of coffee for 93^ cents : how 
much was that a pound ? 

35. A shopkeeper sold- 16^ yards of satin for 163Tfif shillings : 
how much was that per yard ? 

36. Bought 19 sacks of wool for 250f dollars : what was that 
per sack ? 

37. Paid 575| dollars for 96^ yards of cloth : what was the 
cost per yard ? 

38. Paid 1565i dollars for iron, valued at 37-^ dollars per ton : 
how many tons were bought ? 

39. Paid 1315f dollars for the transportation of 1286 barrels 
of pork : what was that per barrel ? 

40. Bought 375i pounds of indigo for 6 5 2f dollars : what was 
the cost per potmd ? 

41. Paid 1679i dollars for 475 kegs of lard: how much was 
that per keg? 

42. If an army consumes 563-f pounds of me^t per day, how 
long will 150000 poimds supply it? 

48. The cost of making 25+ miles of Railroad was 856236^ dol- 
lars : what was the cost per mile ? 
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SECTION VIII. 
COMPOUND NUMBERS* 

Art. 243« Numbens which express things of the same kind 
or denomination, are called Simple Numbers. Thus, 3 oranges, 
7 books, 12 chairs,. <S?c.> are simple numbers. 

Numbers which express things of different kinds or denomiTta^- 
turns, as the divisions of mxMey, weight, and measure, are called 
Compound Numbers. Thus, 15 shillings 6 pence; 10 bushels 
3 pecks, <Sec., are compound numbers. 

Obs. The origin of Compound Nnmbers is ascribed to the wants and neces- 
sities of the earlier ages of the worid. Their divisions and subdivisions are 
generally irregular, and seem to have been suggested by the caprice, or thf lim* 
ited business transactions of the rude ages of antiquity. It is much to be re- 
gretted, both on account of simplicity and their adaptation to scientific pur- 
poses, that their different denominations were not graduated according to the 
law of increase in the decimal notation. 

Note. — Compound Numbers, by some authors, . are called Denominate 
Numbers 

FEDERAL MONEY. 

244* Federal Money is the currency of the United States. 
The denominations ^re, JSdgles, Dollars, J)imea, Cenia, and Mills, 

10 mills (m.) make 1 cent, marked ct. 

10 cents ' " Idune, " d. 

10 dimes " 1 dollar, " dolL(a$, 

10 dollars « 1 eagle, « E, 

Obs. 1. Federal money was established by Congress, Aug. 8, 1786. It is 
based upon the principles o^ the deciTnal notatiorhf. The law of increase or 
radxx^ is the same as that of simple numbers, and it is confessedly one of the 
most simple and comprehensive systems of currency in the civilized world. Pre- 
vious to its adoption, English or sterling money was the principal currency of 
the country. 

QuK8T.— j^. What are simple nttmbera 1 What are compound numbers ? 5M4. Wha 
is Federal money 1 Recite the table. Oba. When and by whmn was it established T 
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2, Tile names of the coins or denominations less than* a dollar, are signifi- 
cajat of their value. The term dimey is derived from the French dismej which 
signifies ten; the terms cerU and miU, are from the Latin ceiUum and milUf 
the former of which signifies a hundred^ and the latter a tlumsand. Thus, 
ID dimes, 100 cents, or 1000 mills, make 1 dollar. 

3/ The sign (|>)i which is prefixed to Fedex al money, is called the DoUaf 
mark. It is said to be a contraction of " U. S.," the initials of United States^ 
which were originally prefixed to suoia of money expressed in the Federal 
currency. At length the two letters were moulded or merged into a single char- 
acter by dropfttng the outre of the Uy and writing the jS over it. Thus, the 
sum of seventy-five doUais, which was originally written <' U. S. 75 dollars/* 
is now written ^5. 

245* The national coins of the United States are of three 
kinds, viz : gold, silver, and copper. 

1. The gold coins are the eagle, half eagle, and quarter eagle. 
The eagle contains 258 grains of standard gold ; the half eagle 

and quarter eagle like proportions.* 

2. The silver coins are the dollar, half dollar, qtiarter dollar, 
the dime, and half dime. 

The dollar contains 412^ grains of standard silver; the others, 
like proportions.* 

3. The copper coins are the cent, and half cent. 

The cent contams 168 grains of jmre copper; the half cent, a 
like proportion.* 
Mills are not coined. 

Obs. The fineness of gold used for coin, jewelry, and other purposes, also 
the gold of commerce, is estimated by the number of paits of gold which it 
contains. Pure gold is commonly supposed to be divided into 24 equal parts, 
called carats. Hence, if it contains 10 parts of alloy, or some baser metal, it is 
said to be 14 carats fine ; if 5 parts of alloy, 19 carats fine \ and when abso- 
lutely pure, it is 24 carata fine. 

246* The present standard for both gold and silver coin of 
the United States, by Act of Congress, 1837, is 900 parts of pure 

QuBiT.— S45. Of how many kinds nre the coins of the United States ? What are they 1 
What ara the gold coins 1 The stiver eoimi f The copper 1 0&«. How i« the fineness of 
fold estimated 1 Into how many carats is pare gold supposed to be divided ? When It 
contains 10 parts of alloy, how fine is it said to be ? 5 parts of alloy 1 346. What is the 
present standard for the gold and silver coin of the United States 1 What Is the alloy ef 
fDldeulnl What of silver coin 1 

* Accordbif to Act of Congress, 1837. 
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metal by weight to 100 parts of alloy. The alloy of goW coin is 
composed of silver and copper, the silver not to exceed the cop- 
per in weight. The alloy of silver coin is pure copper" 

Note, — The original standard for the gold coin of the United States by Act 
of Congress, 1792, was 22 parts of pure gold to 2 parts of alloy ; the alloy 
consisting of 1 part silver and 1 part copper. 

The original standard for the silver coin was 1489<partB of pure silver to 179 
parts of alloy; the alloy being of pure copper. 

The eagle by the same act contained 270 grains of standard gold. The dol- 
lar contained 416 grains of standard silver. The cent contained 11 penny- 
weights, or 264 grains of pure copper. 

STERLING MONEY. 

247* English or Sterling Money is the national currency of 
Oreat Britain, 

4 farthings (qr, or far.) make 1 penny, marked d, 

12 pence " 1 shilling, << s. 

20 shillings " 1 pound, or sovereign, £, 

21 shillings " 1 guinea. 

Obs. 1. It is customary, at the present day, to express farthings in fractions 
of a penny. Thus, 1 qr. is written i d. ; 2 qrs. i^ d. ; 3 qrs. f d. 

2. The Pound Sterling is represented by a gold coin, called a Sovereign. 
According to Act of Congress, 1842, its jralue is 4 dollars and 84 cents. Hence, 
the value of a shilling is 24-J- cents ; that of a penny 2 cents, very nearly. 

3. The letters £. s. d. and q. are the initials of the Latin words, li/fra, soli- 
duSf denaritis^ and quadrans, which respectively signifiy a pound, shilling, 
per^ny, waA farthing or quarter. The mark /, which is often placed between 
ahilUngs and pence, is a corruption of the long/. 

Note. — 1. Sterling money is supposed by some to have received its name 
from the Easterlings, who it is said first coined it ; others think it is so called 
to distinguish it from stocks, &c., whose value is nominal. 

2. The pound is so called, because in ancient times the silver for it weighed 
a pound Troy. A pound Troy of silver is now worth G& shillings, or £3, 68. 

The Guinea is so called, because the gold of which it was originally made, 
was brought from Guinea, on the coast of Africa. 

248* The following denominations are frequently met with, 
viz: the Groat=4rf. ; the Crown = 55. ; the Noble =6«. Bd,\ 

Quest.— 347. What is Sterling Money 1 Repeat the Table 1 Ohs. How ara farthingf 
luually ezpiessed 1 How is a pound sterling represented ? What is its value in doliarfl 
and cents 1 
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the Angel=10tf. ; the Mark=13«. 4d,; the Pi8tole=16*. lOd.; 
the Moidore=27«. 

Obs. The preserU standard gold coin of Great Britain, conidsts of 22 parts 
pare gold, and 2 parts of copper * 

The weight of a Sovereign or £, is 5 pwts., 3J-J-J- grains. 

The staTidard sUver coin consists of 37 parts of pure silver, and 3 parts of 
copper. The weight of a shilling is 3pwts. 15^^ grs. 

In copper coin, 24 pence weigh 1 pound avoirdupois. 

TROY WEIGHT. 

249* Troy Weight is used in weighing gold, silver, jewels, 
liquors, <&c., and is generally adopted in philosophical experiments. 

34 grains (gr.) make I pennyweight, marked pwt, 
20 pennyweights " 1 ounce " oz. 

12 ounces " 1 pound, " lb, 

Obs. 1, The abbreviation oz.^ is derived from the Spanish anza^ which sig- 
nifies an ounce. 

2. The standard of Weights and Measures is different in different countries, 
and indifferent States of the Union. In 1834, the Government of the United 
States adopted a uniform standard, for the use of the several Custom-houses 
and other purposes. 

250* The standard Unit of Weight adopted hy the Govern- 
ment, is the Troy Pound of the United States Mint. It is 
equal to 22.794422 cubic inches of distilled water, at its max- 
imum density,! the barometer standing at 30 inches, and is 
identical with the Imperial Troy pound of Great Britain, estab- 
lished by Act of Parliament, in 1826. J 

Obs. The weights and measures in present use, were derived from very zto- 
perfect and variaUe standards. A grain of wheat, taken from the middle of 
the ear or head, and being thoroughly dried, was the original element of all 
weights used in England ; it was thence called a grain. At first, a weight 

<Ii;k8T.— 940. In what to Tray Weight used 1 Repeat the Table 1 Obt. Ho alt the 
Suites hftve the same standard of weights and measures 1 253. What Is the standard 
unit of weffrht adopted hy the Government of the Unlled States 1 J^ote. When was Troy 
Weight Introduced into Europe 1 From what was Its name derived 1 

• Hind's Arithmetic; also, Button's Mathematlce. 

t The maximum density of water, according to Mr. Hassler, to at the temperatore of 
39-83 deg. Fahreoheit. ..*«..„ ^ .,. »_.^ w 

1 Tha Trov pound of tlU U. S. Mint, to an exact copy, by Captain Kater, of the Biittoh 
fynpiriiti rmy^oand, Seport of the Secretary of th« Treasury, March 3, 183L 

7 
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egnal to 32 graiiM, was called a penwyweigJU, (torn its being the weight of the 
stiver penny then in circulation. At a later period the ftnm/ippeigH was di- 
vided into 24 equal parts instead of 32, which are still called grains, bong the 
smallest wdght now in common use. 

NoU. — ^Troy Weight was fonneily used in weighing articles of every kind. 
It was introduced into Europe from Cairo in Egypt, about the time of the 
Crusades, in the I2th centuiy. Some suppose its name was derived from 
Troyes^ a city in France, whkh first adopted it ; others think it was derived 
firom Troy-novanL^ the former name of London.* 



AVOIRDUPOIS WEIGHT. 

251* Avoirdupois Weight is used in weighing groceries and 
all coarse articles ; as, sugar, tea, coffee, butter, cheese, flour, bay, 
dbc, and all metals except gold and silver. 

16 drams (^r.) make 1 ounce, marked oz. 

16 ounces " 1 pound, " lb. 

25 pounds " 1 quarter, " qr, 

4 quarters, or 100 lbs. " 1 hundred weight, " cwt, 

20 hundred weight « 1 ton, " T. 

Note. — In weighing wool in England, 7 pounds make 1 clove ; 2 cloves, 1 
stone; 2 stone, 1 tod; 6} tods, Iwey; 2wey9, 1 sack; 12 sacks, 1 last; 240 
pounds, 1 pack. 

Obs. 1. Formerly it was the custom to allow 112 pounds for a hundred 
weight, and 28 pounds for a quarter ; but this practice has become nearly or 
quite obsolete. In buying and selling all articles of commerce estimated by 
weight, the laws of most of the States as well as general usage, call 100 
pounds a hundred weight, and 25 pounds a quarter. 

2. Grosi weight is the weight of goods with the boxes, casks, or hags which 
contain them. 

Net weight b the weight of the goods only. 

252* The Avoirdupois Pound of the United States, is equal 
to 27.701554 cubic inches of distilled water, at the maximum 
density, and at 30 inches barometer.f It is determined from the 
Troy Pound, by the legal proportions of 5760 grains, which con- 

' • f» ~~~~~~~~ 

QuEBT.— 351. In what is Avoirdapois Weight used ? Repeat the Table 1 Obs, How many 
pounds were formerly allowed for a hundred weight 1 For a quarter 1 What is gross weight 1 
Net weight ? 2^. How is the Avoirdapois pound of the United States determined ? 

* Hind's Arithmetic, Art. 5B4. Also, North American Review, Vol. XLV. 

t Reports ""f^f^^ry of TVeasiiry, March 3, 1832: June 30, 1832. Also, CongressioiMl 
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Btitute the Troy pound, to 7000 grains Troy, which constitute the 
Avoirdupois pound. That is, 

5760 grains' Troy make 1 pound Troy. 

7000 grains « "1 pound Avoirdapois. 

437^ grains << " 1 ounce '< 

'27ii grains " " 1 dram « 

Obs. I. The British Imperial Pound Avoirdupois is equal to 27*7274 cubic 
Inches of distilled water, at the temperature of 62^ Fahrenheit, when the 
barometer stands at 30^. It is determined from the Imperial Troy pound, 
which contains 5760 grains, while the former contains 7000 j^ains. 

2. Since the Troy pound of the United States is identical with the Troy 
pound of England, the Avoirdupois pound of the former must be equal to that 
of -the latter ; for both bear the same ratio to the Troy pound. But the Eng- 
lish avoirdupois pound is said to contain 27.7274 cu. in. of distilled water, 
while that of the United States, according to Mr. Hassler, contains 27.701554 
CO. in. This slight difference may be accounted for by the fact that the for- 
mer was measured at the temperature of 62°, while the latter was measured 
ait its maximum density, whkh is 39.83 degrees. 

• 3; The standard ofioeight adopted by the State of New York, in 1827, is the 
avairdupma pownd, whose magnitude is such that a cubic foot of distilled 
water, at the maximum density, in a vacuum, will weigh 62^ pounds, or 1000 
ounces. 

Nt4e. — ^The term avoirdv/pois^ is thought by some to be derived from the 
French avoir du pHds, a phrase signifying to have weight. Others think it 
is from avoirs^ the ancient name of goods or chaUelSf and poids signifying 
vjeighi in the Norman dialect.* 

APOTHECARIES' WEIGHT. 

253* Apothecaries* Weight is used by apothecaries and phy- 
sicians in mixing medicines. 

20 grains (gr.) make 1 scruple, marked sc.^ or 3. 

3 scruples " 1 dram, " rfr., or 3 • 

8 drams " 1 ounce, " oz., or ; . 

12 ounces " 1 pound, '' ft. 

Obs. 1. The pownd and outux in this weight are the same, as the IVoy 
pound and ounce ; the other denominations are different. 
2. Drugs and medicines are bought and sold by avoirdupois weight 

atnsT.— 253. In what is Apothecaries* Weight used 1 Recite the Table 1 Obs. To 
wliBt are the apothecaries* ounce and pound equal ? How are drugs and medicues bought 
and soldi 

* Pnsldent John Qnincy Adams <m Weights and Measuras ; alao, Hlad*f AiiHunetle. 
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LONG MEASURE. 

254* Z(mp Measure is used in measuni^ distances where 
length only is considered, without regard to breadth or depth. 
It is frequently called linear or lineal measure. 

13 inches (zn.) make 1 foot, marked^. 

3ftct « lyaid, " yd, 

5| yaidi, or 16} feet ^ 1 rod, peicfa, or pole, ** r. or|?. 

40 rods •♦ 1 fVirlong, « fur. 

8 furlongs, or dSSO rods *< 1 mOe, <* m. 

3 miles « lleague, <* Z. 

360 degrees make a great circle, or the drcomierenee of the earth, 

Note.-^ inches make 1 hand -, 9 inches, 1 span ; 18 inches, 1 cotnt ; 6 &el» 
1 fathom. 

In measuring roads and land, sorreyois use a chain which is 4 rods loag, and 
which is divided into 100 links. Hence, 25 links make 1 rod, and 7V^ inches 
make 1 link. This chain is commonly cidled OwUer*s Chain, firam the name 
of its inventor. 

Obs. 1. The inch is commonly divided either into eighths m tenths; some- 
times, however, it is divided into twelfths^ which are called U/nes. F(Hrmerly 
the inch was divided into 3 barleifcams ; but the barleycom is not anpftoyed as 
a measure at the present day. The term barleycom, is derived from a grain of 
barley, v^hich v^as the original element of Linear Measnre. 

2. The terms rod, pole, a.ud perch, from the French perche signifying a rod, 
are each expressive of the instrvment, whkh was orijj^ally used as a measniB 
of this length. 

255* The standard Unit of Zen^^ adopted by the Omted 
States, is the Yard of 3 feet, or 36 inches, and is identical with 
the British Imperial Yard. It is made of brass, at the temper- 
ature of 62° Fahrenheit, from the scale of eighty-two inches pre- 
pared by Troughton, a celebrated English artist, for the survey 
of the Coast of the United States. 

Obs. 1. The Imperial standard yard of Great Britain is determined from the 
pendulum which vibrates seconds in a vacuum, at the level of the sea, in 

QrssT.— 854. In what is Long Measure used 1 What is Long Measure sometimes 
ealledl Recite the Table? Obs. How are inches usually divided 1 What is the 
origin of the measure called barleycom 1 Is this measure now used ? 355. What is ths 
itandaid unit of Length adopted ^ the United Stales 1 
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C^reenwich or, London. Tiiifl pendulum u divided into 391393 equal parte, 
«ad 360000 of these parts are declared, hy act of Parliament^ to be the stand* 
ard yard, at the temperature of 62<^ ; consequently, since the yard b divided 
into 36 inches, it follows that the length of a pendulum 'vibrating seconds^ un- 
der these circumstances, is 39.1393 inches. 

The EngUsh yard ia said to have been originally determined by the length 
of the arm of Henry I. King of England. 

3. The standard of linear measure adopted by the State of New York^ is 
the pendulum which vibrates seconds, in a vacuum, at Columbia College, in the 
city of New York, which is in the latitude of ¥P 4Sf, 43". The yard is de- 
clared to be H^G^it °^ ^^ pendulum ; hence, the length of the pendulum 
U 39.101688 inches, at the temperature of 32<'. Should the standard yard 
ever be lost, it could be recovered by resorting to the preceding ezperimenL 

CLOTH MEASURE. 

256« Oloth Measure is used in measuring cloth, lace, and all 
Unds of goods, which are bought and sold by the yard. 
^ inches (in.) make 1 nail, marked no. 



4 nails, or 9 in. 

4 quarters 

3 quarters, or | of a yard 

5 quarters, or 1^ yard 

6 quarters, or li yard 



1 quarter of a yard, " qr. 

1 yard, " yd. 

1 Flemish ell, " Fl, e. 

1 English ell, « E. e. 

1 French eU, « F.e, 



Obs. ClotK measure is a species of Icnig measure. Cloths, laces, &c<, are 
bought and sold by the linear jsudj without regard to their width, 

SQUARE MEASURE. 

257* Square Measure is used in measuring surfaces, or 
things whose length and breadth are considered without regard to 
height or depth ; as, land, flooring, plastering, <fec. 



144 square 


inches 


isq. in 


.) make 1 square 


foot. 


marked 


sq.ft. 


9 square 


feet 




i( 


I square 


yard, 


u 


sq.yd. 


30i square 
272J square 


yatds, 
feet 


or 


ti 


1 sq. rod. 


perch, 01 


Bole, 


sq.r. 


40 square 


rods 




u 


1 rood, 




u 


R. 


4 roods, 


or 160 


square 


rods '' 


1 acre, 




u 


A. 


640 acres 






ti 


1 square 


mile, 


tt 


M, 



aimrr.-356. In what is cloth measure used 1 Eepeal the Table. Oha. Of what to 
eloch ineaaare a species 1 What U the kind of yard by which cloths, laces, Ate, an booghf 
mod sold ? 357. In what is Squazs Measure used ? Boclte the Table. 
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Nole.^lS square rods make I square chain ; 10 square chains, or 100,000 
square Hnks, make an acre. Flooring, roofing, plastering, &c., are fireqnently 
estimated by the " square,** which contains 100 square feet. 

A hide of land, which is spoken of by ancient writers, is 100 acres. 

Obs. 1. A square k a figure which has four eqiud sides, and all its angles 
right angles^ as seen in the diagram. Hence, 

A Square Inch is a square, whose sides are each a sq. fl.=l sq. yd. 
linear inch in length. 

A Square PoU is a square, whose skies are each a 
Unear foot in length. 

A Square Yard is a square, whose sides are each a 
linear yard, or three lifiear feet in length, and con- 
tains 9 square feetj as represented in the adjacent 
figure. 



2. Square measure is so caUed, because its measuring unit is a square. The 
standard of square measure is derived from the standard linear measure. Hence, 

A unit of square measure is a sqriare whose sides are respectively equal, in 
length, to the linear unit of the same name. 



CUBIC MEASURE. 

258* Cubic Measure is used in measuring solid bodies, or 
things which have length, breadth, and thickness ; such as timber, 
stone, boxes of goods, the capacity of rooms, ships, &c. 



1738 cubic inches (&». in.) make 1 cubic foot, 

27 cubic feet 

40 feet of round, or I 

50 ft. of hewn timber S 
. 42 cubic feet 



16 cubic feet 

8 cord feet, or 
128 cul»c feet 



1 cubic yard, 
1 ton, or load, 



1 ton of shipping, << 

1 foot of wood, or ) (( 

a cord foot, ) 

1 cord, « 



marked aik.fi. 
" eu, yd, 

eft. 



A pile of wood 8 feet long, 4 feet wide, and 4 feet high, contains 1 oord. 
For, 8X4X4=128. 



avssT.— Oft«. What Is a sqvare ? What is a square inch 1 A sqnaie foot t A iqiiare 
yard 1 S58. In what U Cable HeMOxe vsed 1 Recite the Tatde. 
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Obs. 1. A Cvbe IB a solid body bounded by $iz 
equal sides. It is often called a hexa£dron. Hence 

A Cubic Inch is a cube, each of whose sides 
is a square inch, as represented by the adjoin- 
ing figure. 

A Cubic Foot is a cube, each of whose sides 
is a square foot. 

2. dubic Measure b so called, because its meas- 
wring unit is a cube. It is often called solid meas- 
ure. The standard of cvMc measure is derived from the standard liTveaf 
measure. 

A wnU of cubic measure, therefore, is a cube whose sides are respectively 
equal in leqgth to the lirvear unit of the same name. 

3. The cubic ion^ sometimes called a hady is chiefly used for estimating the 
cartage and transportation of timber. By a ton of round timber is meant, 
such a quantity of timber in its rough or natural state, as when hewn, will 
make 40 cubic feet, and is supposed to be equal in weight to 50 feet of hewn 
timber. 

The cubic ton or load, is by no means an accurate or uniform stand- 
ard of estimating weight ; for, different kinds of timber, are of very different 
degrees of density. But it is perhaps sufficiently accurate for the purposes to 
which it is applied. 

Note. — For an easy method of forming models o^iht Cube and other regular 
Solids^ see Thomson's Legendre's Geometry, p. 220. 



WINE MEASURE. 

359* Wine Measure is used in measuring wine, alcohol, mo- 
lasses, oil, and all other liquids except beer, ale, and milk. 



4 gills {gi.) make 1 pint, 


marked pt. 


2 pints « 1 quart, 




« qt. 


4 quarts " 1 gallon, 




" gal* 


31 i gallons " 1 barrel. 




" - bar. or bbL 


42 gallons " 1 tierce 




" titr. 


63 gallons, or 2 barrels << 1 hogshead, 




« hhd. 


2 hogsheads " 1 pipe or butt, 




" pi. 


2 pipes « 1 tun, 




« tm. 


Obs. 1. In England, 10 gallons make 1 anker; 


18 


gallons, 1 runlet; 2 


tierces, or 84 gallons, 1 puncheon. 






2. Liquids are generally bought and sold by the gaiUm 


or its subdivisions f as 



Q,vxBT.—0b8. What is a enbe? What is a cnbie inch? A cable foot? What is 
neaat by a ton of round timber ? 239. In what is Wine Measure used ? Recite the 
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the qaart, pint, &c. Cider and a few cheap artides tat bought and soU by 
the barrel. The capacities of cisterns, vats, &c., are somedmes estimated in 
hogsheads, and the quotations or prices-carrent of oils in foieign markets, aro 
nsually made in trnis. Bat the tierce, and the pipe or butt are never uaed, as 
such, in business transactions; their contents are given In gallons, quarts, Ac 

260* The standard Unit of Liquid Measure adopted by th^ 
United States, is the Wir^ Otdlon of 231 cubic inches, which is 
equal to 58372.1 754 grains of distilled water, at the mazimum 
density, weighed in air at 30 inches barometer, or 8.339 lbs. 
avoirdupois^ very nearly.* 

Qbs. The British imperial standard measure of capacity, hoth for liquids and 
drtj good^j is the imperial gallon, which is equal to 10 pounds avoirdupois of 
distilled water, at 62° thermometer and 30 indhes barometer, and contains 
277.274 cubic inches. It is equal to 1.2 gal. wine measure V. S. 

BEER MEASURE. 

26 1 • Beer Measure is used in measuring beer, ale, and nulk. 

2 pints (pfs.) make 1 quart, marked qt, 

4 quarts " 1 gallon, " gal. 

36 gallons . " 1 barrel, " bar, or bbl. 

lit barrels, or 54 gallons " 1 hogshead, " hJid. 

Obs. 1. In England, 9 gallons make 1 firkin; 2 firkins, 1 kilderidn; 2 Idl. 
derkins, 1 barrel. 

2. The beer goMon contains 282 cubic inches, and is equal to 10.1799321 
pounds avdirdupois of distilled water, at the maximum density. In many places 
milk is measured by wine measure. 

DRY MEASURE. 
262* Bry Measure is used in measuring grain, fruit, <feo. 



2 pints (pf.) 




1 quart. 


marked qt. 


8 quarts 


(( 


Ipeck, 


" pk. 


4 pecks, or 32 qts. 


(( 


1 bushel. 


tu. ■■ 


8 bushels 


« 


1 quarter, 


" qr. 


32 bushels, or 4 qrs. 


tt 


1 chaldron, 


£». 



duEST.^-SeO What is the standiml unit of Liqaiil Measure of the Ubited States 1 
How many ctibic inches in a wine gallon ? 261. In what is Beer Measure used ? RecUa 
the Ttible. 9e!S. In what is Dry Mouiire used 1 Repeat the Table. 

* Xleports of the Secretary of the Treasury, March, 1831, and Jane, 1833. Also, EUissIei 
on Weights and Measures. 
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Obs. In England flour* is often sold by weight A sack is equal to 280 
lbs., and contains about five imperial bushels. 

The following denojminations, are sonofstim^flLUged, viz: 2 i^aits make 1 
pottle ; 2 bushels, 1 strike ; 2 strikes or 4 bu., 1 coom ; 2 cooms or 8 bu., 1 
quarter ; 5 quarters, 1 wey or load ; 2 loads, 1 last. 

In London 36 bushels of coai make a chaldron, but in New Castle 79| 
bushels are said to be allowed for a chaldron. But coal in England and in 
this countiy, is now usually bought and sold by weight. 

Note. — Wine^ Beer^ and Dry Meapures are often called capadby measures, 
and are evidently a species of cubic measure. 

263* The standard Unit of Dry Measure adopted by the 
United States, is the Wtnc/iesier Bushel, which is equal to 
11.6%141S pounds avoirdupois of distilled water, at the max- 
imum density, weighed in aur at.dOinches barometer, and containg 
2150.4 cubic inches, nearly. 

The Winchester bushel is so called, because the standard meas- 
ure was formerly kept at Winc/iester, England. By statute, it is 
an upright cylinder, ISi inches in diameter, and 8 inches deep. 

Obs. 1. The imperial hushel of Great Britain is equal to 80 lbs. avoirdupois 
of distilled water, at 62° Fahrenheit, and 30 inches barometer, and contains 
2218.192 cubic inches; consequently, it is equal to 1.032 bushel U. S., nearly. 
It is an upright cylinder, whose internal diameter is 18.789 inches, and its 
depth 8 inches. 

The use of heaped measure was abolished by Act of Parliament, in 1836. 

2. The standard bushel of the State of New York, is equal to 80 pounds 
avourdupois of distilled water, at the maximum density, at the mean pressure 
of the atmosphere, and contains 2218.192 cubic inches.* 

It is customary, at the present day, to determine capacity measures by the 
weight of distilled water which they contain. This is evidently more accu* 
rate than the former method of measurement by cubic inches. 

3. In buying and selling grain, when no special agreement as to measure- 
ment or weight, is made by the parties, a bushel, in the State of New York, by 
Act of 1836, consists of 60 lbs. of wheat, 56 lbs. rye or Indian corn, 48 lbs. of 
barley, and 32 lbs. of oats. 

There are similar statutes in most of the other States of the Union. This is 
the most impartial method by which the value of grain can be estimated. 

auKST.— 96S. What Is the standard unit of Dry Measure adopted by the Government 1 

* By the same Act it was declared, that the standard liquid gallon should be 8 lbs., and 
the standard dry gallon 10 lbs. avoirdupois of 'distilled water, at its maximum density. 
But this part of the statute was subsequently repealed, and the previous standard gallon 
In the office of the Secretary of State, was continued in use. 

7* 
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TIME. 



26 4« Time is natuhtlly divided into days and years; the for« 
mer are caused by the revolution of the Earth on its axis, the 
latter by its revolution round tlie sun. 



GO seconds (sec.) 

60 minutes " 

24 honn ** 

7 days " 

4 weeks " 

19 calendar months, or ) 
b66 days and 6 hrs., (nearly,) \ 



make 1 minute, 

" 1 hour, 

" 1 day, 

« 1 week, 

" 1 month, 



marked 



1 civil year. 



ffttftt 
kr. . 
d. 
wk, 
mo, 

yr. 



The following are the names of the 19 calendar months into which the civil 
cor legal year is divided, with the number of days in each. 



January, 

February, 

March, 

April, 

May, 

June, 

July, 

August, 

September, 

October, 

November, 

December, 



written 



(Jan.) 

(Feb.) 

(Mar.) 

(Apr.) 

(May) 

(June) 

(July) 

(Aug.) 

(Sept.) 

(Oct.) 

(Nov.) 

(Dec.) 



the 



first month, has 

second " " 

third « " 

fourth « " 

fifth " '* 

sixth " « 

seventh « «* 

eighth « « 

nitUh " « 

tenth " « 

eleventh " « 



31 days 

38 

31 

30 

31 

30 

31 

31 

30 

31 

30 

31 



The number of days in each montn may be easily remembered from the Al- 
lowing lines: 

" Thirty days hath September, 
April, June, and November ; 
February twenty-ei^ht alone, 
All the rest have thirty-one ; 
Except in Leap year, then is the time. 
When February has twenty-nine." 

Ob8. 1. A Stdar year is the exact time in which the earth revolves round 
the sun, and contains 365 days, 5 hours, 48 minutes, and 48 seconds. 

2. Since the civil year contains 365 days and 6 hours, (nearly,) it is plain 
that in four years a whole day will be gained, and therefore every fourth year 
must have 366 days. This day was originally added to the year, by repeating the 
f^Aof the Calends of March in the Roman calendar, which corresponds with 

CtuBBT.— 964. How is time naturally divided ? Recite the Table. Oha. What is a solar 
fOiX ? How is leap year occasioned ? To which month is the odd day added. 
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the 24th of Fdruwry in ouis. It was called the imUrcaiary day, from the 
Latin intercalo, to insert. 
The year in whch this day is added, is called Bissextile^ from the Latin bis^ 
' imcCj and sextiliSy the siocth. It is also called " Leap Year^^ because it leaps 
over a day more than a common year. 

3. The dvil or fe^oZyear is often csdled the JvZian year, from Julius CiBsar 
emperor of Rome, who adapted the calendar or register of the civil year to 
' the supposed length of the solar year, by adding 1 day to eveij fourth year. 

265* In process of time, as mathematical and astronomical 
science advanced, it was found that the length of a solar year 
was only 365 d. 5 hrs. 48miu. 48 sec, or 11 min. 12 sec. less 
than 365i days, which in 400 years amomited to about 3 days ; 
consequently, the Julian calendar was behind the solar time. 
This error at the time of Pope Gregory XIII., amounted to 10 
days, which he corrected in 1582 by suppressing 10 days in the 
month of October, the day after the 4th being called the 15th. 
Hence this calendar is sometimes called the Gregorian calendar. 

Obs. 1. This correction was not adopted in England till 1752, when thd 
error amounted to 11 days. By Act of Parliament^ 11 days, after the 2d of 
September, were therefore omitted ; and the civU year by the same Act, was 
made to commence on the 1st of January, instead of the 25th of March, as it 
had dene previously. • 

2, Dates reckoned by the oid method or Julian calendar, oie called Old 
Style ; and those reckoned by the new method^ are called New Style, 

To change'any date firom Old to New Style ^ we must add 1 1 days to it ; and 
if the given date in Old Style^ is between the 1st of January and the 25th of 
March, we must add 1 to the year in New Style. 

Rusna still reckons dates according to OU Style, The difference now 
amounts to 12 days. 

266* To ascertain whether a year is Leap Year. 

Divide the given yean' hy 4, and if there is no remainder, it is 
Leap year. The remainder, if any, shows how many years have 
elapsed since a Leap year occurred. Thus, dividing the year 184Y 
by 4, the remainder is 3 ; hence it is 3 years since the last leap 
year, and the ensuing year will be leap year. 

Qbs. 1. To this rule there is an exception. For, we have seen, that a soUtr 
year is 1 1 min. and 12 see. less than a Julian year, which is 365i days. This 

ir, in 400 years, amounts to about 3 days; consequently, if 1 day is a<ided 

auBST.-4K6. How do yoa ascertain whether a year is leap year 1 
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• fSHtry fourik year; that fe, if we liave 100 leap years m 400 years, according to 
the Julian calendar, the reckoning would fedl 3 days behind the solar tinae. 

• Thus, reckoning from the commencement of the Christian era, when it was 
January Ist, 401 by the Julian time, it wm January 4th by the solar time. 

2. To remedy this error only 1 cenUnnial year in fowr is regarded a Uajt 
year ; or, which is the same in effect, whenever the centennial year, or the 
number expressing the century, is not divisible by 4, that year is not a leap 
year, while the other centennial years are. Thus, 17, 18, 19, denoting 1700, 
1800, and 1^0, are iiot divisibie by 4j consequently they are Tiot leap years, 
though according to the rule above they would be ; on the other hand 16 and 
20, denoting 1600 and 2000, are divisible by 4, and are therefore leap years. 
There is still a ^ht erroi'^ bnt it Is so small that in ' 5000 years it scarcely 
amount to a day. 

CIRCULAR MEASURE, OR MOTION. 

367* Circular Measure is applied to the divisions of the cir- 
cle, and is used in reckoning latitude and longitude, and the 
motion of the heavenly bodies. 



60 seconds (") 


make 1 minute. 


60 minutes 


« 1 degree, 


30 degrees 


" 1 sign. 


12 signs, or 360« 


« 1 circle, 



mavkod 



o 
s. 



This measure is often called Angular Measure, and is chiefly used by 
astronomers, navigators, and surveyors. 



90O 



Obs. 1. The circumference of every cir- 
cle is divided or supposed to be divided, 
into 360 equal parts, called degrees^ as in 
the subjoined figure. 

2. Since a degree i», -g^ part of the 
circumference of a circle, it is obvious that 
its length must depend on the size of the 
circle. 




270O 



iVbfe.— The division of the circumference of the circle into 360 equal parts, 
took its origin from the length of the year, which, (in round numbers) wai 
supposed to contain 360 days, or 12 months of 30 days each. The 13 «^gp«i 

auBST.— 367. In what is Circular Measure used 1 B«iieat the Table. 0*#. How Is the 
dicamfannce of every circle divided ? On what does the length of a degree depend? 
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rorrespond tj the 13 months. The term, minutes, is from the Latin mimUumj 
which signifies a small part. The term seconds, is an abbreviated expression 
foir seamd minutes^ or minutes of the second order, 

268* Siaca the earth turns on its axis from west to east <mce 
in 24 hours, it evidently revolves 15® per hour; or 1° in .4 min- 
utes, and 1' in 4 seconds of time. Hence, 

When ths difference of longitude between two places is V, the 
difference in the time, or the hour of the day at these two places, is 4 
seconds ; if the difference of longitude is 1® , the difference of time is 
4 minutes ; if 2°, the difference of time w 8 minutes, d:c. 

Thus, when it is noon at London, in Philadelphia, which is about 
Y6® west from London, it is only 7 o'clock, A. M. For, if the 
earth revolves 1° in 4 minutes, to revolve 76°, it will require 76 
times as long, and 4x75=300 min., or 6 hours. 

Obs. 1. Since the earth revolves from west to east, it is manifest, that the 
time is earlier as we go eastward, and later as we go westward. 

2. Thb principle aflfords navigators and others a convenient and useM 
method of ascertaining the difference oftime between two places, when. the 
difference of their longitude is known ; also, for ascertaining the difference of 
longitude between two places, when the difference in their tirne is known. 

MISCELLANEOUS TABLE. 
269* The following denominations not included in the pre- 
ceding Tables, are frequently used. 

12 units make 1 dozen, (^doz,) 

12 dozen, or 144 " 1 gross. * 

12 gross, or 1728 <* 1 great gross. 

; 20 units " 1 score. 

56 pounds *' 1 firkin of butter. 

100 pounds '* 1 quintal of fish. 

30 gallons " 1 bar. of fish in Mass. 

200 lbs. of shad or salmon ** 1 bar. in N. Y. and Conn. 

196 pounds " 1 bar. of flour. 

200 pounds ** 1 bar. of pork. 

14 pounds of iron or lead " 1 stone. 

211 stone " t pig- 

8 pigs " 1 fother. 
^0to.->Formerly il was customary to allow 112 lbs. for a quintal. 

CluKST.— 268. When the dUference of longltade between two places is V what is Ite 
inference of time ? When 1**, what U the dlfbrence of time ? 
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PAPER AND BOOKS. 

27 O* The terms folio, quarto, octavo, &c., applied to books, 
denote the number of leaves into which a sheet of paper if 
folded. . 



24 sheets of paper make 
20 quires " 

« . 2 reams " 

5 bundles " 

A sheet folded in two leaves forms 
A sheet " " four leaves « 

A sheet « " eight leaves " 

A sheet " - " twelve ledves " 

A sheet « " eighteen leaves " 
A sheet « « thirtyHEox leaves « 



1 quire. 
1 ream. 
1 bundle. 
Ibale. ' 

a quarto, or 4to. 

an octavo, or 8vo. 

a duodecimo, or 12mo. 

an 18mo. 

a36mo. 



DIMENSIONS 

Names. 

Pott, 

Small Post, 

Fool's Cap, 

Crown, 

Demy, 

Medium, 

Royal, 

Super Royal, 

Elcpl^ant, 

Double Crown, 

Imperial, 

Atlas, 

Columbier, 

Double Demy, 

Double Elephant, 

Antiquarian, 

Double Atlas, 

Emperor, 



OF DIFFERENT 

Writifig. 

15J by 12j in. 
16J by 13J in. 
161 by I3i in. 

20 by 15| in. 
22i by 17* in. 
24 by 19i in. 
27i by 19i m. 

30i by 22 in. 



BINDS OF ENGLISH PAPER. 

Drawing, Printing, 

15i by I2i in. 

16| by 13} in. 

20byl5in. 20byl5in. 

22 by 17 in. ^ 



24 by 19i in. 
27i by 19i in. 
28 by 23 m. 

30i by 22 in. 
34 by 26i in. 
34i by 23i in. 

40 by 26f in. 
52 by 31 in. 
55by 3l|in. 
68 by 48 in. 



23 by 18 in. 
26 by 20 in. 



30 by 20 in. 



38iby26in. 



iVbfe.— Awericaw paper is usually rather laiger than English paper of the 
■ame name. 



^Jw»irr.--aTO. What do tiie teras, folio, qnarto, fee., denote, when applied to books 1 
'^nat tea folio 1 Aquartol Anoctavol Adnodeclmot AnlSmaJ A36mo.1 
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FRENCH MONEY, WEIGHTS, AND MEASURES. 

27 1* The new system of Money, Weights, and Measures of 
France, adopted in IV 95, was formed according to the decimaf 
Notation. 

7RBNCH MONEY. 

272* The Franc is the unit money of the new system of 
French currency. It is a silver coin, consisting of -ft pure sil- 
ver, and tV of alloy. 

10 centimes make 1 dedme. 

10 decimes " 1 franc. 

Note. — ^The value of di franc by Act of Congress in 1843, |fB $.186. The 
vahve of the livre UmmaiSj the former unit of money, 18^.185. 

FRETNOR LINEAR MEASURE. 

273* The standard unit of the French Linear Measure, is 
the Metre. Its length, according to the mean of the several com- 
parisons of Troughton, Nicollet and Hassler, is equal to 39.3809171 
English, or United States inches. 

10 metres make 1 decametre = 32.817431 U. S. feet. 

10 decametres " 1 hectometre = 328.17431 " « 

10 hectometres " 1 kilometre = 3281.7431 « " tii . 

10 kilometres " 1 myriametre = 32817.431 " " 

NoU. — 1. The stafhdard by which the new French measures of length- are 
determined, is the quadrarU of a meridian of the earth, or the terrestrial arc 
from the equator to the pole, in the meridian of Paris. The ten-miUumth part 
of this arc is called a Tnetre, which is equal to 39.381 U. S. in., nearly. 

2. The metre is divided into 10 decimetres ; the decimetre into 10 centimetres ; 
the centimetre into 10 millimetres. 

3. The denominations of the old system of linear measure were the toise, 
foot, inch, line, and point. 12 points=l line; 12 lines=l inch; I2in.=l 
foot ; 6 ft.=l toise. The old French foot was equal to 1.066 U. S. feet. 

4. By a decree of 1812, the Toise, Aune, Foot, &c., are allowed to be used, 
having the following ratios to the metre^ viz: the toi8e=2 metres; the foot= 
f metre ; the inch:? ^ metre ; the aune or ell=]-}- metre ; the bushel3=-|^ hec- 
tditn. 
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FRENCH SQT^ARB MEASURE.'^ 

2T4* The unit of French Superficial Measure, is the Are, 
whose ^sides are each a decametre in length ; consequently, it con- 
tains 100 squ&iB metres, or 119.6648496 U. S. sq. yds. 

10 ares make 1 decans = 1196.648496 U. S. sq. yds. 

lOdecares " 1 hectare =11966.48496 " " 

10 hectares " 1 kflare =119864.8496 " " 

10 kilares " 1 myiiara =: 1196648.496 « « 

Note. — The are is divided into 10 deciares; the declare into 10 centiaresj 
the cenHare into 10 milliares. 

FRENCH CUBIC MEASURE. 

275* The unit of French Cubic Measure, is the Stere, which 
is a ci^nc metre, and is equal to 61074.1564445 cu. in. U. S. 

10 decisteres make I steie = 35.34384 cu. ft. U. S. 
lOsteres " ldecastere= 353.4384 " " 

FRENCH LIQUID AND DRY MEASURE. 

27 6« The unit of French Liquid and Dry Measures, is 
called the Litre, which is a cubic decimetre, and is equpj to 
61.0741664445 eu. m. U. S., or 1.05756 qts. wine measure. 

10 litres make 1 decalitre = 2.6439 gals, wine meas. 
10 decalitres " 1 hectolitre = 26.439 " " " 
10 hectolitres " 1 kilolitre = 264.39 " " « 

"Note. — ^The librt is divided into 10 decilitres ; the decilitre into 10 centilitres; 
the centilitre into 10 millilitres. 

FRENCH WEIGHTS. 

fin* The unit of French Weights, is the weight of a cubie 
centimetre of distilled water, at the maximum density, and is 
called the Gramme, It is equal to 15.433159 grains Troy. 

10 grammes make 1 decagramme = 154.33159 grs. Troj. 

10 decagrammes " 1 hectogramme = 1543.3159 " " 

10 hectogrammes " 1 kilogramme = 15433.159 " " 

10 kilogrammes, « 1 myriagramme = 154331.59 " " 
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Note, — I. The gramme is divided into 10 decigrammes \ the decigramme 
into 10 centigrammes ; the centigramme into 10 miUigrammes. 

3. The denomination chiefly used in making out invoices of goods sold' hy 
weight, and in business transactions, is the kilogramme^ which is equal to 1000 
grammes, or 2.21 lbs. avoirdupois, very nearly. 

3. In the old system of French weight, the iivre-poids=:2 marcs ; the marc 
=8 onces ; the once=8 gros j the gros=73 grains. The livre is equal to one- 
half the kilogramme. 



J'RENCH CIRCULAR MEASURE. 

278* The circle is divided into 400 equal parts, called grades, 
and the quadrant into 100 grades. The grade is again divided 
into 100 equal parts, and each of these parts is subdivided into 
100 other, equal parts, according to the centesimal scale. Hence, 

. The seconde = .00009 English deg. 
The minute = .009 " " 

The grade = .9 " " 

Note, — ^The names of the denominations larger than the unit in the French 
Compound Numbers, are formed by pre:fixing to the name of the unit, the 
Greek words, deca^ hecto, kilo, and myria; those less than the umt^ are formed 
by prefixing to the naune of the unit, the Latin words, deci, centif and milli. 

379* Foreign, Weights and Measures compared with those of 
the United States* 

Amsterdam.-'lO0lh3.(lceninex)=ilQ8M3[hs.-f', 1 la8t=85.25 bu. ; 1 uhm=: 
41 gals. ; 1 foot Amsterdftm=ll-}- in.; 1 foot Autwerparll-}- in.; 1 ell Am- 
sterdam=2.26 ft.; 1 ell Brabant=2.3ft. ; 1 ell Hague=2.28 ft. 

Baiama.—l picul=l36 lbs. ; 1 kann=.39 gal. ; 1 ell=2.25 ft. 

Bengal. — 1 haut=l.5 ft.; 1 guz=3 ft.; 1 coss or mile^l.24miles; 1 bazar 
maud=82.14 lbs. ; 1 factory maud=74.66 lbs. 

Bencoden.—l bahar=5G0 lbs.; 1 bamboo=l gal.; 1 coyRng=:8 gals. 

Bombay. — 1 maud=28 lbs. ; 1 covid=1.5 ft. ; 1 candy =25 bu. 

Bremen. — 1 pound =rl.l lb. ; 1 centner =116 lbs. ; 1 last=80.7bu. ; 1 ft.=ll| in. 

Cantan.-^l tael=l| oz. ; 1 catty=U lbs. ; 1 picul=l33i lbs. ; 1 covid=l4| in. 

Denmark.^lQO lbs. (1 centner) =110.25 lbs.; 1 bbl. (toende)=3.95 bu.; 
1 viertel=2.04 gals. ; 1 foot Copenhagen, or Rhineland=l2i in. 

Florence and Le!(horn. — 100 lbs. (1 cantaro)=74.8G lbs. ; 1 moggio=l6.59 bu. ; 
1 barile= 12.04 gals.; 1 palmo=9} in. 

• M'Culloch's Commercial Dictionary ; also Kelly*8 Universal Cambist, 
t The pounds In this and the following eomparlsons are avoirdupois. 
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aewa.^100 lbs. (1 peso gro88o)=r:76| lbs. ; I peso 8ottae^69.89 lbs.; 1 mina 

=3.43 bu. ; 1 mezzarQla=39.23 gals. ; 1 palmosS^ in. 
BatfUmrg*'—! &ot^n.3'm.'j 1 eU=:22.6 in. neaiij ; 1 ell BrAbaDts=27.6 in. ; 

1 mile=4.68 miles; 1 fas8=li^ bo.; 1 last=89.64 bu.; I ahm=i:38i gals. 
Japan. — 1 catti=1.3 lbs ; 1 piciil=l30 lbs. ; 1 ichan^S^ ft.; 1 inc or tefcamy 

=Gk ft. ; 1 balec=16i gals. 
Madras.— I covid=li ft.; 1 catty=U lbs.; 1 pical=l33i lbs.; 1 ]naad= 

25 lbs.; 1 candy=500 lbs.; 1 garee=140bu. 
MaUa.—l foot=10^ in. ; 100 lbs. (1 cantaro)= 174.5 lbs. ; 1 8alma=8.22 bu. 
Manilla.— 1 arroba=261bs.; 1 picul=143 lbs.; 1 palmo= 10.38 in. 
Naples.— 1 cantaro grosso= 196.5 lbs. ; 1 cantaro piccolo=106 lbs. ; 1 palmo= 

10| in. ; 1 tomolo=1.45 bu. ; 1 carro=52.24 bu. ; 1 carro of wine=264gals. 
Netherla7ids.—l ell=3.28 ft.; 1 mudde=2.84 bu.; 1 kan litre =2. 11 pints; 

1 vat hectolitre=26.42 gals. ; 1 pond kilogTamme=2.2l lbs. 
P<?r/i*^ai.— I001bs.=:101.191bs.; 1 arroba=22.->6 lbs. ; I quintal =s89.05 lbs.; 

1 almude=:4.37gals. ; 1 alquiere=:4f bu. ; 1 moyo=:23.03 bu.; 1 last=:70 bu. ; 

1 pe or foot=12f in. ; 1 mile=li mile. 
Prussia.— 100 lbs=l03.11 lbs.; 1 quintal (110 lbs.)=l 13.42 lbs.; 1 eimar= 

18.14 gal.; 1 scheffel=1.56 bu. ; 1 foot=1.03 ft.; 1 ell=2.19 ft.; I mae= 

4.68 miles. 
Rome.-^lOO libras=74.77 lbs. ; 1 rubbio=9.36bu. ; 1 bariie=l5.31 gab. • 1 foot 

=114 in. ; 1 canna=G^ ft. ; 1 mile=7f fur. 
Russia.— 100 lb8.=90.26 lbs.; 1 bcrqmt=361.04 lbs.; 40 lbs. (1 pood)= 

36 lbs. ; I Tedro=3t gals. ; 1 chctwert=6.95 bu. ; 1 foot Petersburg =1.18 fit; 

1 foot Moscow=l.l ft. ; 1 arsheen=2i ft. ; 1 mile (verst)=5.3 fur. 
Sicily. — 100 lbs. (libras)=70 lbs.; 1 cantaro gro6so=192.5 lbs.; 1 cantaro 

sottile=175 lbs. ; 1 salma generale=7.85 bu. ; 1 salma gro8Ba=:9.77 bvu » 

1 salma of wine=23.06 gals.; 1 palmo=9i in.; 1 canna=Gi ft. 
Spain. — 1 arroba=25.36 lbs.; 1 quintal=101.44 lbs.; 1 arroba of wine= 

4i gals. ; 1 moyo=68 gals. ; 1 fanega =1.6 bu. ; 1 foot=11.128 in. ; 1 va^= 

2.78 ft. ; 1 league (leagua)=4.3 m., nearly. 
jSfi«<fe^i.— 100 lbs. (victualie)=:73.76 lbs.; 1 foot=ll,69in.; 1 ell=1.95ft.; 

1 niile=6.64 m. ; 1 kann=7.42 bu. ; 1 la8t=75 bu. ; 1 kann of wine= 

69.09 gals. 
SmyrTia^—lOO Iha. (1 quintal)=129.48 lbs.; 1 oke=2.83 lbs.; 1 quiUotr^ 

1.46 bu. ; 1 quillot of wine=l3.5 gals. ; 1 pic=2t ft. 
7Vies^.--100 lbs.=123.6 lbs.; 1 stajo=2i bu.; 1 orna, or eimer=^14.94 gals.; 

leU(forsilk)=2.1ft.; 1 ell (for wooUen)=2.2 ft. ; 1 foot Austrian= 1.037 ft.; 

1 mile Au8trian=4.6 m. 
Venice.— I00\h9. {I peso grosso)=105.l8 lbs.: 1 peso sottile=64.42 lbs.; Istajo 

=2.37 bu.; 1 moggio=9.08bu.; 1 anifora= 137 gals.; 1 foot=1.14ft.; 1 brae- 

do (for silk)=24.8 in. ; 1 braccio (for woollen)=26.6 in. 

* New system of weights and measuros adopted in 1843. 

t In measuring Umber EogUsh feet and inches are chiefly used throughout ftussia. 
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REDUCTION. 

280* The process of changing compound numbers from one 
denomination into another, without altering their value, is called 
Reduction. 

Ex. 1. Reduce £5, 2s. Id, and 3 far. to farthings. 

Analysis. — Since in £l there are 20s., in £5 there are 5 times 
as many, which is 100s., and 2, (the given shillings,) make 102s. 
Again, since there are 12d. in Is., in 102s. there aie 102 times 
as many, which is equal to 1224d., and 7 (the given pence) make 
1231 d. Finally, since in Id. there are 4 far., in 1^3 Id. there are 
1231 times as many, or 4924 far., and 3, (the given far.,) make 
4927 far. Ans. 4927 farthings. 

Operation, 

£ s, d, far. We first reduce the given poimds to shil- 

5 2 7 3. lings, by multiplying them by 20, because 

208. in £1. 20s. make £l. (Art. 247.) We next re- 

102 shillings. duce the shillings to pence, by multiply- 

12 d. in Is. ing them by 12, because 1 2d. make Is. Fi- 

1231 pence. nally, we reduce the pence to farthings by 

4 far in Id. multiplying them by 4, because 4 far. 

4927 far. Ans, make Id. 

Note. — t. In this example it is required to reduce higher denominations to 
lower ; as pounds to shillings, shillings to pence, &c. This is done by suc- 
cessive multiplications. 

2. In 4927 farthings, how many pounds, shillings, and pence? 

Analysis, — Since 4 far. make Id., in 4927 farthings, there are 
as many pence as 4 is contained times in 4927, which is 123 Id., 
waA 3 far. over. Again, since 12d. m&\e Is., in 123 Id. there are 
as many shillings as 12 is contained times in 1231, which is 
102s., and 7d. over. Finally, since 20s. make £l, in 102s. there 

QuKBT.— 380. What is Reduction ? How are pounds reduced to slilllings 1 Why mul- 
ttply by 39 1 How are shillings reduced to pence 1 Why 1 How pence to farthings 1 YThj 1 
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I 

are as many pounds as 20 is contained times in 102, which is £5, 

and 2s. over. Ans, £5, 2s. Yd. 3 far. 

Operation. We first reduce the given fiarthingii 

4)4927 far. to pence, the next higher denomina- 

12)1231d. 3 far. over. tion, by dividing them by 4, because 

20)102s. Yd. over. 4 far. make Id. (Art. 247.) Next we 

£5, 2s. over. reduce the pence to shilhngs by di- 

Ans, £6, 28. 7d. 3. fiar. Tiding them by 12, because 12d. 

make Is. Finally, we reduce the shillings to pounds by dividing 

them by 20, because 208. make £l. The last quotient and the 

several remainders constitute the answer. 

Note. — ^2. The last example is exactly the levene of the first; that is, lower 
denominatioiis are reduced to higher, which is done by successive divisioru, 

281* From the preceding illustrations we derive the fol- 
lowing 

GENERAL RULE FOR REDUCTION. 

I. To reduce compound numbers to lower denominations. 
Multiply the highest denomination given, hy tliat number which 

it takes of the next lower denomination to make one of this higher ; 
to the product, add the number expressed in this lower denomina' 
tion in the given example. Proceed in this manner with each 
successive denomination, till you come to the one required. 

II. To reduce compound numbers to higher denominations. 
Divide the given denomination by that nuniber which it takes of 

this denomination to maJce one of the next higher. Proceed in this 
mann^ with each successive den^omination, till you come to the one 
required. The last quotient, with the several remainders, will he 
the answer sought. 

282* Proof. — Reverse the operation; that is, reduce bach the 
answer to the original denominations, and if the result corresponds 
^^ ^^ numbers given, thjR work is right. 

to?h«n ^'~^^**^ *™ farthings reduced to pence ? Why divide by 4 1 How reduce pence 
Humbert ^ ^**^^ How reduce shillings to pounds 1 W^hy? 281. How are compoand 
i« RedocUo "'^^^ *° ^°^®' denomlnaUons 1 How to higher denominations 1 882. HaW 
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Obs. 1. Each remainder is of the same deiiomiTuitum as the dividend from 
which it arose. (Art. 113. Obs. 1.) 

2. Reducing compound numbers to tower denominations may, with propri- 
ety, be caHed Reduction by MuUipHcation ; reducing them to higher denom- 
inations, Redaction by Division, The fcrmer is often called Redudion De- 
scending! the latter, Reduction Ascending, They mutually proye each other. 

EXAMPLES FOR PRACTICE. 

I. In 136 rods and 2 7ards> haw many feet ? 

Operation. Proof, 

rods, yds, 3 )2250 ft. 

2)186 2 6i)750 yds. 

5i yds. 1 r. 2 

682 11) 1500 

68 136 r. 4 rem.=2 yards. 

YSO^yds. Now 136 r. 2 yds. is the 

3 ft 1 yd. given number. 
2260 ft. Ans. 

2. In £71, 13s. 6id., how many farthings? 
8. In £90, 7s.. 8d., how many farthings ? 
4. In £295, 18s. 3fd., how many farthings? 
6. In 95 guineas, l7s. 9^d., how many farthings? 

6. How many pounds, shillings, &c., in 24651 farthings? 

7. How many pounds, shillings, &c,, in 415789 farthings? 

8. How many guineas, &c,, in 67256 pence ? 

9. In £86, 4s., how many six-pences ? 

10. In £75, 12s. 6d., how many three-pences ? 

II. Bedttce 29 lbs, 7 oz. 8 pwts. to grains. 

12. Reduce 37 lbs. 6 oz. to pennyweights. 

13. Reduce 175 lbs. 4 oz. 5 pwts. 7 grs. to grains. 

14. Reduce 12256 grs. to pounds, &o, 

15. Reduce 42672 pwts. to pounds, <&c. 

16. In 15 cwt. 3 qrs. 21 lbs., how many pounds? 

17. In 17 tons 12 cwt. 2 qrs., how many oimces? 

Qxmn.^Obs. Of what denomination is each remainder t What may redaeinfr compound 
nmben to lower denominations be called ? To higher denominations? Which of ttM 
fiiadamental rales is employed by the fimner 1 Which by the latter 1 
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16. In 52 tons 3 cwl, how many pounds ? 

19. In 140 tons, how many drams ? 

20. In 16256 onnces, how many hundred weight, ^.? 

21. In 267235 pounds, how many t<Mis, &c. ? 

22. In 563728 drams, how many tons, ponnds, &c. ? 

23. Reduce 95 pounds (apothecaries' weight) to drams. 

24. Reduce 130 pounds to scruples. 

25. Reduce 6237 drams (apothecaries' weight) to pounds, ^ 

26. Reduce 25463 scruples to ounces, &c. 

27. How many feet in 27 miles ? 

28. How many inches in 45 leagues ? 

29. How many yards in 3000 miles ? 

30. In 290375 feet, how uany miles? 

31. In 1875343 inches, how many leagues? 

32. In 15 m. 5 fur. 31 r., how many rods ? 

33. In 1081080 inches, how many miles, &c. ? 

34. How many feet in the circumference of the earth ? 

35. How many nails in 160 yards? 

36. How many quarters in 1000 English ells? 
V37. In 102345 nails, how many yards, &c. ? 

38. In 223267 nails, how many French ells? 

39. In 634 yards, 3 qrs., how many nails ? 

40. In 28 hhds. 15 gals, wine measure, how many quarts? 

41. In 5 pipes, 1 hhd., how many gallons ? 

42. In 3 tuns, 1 hhd. 10 gals., how many gills ? 

43. In 12256 pints, how many barrels, wine measure? 

44. In 475262 gills, how many pipes, <fec. ? 

45. In 50 hhds. 1 bbl. 10 gals., how many gills, wine measure? 

46. In 45 bbls., how many pints, beer measure ? 

47. How many barrels of beer in 25264 pints ? 

48. How many hogsheads of beer in 136256 quarts? 

49. How many pints in 45 hhds. 10 gals, of beer? 

50. In 15 bushels, 1 peck, how many quarts? 

51. In 763 bushels, 3 pecks, how many quarts? 

52. In 56 quarters,5 bushels, how many pints ? 

53. In 45672 quarts, how many bushels,. &c.? 

54. In 260200 pints, how many quarts? 
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55. Reduce 25 days, 6 hours to minutes. 

56. Reduce 365 days, 6 hours to seconds. 
51, Reduce 847126 minutes to weeks. 

58. Reduce 5623480 seconds to days. 

59. How many seconds in a solar year? 

60. How many seconds in 80 years, allowing 365 days 6 honn 
to a year ? 

61. How many years of Sabbaths are there in 70 years ? 

62. In 110 degrees, 20 minutes, how many seconds? 

63. In 1 1 8?gns, 45 degrees, how many seconds ? 

64. In 7654314 seconds, how many degrees? 
^5. In 1000000000 minutes, how many signs? 

66. Reduce 1728 sq. rods, 23 yds. 5 feet to feet. 

67. Reduce 100 acres, 37 rods to square feet. 
G8. Reduce 832590 sq. rods to sq. inches. 

69. Reduce 25363896 sq. feet to acres, &c. 

70. In 150 cubic feet, how many inches? 

71. In 97 yds. 15 ft., how many cubic inches? 

72. In 49 cords, 23 feet, how many cubic inches ? 

73. In 84673 cubic inches, how many feet ? 
Y4; In 49216 cubic feet, how many cords? 

75. In 65 tons of round timber, how many cubic inches ? 

76. In 4562100 cubic inches, how many tons of hewn timber? 

APPLICATIONS OP REDUCTION. 

283* To reduce Troy to Ayoirdupois weight. 

J^irst reduce the given jxmnds, (mnces, dhc, to grains ; then divide 
hy the number of grains in a dram, and the quotient will he the an- 
swer in dramas, (Art. 252.) 

Obs. If the answer is required to be in pounds and a frcution of a pound, 
divide the grains by 7000. 

Ex. 1. In 175 pounds Troy, how many pounds avoirdupois? 
iSfo/«foon.— 175X12X20X24=1008000 grs., and 1008000 

grs. -7-27^^=36864 drams, or 144 lbs. avoirdupois. Ans, 

« *■■.■■>.— .■. I ■■ ■ - 

QvBST.—SSa. How is Troy weight ndoMd to avolrdapolt t 
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2. In YOO lbs. Troy of silver, how many pounds avoirdupiHs ? 

3. In 840 lbs. 6 oz. 10 pwts., how many poimds, &c., avoirdu- 
pois ? 

4. An apothecary bought 1000 lbs. of opium by Troy weight, 
and sold it by avoirdupois : how many pounds did he lose ? 

5. A merchant bought 1500 pounds of lead Troy weight, and 
sold it by avoirdupois : how many pounds did he lose ? 

38 4« To reduce Avoirdupois to Troy weight. 

First reduce the given pounds, ounces, dc, to drams,, then multiply 
hy the number of grains in a dram, and the product wUl he the an- 
swer in grains, (Art. 252.) 

Obs. 1. When the given example containfl pownds only, we may multiply 
them by 7000, and the product will be grains. 

2. If the answer is required to be in pownds and a fraction oi a pound, di- 
Tide the grains by 5760. 

6. In 32 lbs. avoirdupois, how many pounds Troy ? 
Solution, — 32Xl0Xl0X27ii=224000 grs., and 224000 grs. 

=38 lbs. 10 oz. 13 pwts. 8 grs. Ans. 

7. In 48 lbs. avoirdupois, how many pounds Troy ? 

* 8. A merchant bought 100 lbs. 10 oz. of tea avoir, and sold it 
by Troy weight : how many pounds did he gain ? 

9. A druggist bought 1260 lbs. of alum avoirdupois, and re- 
tailed it by Troy weight : how many more pounds did he sell 
than he bought ? 

285* The area of a floor, a p.ece of land, or any surface which 
has four sides and four right-amgles, is found by multiplying iti 
length and breadth together. 

Note.-l,Th.e nreaofsi^gare is the superficial contents or space contained 
within the line or lines, by which the figure is bounded. It is reckoned in 
square inches, feet, yards, rods, &c. 

2. A figure which has four sides and four right-angles, like the following 
diagram, is called a Rectangle or ParaUelogram. 

QrEgT.— 2S4. How ts avoirdupois weight redaced to Troy? 285. How do yon find 
the area or anperfleial contents of a surface having foar sides and foar riffbt-aiiglei 1 
jyooteu What is meant by the term area 1 How is it nckoned % What is a flgnra whidl 
has four nidea ud four rig kt*an|lM e^ed ? 
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10. How many square yards of carpetiog will it take to cover 
a room, 4 yards long and 3 yards wide ? 

Suggestion. — Let the given room be 
represented by the subjoined figure, the 
length of which is divided into 4 equal 
parts, and the breadth into 3 equal 
parts, which we will call linear yards. 
Now it is plain that the room will con- 
tain as many square yards as there are 
squares in the given figure. But the 
number of squares in the figure is equal to the number of equal 
parts (linear yards) which its length contains, repeated as many 
times as there are equal parts (linear yards) in its brccidth ; that 
is, it is equal to 4X3, or 12. Ans. 12 yds. 

11. How many sq. feet in a floor, 20 feet long, 18 feet wide ? 

12. How many acres in a.field, 50 rods long, 45 rods wide ? 

13. How many square yards in a ceiling, 35 feet long and 28 
feet wide ? 

14. How many acres in a farm, 420 rods long and 170 rods 
wide ? 

15. What is the area of a square field, whose sides are 80 rods 
in length ? 

16. How many yards of carpeting, a yard wide, will it take to 
cover a floor 18 feet square. 

y 17. How many yards of plastering are required to cover four 
sides of a room, 18 ft. long, 15 feet wide, and 9 ft. high ? 

18. How many square yards of shingling will cover both sides 
of a roof, whose rafters are 20 feet, and whose ridge pole is 25 
feet long ? 

386» The cubical contents, or solidity of boxes of jgoods, 
piles of wood, &c., are found by multiplying the length, Hreadth, 
and thickness together, 

19. How many cubic feet in a box 6 feet long, 4 feet wide and 
8 feet deep? 

Solution. — 6X4=20, and 20X3=60. Ans, 60 cu. ft. 

Qvsar.-flSS. How an the cuUical contents of a box of goods, a pUo of wood, kc^ 

8 
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20. How many cubic feet in a block of granite, 66 m. loi^, 42 
in. wide, and 36 in. thick ? 

21. How many cubic f3et in a load of wood, 8 ft. long, 4^ ft. 
high, and di ft. wide ? 

22. How many cords of wood in a pile, 46 ft. long, 16 ft. high, 
and 15 feet wide ? 

23. How many cubic feet in a vat, 12 ft. long, Si ft. wide, and 
H ft. deep ? 

24. How many cubic feet in a bin, 12 ft. long, 9 ft. deep, and 7 
ft. wide? 

26. How many cubic yards in a cellar, 18 ft. long, 12 ft. wide, 
and 9 ft. deep ? 

26. How many cubic feet in a slick of timber, 2 ft. square, and 
40 ft. long ? 

27. How many cubic feet in a cistern 16 ft. long, 12 ft. wide, 
and 10 ft. deep ? 

287* To reduce Cubic to Dry, or Liquid Measure. 

J^irst reduce ike given yards, feet, dbc, to cubic inches ; then 
divide hy the number of cubic inches in a gallon, or bushel, as 
the case may be, and the quotient will be the answer required, 
(ArU. 260, 263.) 

28. In 10762 cubic feet, how many bushels ? 

5o?tt«ton. — 10752 X 1728 = 18579456 cubic inches; and 
18579466-^2150^=8640 bushels. 

29. In 21504 cubic feet, how many bushels ? 

30. In 462 cubic feet, how many wine gallons ? 

31. In 1155 cubic feet and 33 inches, how many wine gaUoos ? 

32. In 846 cubic feet, how many beer gallons ? 

33. In 1128 cubic feet and 141 in., how many beer gallons ? 

34. How m\ny bushels will a bin contain, which is 5 ft. long, 
6 ft. wide, and 4 ft. deep ? 

35. How many bushels will a bin contain, which is 8 ft. long, 
4f ft. wide, and 3^ ft. deep ? 

€lvBtT.-a87. How fedooe cable to dry, or Uqnld meMoie : 
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36. Ho^ maii^ bushels will a bin cpntab, which is 14 ft. long, 
10 ft. S in. wide, and 6 ft 8 in. deep ? 

37. How many wine gallons in a cistern, which is 6 ft. long, 
5 ft. wide, and 4 feet deep ? 

38. How many barrels of water (wine meas.) will a cistern 
hold, which is 20 ft. long, 15 ft. wide, and 10 ft. deep? , 

39. The distributing reservoir of the Crbton Water Works in 
the City t>f New York, is 436 ft. square and 40 feet high : how 
many hogsheads of water will it hold ? 

288* To reduce Dry, or Liquid, to Cubic Measure. 

First find the number of bushels, if dry measure, (yr gallxms, if 
liquid measure, in the given example ; then multiply by the num- 
ber of cubic inches in a gallon, or bushel, as the case may be, a$ul 
the product will be the answer required. (Art 263.) 

40. How many cubic feet in a bin, which contains 100 bushels ? 

Solution. — 100X2150^^ = 216040, and 215040 -r- 1728= 
124-A^, or 124t cubic feet Ans. 

41. How many cubic feet in a Ume kiln, which holds 500 
bushels ? 

42. How many cubic feet in the hold of a ship, which contains 
1000 bushels of grain ? 

43. How many cubic feet in 1 hogshead, wine measure ? 

44. How many cubic feet in a cistern, which holds 60 barrels 
of water? 

46. How many cubic feet in a vat, which contains 100 hogs- 
heads wine measure ? 

289« To reduce Liquid to Dry Measure, or Dry to Liquid 
Measure. 

Mr St find the cubic inches in the given example ; then divide 
them by the number of cubic inches in a gallon, or bushel, as the case 
may be, and the quotient will be the answer required. 

Clusn.— 489. How Riduce dry, or liquid measure to cubic 1 289. How vedoco Uqqtd 
todryoMMowY How dry to liquid MMranf 
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46. In 40 gallons wine measure, bow many bushels ? 
Solution, — 40X231=9240 cu. in., and9240cu. in.-^2150^=s 

4H bushels. Ans, 

47. In 6 hogsheads, 16 gallons, how many bushels ? 

48. In 5 bushels, how many gallons wine measure ? 

49. In 3200 quarts dry measure, how many hogsheads wine 
measure ? 

290* To reduce Wine to Beer Measure, or Beer to Wine 
Measure. 

First Jind the number of cubic inches in the given example; 
then divide them Ify the number of cubic inches which it takes to 
make a gallon in the required measure. 

dO. In 94 wine gallons, how many beer gallons ? 

Solution. — 94X231 = 21714 cu. in., and 21714 cu. in.-T-282= 
77 gallons. Ans. 

51. In 1 hhd. wine measure, how many beer gallons ? 

52. A tavern-keeper bought 4 hhds. of cider wine measure, and 
retailed it by beer measure: hew many gallons did he lose? . 

53. In 20 beer gallons, how many wine gallons ? 

54. A grocer bought 7238 gallons of milk beer measure, and 
retailed it by wine measure : how many gallons did he gain ? 

65. A druggist bought 10000 gallons of alcohol beer measure, 
and sold it by wine measure : how many gallons did he gain ? 

56. A grocer bought 65 hhds. 29 gals, and 2 quarts of milk by 
beer measure, and sold it to his customers by wine measure : how 
many quarts more did he sell than he bought ? 

67. A liquor dealer bought 120 pipes of wine which his clerk 
retailed by beer measure : how many gallons more did he buy 
than he sold ? 

39 1 • Since the earth revolves on its axis 1^ in 4 minutes, 
or 1' in 4 seconds of time, (Art, 268,) it is evident that longitude 
may be reduced to time. That is, multiplying degrees of longi- 
tude by 4 reduces them to minutes of time, multiplying minutes 
of longitude by 4 reduces them to seconds of time, &c, 

OviiT.— S80. How lednce wine to beer measiira 1 How beer to wine neMOVe t 
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Bf reversing this process it is evident that time may be reduced 
to hnffitfide. Thus, dividing seconds of time by 4, will reduce 
them to minutes of longitude ; dividing minutes of time by 4, will 
reduce them to degrees, <&c. Hence, 

292* To find the difference of time between two places from 
the difference of their longitude, 

Beduce the difference of longitude to minutes ; multiply them hy 4, 
and the product will he the difference of time in seconds, which 
mxty be reduced to hours and minutes, 

Obb, When the difference of longitude consists of degrees only, we may mul- 
tiply them by 4, and the product will be the answer in miTvwtes, 

58. The difference of longitude between New York and Cin- 
cinnati is 10° 26' : what is the difference in their time? 

Solutum.—lO'' and 26'=626' ; (Art. 281;) now 626'X4= 
2504 seconds of time; and 2504 sec. — 60=41 min. 44 sec. Ans. 

59. The difference of longitude between Albany and Boston is 
2** 9' : what is the difference in their time ? 

60. The difference of longitude between Albany and Detroit is 
fi* 45' : what is the difference in their time ? 

61. The difference of longitude between New Haven and New 
Orleans is 17° 10' : what is the difference in their time? 

62. The difference of longitude between Charleston, S. C. and 
Mobile is 8° 21' : what is the difference in their time ? 

63. The difference of longitude between New York and Canton 
is 187° 8' : what is the difference in their time ? 

• 293* To find the difference of longitude between two placies 
from the difference in their time. 

Reduce the given difference of time to seconds ; divide them hy 4, 
and the quotient will he the difference of longitude in minutes, which 
may he reduced to degrees. (Art. 281.) 

Obs. When there are no seconds in the difference of time, we may divide 
fhe minutes by 4, and the quotient will be the answer in degrees. 

OuBflT.— 292. How find the diflerence of time between two places from their differ- 
tnoe of longUnde 1 $93. How find the difference of longitude from the difibrence of time 1 
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64. A ship saQed from Bost^m to Liverpool ; on the fourth day 
the master took an observation of the sun at noon, and found bj 
his chronometer that it was 1 hr« 5 min. and 40 sec. earlier thaii 
the Boston time : how many degrees east of Boston was the ship ? 

Solution. — 1 hr. 5 m. 40 sec.=3940 sec, (Art. 281,) and 3940 
sec.~-4=985'. The ship had therefore sailed 985' east, whioh 
is equal to 16° 25'. Ans, 

65. The difiPerence of time between Albany and Buf^o is 19 
minutes : what is the difference of their longitude ? 

66. The difference of time between Richmond and New Orleans 
is 51 min. 4 sec. : what is the difference of their longitude ? 

67. The difference of time between Boston and Cincinnati is 
6d min. 82 sec. : what is the difference of their longitude ? 

COMPOUND NUMBERS REDUCED TO FRACTIONS. 

394* That one concrete number may properly be said to be a 
part of another, the two numbers must necessarily express objects 
of the same kind, or objects which can be reduced to the same 
kind or denomination. Thus, 1 penny is rH of a pound, but 1 
penny cannot properly be said to be a part of a foot, or of a year ; 
for, feet and years cannot be reduced to pence. So, 1 orange is i 
of 6 oranges ; but 1 orange cannot be said to be i of 5 apples, or 
5 pumpkins; for apples and pumpkins cannot be reduced to 



Ex. 1. Reduce 2s. Yd. to the fraction of a pound. 

Analysis. — ^The object in this example is to find what part of 
1 pound, 2s. Id, \a equal to. To ascertain this, we must reduce 
both the given numbers to the same denomination, viz : pence. 
Now2s. Yd.=31d.,and£l=240d. (Art. 281. 1.) The question, 
therefore, resolves itself into this : what part of 240 is 31 ? The 
answer is -jftV? consequently 2s, Vd. (3 Id.) is iftV of a pound. 
Hence, 

CIUB8T.--3M. When c&n one eoDcrete number be said to be a part of another « 
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396 • To reduce a e^npound number to a common fraction, 
of a higher denomination. 

First reduce the given compound number to the lotceat denomina- 
tion mentioned for the numerator ; then reduce a unit of the de- 
nomtTiation of the required fraction to the same denomination as the 
numerator, and the result will be the denominator. (Art. 281.) 

Obs. 1. The given number, and that of which it is said to be a part^ must, 
in all eases, be reduced to Ae same denomination. (Art. 294.) 

2. When the given number eontains but one denomination, it of courw re- 
quires no reduction. 

If the given number contcdus a fraction, the denominator of the fraction is 
die lowest denomination mentioned. Thus, in 6}s., the lowest denomination 
bifowrths of a shilling; in f far., the lowest denomination is ^^/^ of a farthing. 

2. Reduce -f of a penny to the fractiMi of a pound. 

Solution. — Since sevenths of a penny is the lowest and only 
denomination given, we simply reduce £l to sevenths of a penny 
for the denominator. Now £l=240d., and 240d.X'5r=1680, 
Ans. jerAir, or ^rhf- Hence, 

390« To reduce a fraction of a lotper denomination to an 
equivalent fraction of a higher denomination. 

Beduce a unit of the denomination of the required fradAon to 
the same denomination as the given fraction, and the result will be 
the denominator. 

Or, divide the given fraction by the sams numbers as in reducing 
whole compound numbers to higher denominations. {Art, 281. 11.) 
Thus in the last example, fd.-M2=-^., (Art. 227,) and -^.-r- 
20=£TAir,=^7io. Ans. 

Obs. When factors common to the numerator and denominator occur, the 
•peration may be shortened by canceling those factors. (Art. 221.) 

8. Reduce f of a penny to the fraction of a pound. 

Solution.— By the last article, ^^^^^^^ = the answOT. 

By Cancelation _^=^.^^^^^^ 

UuBST.— 885. How ta a compoand nunyber reduced to a common fraction 1 20«. How 
li a fraetloB of a lower denomination redooed to the ^natiM of a Wgher 1 
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4. Reduce 4{s. to the fraction of a pound. Ant. £i\, or JSrfy. 

5. Reduce 4s. Id. to the fraction of a pound. 

6. Reduce 9d. 2jt far. to the fraction of a pound. 

7. What part of £1 is f of 1 penny ? 

8. What part of 1 lb. Troy is 7 ounces ? 

9. What part of 1 lb. Troy is 16 pwts. 3 grs? 

10. What part of 1 lb. avoirdupois is 8 oz. and 12 drams? 

11. What part of 1 ton is 14 cwt. and 15 lbs? 

12. What part of 1 yd. is 2 ft. and 4 inches ? 

13. What part of 1 mile is 82+ rods ? 

1 4. What part of 1 acre is 45+ rods ? 

15. What part of 1 square rod is 63 square feet? 

16. Reduce + of 1 qt. to the fraction of a gallon. 

17. Reduce 7 gallons to the fraction of a hogshead. 

18. Reduce i of 1 hour to the fraction of a day. 

19. Reduce f of 1 minute to the fraction of an hour. 

20. Reduce f of 1 second to the fraction of a veek. 

21. What part of £3, 5s. 6d. Ifer. is £2> Is. 3d. ? 

Solution. — ^Reducing both numbers to farthings, £3, 5s. 6d. Ifar. 
=3145 far., and £2, Is. 3d.=1980 far. (Art. 295. Obs.I.) Now 
1980 is -Htt of 3146, which is equal to ffi- ^^. 

22. What part of £2 is 7s. 6d. ? 

23. What part of £7, 3s. is £3 ? 

24. What part of 2 busliels is 3 pecks ? 

25. What part of 10 bushels is 10 quarts? 

26. What part of 16 rods is 40 feet? 

27. What part of 3 weeks is 2 days and 7 hours ? 

28. What part of 2 hhds. 10 gals, is 45 gals.? 

29. What part of 2 tons, 3 cwt. is 15 cwt. 65 lbs. ? 
80. What part of 1 ton is 7 lbs. 10 ounces? 

31. What part of 90° is 1« 15' 30" ? 

82. What part of 360*^ is 45° 15' 10"? 

83. What part of 3 lbs. Troy is 1 lb. 3 oz. ? 

84. What part of 25 lbs. Troy is 10 lbs. 7 oz. 10 pwts.? 

85. What part of 1 acre is 40 rods ? 

86. What part of 5 acres is 1+ acres ? 
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FRACTIONAL COMPOUND NUMBERS 

SEDUCED TO WHOLE NTJMBERS OF LOWER DBNOBfUIATXOllS. 

Ex. 1. Reduce f of £l to shillings and pence. 

Analysis, — f of ls.=i of 6s. or -fs., consequently -J of 20s. (£l) 
is 20 times as much, and is. X 20=-H*^- or 12s. and ^ of a shilling. 

Reasoning as before, ^ of ld.=i of 4d., or 4d., and ^ of .12d. 
(Is.) is 12 times as much ; but id.X 12=V<i.> or 6d. Therefore 
£f=12s. 6d. Ans, Hence, 

297. To reduce fractional compound numbers to whole num- 
bers of lower denominations. _ 

First reduce the given numerator to the next lower denomination ; 
(hen divide the product hy the denominator, and the quotient wUl 
ie an integer of the next lower-denomination. (Art. 281. 1.) 

Proceed in like manner with the remainder, and the several quih 
tients will he the whole numbers required. 

Obs. TluB operation is the same in principle as reducing higher denomina- 
iSons of whole numbers to lotoer. (Art 281. I.) Whenever the fractioii be- 
lomes improper J it is reduced to a whole or mixed number. (Art. 196.) 

2. Reduce ^ of £l to shillings. Ans. lOs. 

3. Reduce i of £1 to shillings and pence. 

4. Reduce f of Is. to pence and farthings. 
6. Reduce f of 1 lb. TYoy to ounces, <kc. 

6. Reduce -f of 1 ounce Troj to pennyweights. 

7. Reduce -f of 1 lb. avoirdupois to ounces, drc. 

8. Reduce f of 1 cwt. to pounds, Ac. 

9. Reduce -f of 1 ton to pounds, drc. 

10. Reduce f of 1 yard to feet and inches. 

11. Reduce f of 1 rod to feet and inches. 

12. Reduce f of 1 mile to rods, feet, <fec. 

18. Reduce f of 1 gallon wine measure to quarts, drc. 

14. Reduce f of 1 hogshead wine measure to gallons, &c. 

15. Reduce f of 1 peck to quarts, <fec. 

16. Reduce \ oi\ bushel to quarts, <fec. 

IT. Reduce J of X hour to minutes and seconds. 

Qdiit. >-2SyT. How are ftactiooal componnd nmnben redaced to whole odmI 
8* 
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18. Reduce -Ar of 1 day to lioors, Ac. 

19. Reduce -j- of 1 minute to seconds. 

20. Reduce f of 1 degree to minutes, &c. 

21. Reduce £jiv to the fraction of a penny. 

Solution, — ^We reduce the numerator to pence, the denomina- 
tion required, and divide it by the denominator, as in the last 
article. Thus, 2X20X12=480; and 480—720=11*. Ther^ 
fore d&yfTr=ffJd.=H=t or ^d. Ans. Hence, 

398* To reduce a fraction of a hiffher denomination to an 
equivalent fraction of a loufer denomination. 

Beduce the given numerator to the denomination of the required 
Jraction, and place the reeult over the given denominator. 

Ob8. 1. ThiB process is the same nx principie as to ledoce uwkoie compomMl 
JMimber to a lower denomination. (Art. 281. 1.) 

2. When factors common to the numerator and denominator occuTj the op* 
eration may be shortened by canceling those factors. (Art. 221.) 

2X20X12 
Thus, in the last example, • =the answer. 

_, ^ , ^. 2X20X12 2X0Xit j^ . 
By Cancelation, — -;-- — == — ^r^^-r — =:-§d. Am. 
^ 720 ttfi,S 

22. Reduce -Hy of £l to the fraction of a penny. 

23. Reduce ^fr of 1 lb. avoirdupois to the fraction of an oonoe. 

24. Reduce -rfrr of 1 mile to the fraction of a rod. 

25. Reduce -H of a d^y to the fraction of an hour. 

26. Reduce A of 1 week to the fraction of a minute. 

27. Reduce ^ of 1 yard to the fraction of a nail. 

28. Reduce VW of 1 bushel to the fraction of a quart. 

29. Reduce tVV of 1 hhd. wine measure to the fraction of a quart. 

30. Reduce t^ of 1 lb. Troy to the fraction of an ounce. 

81. Reduce -AWr of 1 pound Troy to the fraction of a pwt. 

82. Reduce tW of an acre to th^ fraction of a rod. 

33. Reduce riir of a square yard to the fraction of a foot. 

34. Reduce -^ of a degree to the fraction of a second. 

duBiT.— 998. How is a ftaction of a higher denomination redveed to the ftaeOon of a 
lower denomination 1 
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ADDITION OP COMPOUND NUMBERS. 

399. The process of adding nufnhers of diferent denom* 

nations, is called Oompoukd Addition. 

1. What is the sum of £6, lis. 5d. 1 far. ; £4, 9s. 6d. 2 far.; 
£S, 12s. 8d. 3 far. ; and £8, 6s. 9d. 1 far. ? 

Operaiion, Having placed the fapthings under far- 

£ s, d. far. things, the pence under pence, &c,, we 

6 '' 11 " 5 " 1 add the column of farthmgs together, as 

4 /f 9 // Q // 2 in simple addition, and find the sum is 7, 

3 " 12 " 8 '' 3 which is equal to li. and 8 far. over. 

8 ^^ 6 ^^ 9 ^M Set the 3 far. under the column of far- 

es " " 5 '' 3 Am. things, and carry the Id. to the column 
of pence. The sum of the pence is 29, which is equal to 2s. and 
6d. over. Place the 6d. under the column of pence, and cany 
the 2s. to the column of shillings. The sum of the shillings is 
40, which is equal to £2, and nothing over. Write a cipher under 
the column of shillings, and carry the £2 to the colunm of pounds. 
The sum of the pounds is 23. Ans. £23, Os. 5d. 3 far. ' 

300« Hence, we derive the following general 

RULE FOR ADDING COMPOUND NUMBERS. 

I. Write the numbers so that the sarne denominations shall stand 
under each other. 

II. Beginning wiHi the lotsest denomination, find the sum ofeac^ 
column separately, and divide it hg that number which it requires 
of the column added, to make okb of the next higher denomination. 
Set the remainder under the column added, and carry the quotient 
to the next column. 

III. Proceed in this manner with all the other denominations 
except the highest, whose entire sum is set down. 

Proof. — The proof is the 8am£ as in Simple Addition. (Art. 55.) 

Obs. 1. Fractional compound numben should b^ rednced to whole nma. 
ben of lower denominatioiui, then added as above. (Art 166.) 

auB«T.--S99. What Is Componiid Addition 1 300. Hew do yoa #>ite cenpoaiid nunben. 
Ibr addliion 1 Which denomination do you add first 1 When the vam of any eolaaia Is 
fband, what U to be done with it 1 What is done with (he last eoliuaii f 
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2. Compound Addilioxi is the lame in principle as Simple Addition. 
In the latter, it is true, we uniformly cany the Uns^ and in the former we carry 
fi>r difireni numbers ; yet in each we always carry in that number which it 
takes of the order or denomination we are adding to make one in the next 
higher order or denomination. 
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5. A farmer sold to one customer 3 tons, 5 cwt. 17 lbs. 13 ok. 
of hay; to another, 4 tons, 7 cwt. 35 lbs. 12 oz. ; to another, 
1 ton, 15 cwt. 63 lbs. 7 oz. : how much hay did he sell to all ? 

6. What is the sum of 15 tons, 6 cwt. 45 lbs. 5 oz. ; 3 tons, 
17 cwt. 80 lbs. 6 oz. ; 26 tons, 31 lbs, 7 oz. ? 

7. What is the sum of 21 lbs. 7 oz. 12 pwts. 10 grs. ; 28 lbs. 
5 oz. 8 pwts. 7 grs. ; 7 lbs. 6 pwts. 15 grs. ; 41 lbs. 6 oz. 20 grs. ; 
9 lbs. 7 grs. ? 

8. What is the sum of 16 lbs. 3 oz. 6 pwts. 19 grs. ; 100 lbs. 
8 oz. 16 pwts. ; 97 lbs. 5 oz. 10 grs. ; 115 lbs. 9 oz. ? 

9. Add together 19 rods, 12 ft. 8 in.; 64 rods, 13 ft. 3 in.; 
28 rods, 10 ft. 5 in. ; 60 rods, 9 ft. 11 in. 

10. Add together 5 leagues, 2 m. 4 fur. 7 rods, 4 yds. ; 18 
leagues, 2 m. 3 fur. 21 rods, 3 yds. ; 85 leagues, 6 fur. 10 rods, 
4 yds. 1ft. 

11. Add together 19 yds. 3 qrs. 3 na. ; 21 yds. 2 qrs. 1 na. ; 
42 yds. 1 qr. 2 na. ; 30 yds. 3 qrs. 2 na. 

12. Add together 65 yds. 3 qrs. 1 na.; 81 yds. 2 qrs. 2 na; 
100 yds. 3 qrs. 1 na. ; 95 yds. 1 qr. 1 na. ; 15 yds. 3 na. ; 28 
yds. 2 qrs. 

13. Add together 17 A. 25 r. 29 sq. ft. ; 40 A. 15 r. 4 sq. ft.; 
62 A. 29 r. 31 sq. ft. ; 10 A. 45 r. 16 sq. ft. 

14. Add together 100 A. 3 R. 12 r. ; 115 A. 2 R. 20 r. ; 160 
A. 1 R. 15 r. ; 91 A. 2 R. 26 r. 

au«tT.*-OA«. Does Compoand Addition differ flfom Simple Addition 1 
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15. One room in a house contains 15 sq. yds. 5 ft. 1 in. of plas- 
tering; another 10 yds. 1 ft. 30 in. ; another 9 yds. 6 ft. 25 in. ; 
another 7 yds. 5 ft. 63 in. : how much plastering is there in all 
of them ? 

16. A merchant bought one cask of oil containing 73 gals. 3 
qts. ; another 60 gals. 2 qts. ; another 40 gals. 1 qt. ; another 65 
gals. 2 qts. : how much oil did he buy ? 

17. What is the sum of 20 hhds. 41 gals. 3 qts. 1 pt. 3 gi. ; 
31 hhds. 20 gals. 1 qt. 1 pt. 3 gi. ; 48 hhds. 19 gals. 2 qts. 1 pt. 

2 gi. ; 81 hhds. 40 gals. 1 gi. ? 

18. What is the sum of 10 wks. 5 d. 12 hrs. 40 min. ; 21 wks. 

3 d. hrs. 15 min. ; 40 wks. 4 d. 17 hrs. 30 min. ; 42 wks. Id.? 

19. What is the sum of 40^^ bu. 1^ pks. 4 qts. ; 63 bu. 2^- pks. 

5 qts. ; 80 bu. 7i pks. 1 qt. ; 45 bu. 2 pks. 3 qts. ; 90 bu. 1 pk. ? 

20. What is the sum of 7 qn. 6 bu. 1 pk. 3 qts. ; 27 qrs. 

6 bu. 6 qts. ; 34 qrs. 1 bu.- 6 qts.; 65 qrs. 6 bu. 3 qts. ? 

SUBTRACTION OP COMPOUND NUMBERS. 

301 • The process of finding the difference^ between nuniben of 
different denaminaiums, is coiled Compound Subtragtioh. 

1. From £35, l7s. 6d. 3 far., subtract £16, 9s. 8d. 2 far. 

Operation. Having placed the less number under 

£ s. d, far. the greater, with farthings under far- 
86 " 17 " 6 " 3 things, pence under pence, <fec., we sub- 

16 ^^ 9 ^^ 8 " 2 tract 2 far. from 3 far., and set the 

19 " 7 •' 10 " 1 Am, remainder 1 far. under the colunm of 
farthings. But 8d. cannol be taken from 
6d. ; we therefore borrow 1 from the next higher denomination, 
which is shillings; and Is. or 12d. added to the 6d. make 18d. 
Now 8d. from 18d. leaves lOd. Since we borrowed, we must 
carry 1 to the next denomination in the lower number, as in sim- 
pie subtraction. (Art. 72.) 1 added to 9 makes 10; and 10 from 
17, leaves 7. Finally, 16 from 35, leaves 19. 

Ans, £19, 7s. lOd. 1 far, 

acBST.— 901. Wb&t Is Compoaiid SnbtnetkmT 
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303« Hence, we derive the foUowing general 

RULE FOR SUBTRACTINO COMPOUND KUMBERS. 

1. Write the less numher under the greater, so that the same (b- 
nomtnatums may stand under each other. 

II. Beginning with the lowest denomination, subtract the nani' 
her in each denomination of the lower line from the number above 
it, and set the remainder below, 

III. When a number in any denomination of the lower line is 
larger than the number above it, borrow one of the next higher de- 
nomination and add it to the number in the upper Une. Subtract 
as before, and carry 1 to the next denomination in the lower line, as 
in subtraction of simple numbers, (Art 72.) 

Pboof. — The proof is the same as in Simple Subtraction, 

Ob8. 1. Practtonal compound nmttben ehottld be reduced to whole numban 
of lower denominations, then subtracted as above. (Art. 166.) 

Obs. 3. Compound Subtraction is the same in principle as Simple Subtrac- 
tion. In both cases, when the number in the lower tine is larger than that 
above it, we borrow as many units as it takes of the order or denomination we 
are subtracting to make one of the next higher order or denominationj and in 
both, we cany 1 to the neart figure in the lower number. 

2. From £48, l7s. 6d. 2 far., take £39, 14s. 9d. 3 far. 

3. From £l60i, 6is. d^d., take £100i, 8s. 

4. From £1000, take £500, 6s. Vd. 2 far. 

5. From 16 cwt. 3 qrs. 15 lbs., take 8 cwt. 2 qrs. 8 lbs. 6 ok. 

6. From 85 tons 16 cwt. 39 lbs., take 61 tons 14 cwt. '68 lbs. 

7. Subtract 69 m. 41 r. 12 ft. from 89 m. 10 r. 14 ft. 

8. Subtract 17 1. 2 m. 3 fur. 4 r. 4 ft. from 19 1. 1 m. 2 fur. 15 r. 

9. Subtract 49 bu. 3 pks. 6 qts. from 85 bu. 2 pks. 4 qts. 

10. Subtract 95 qrs. 4 bu. 3 pks. froqi 115 qrs. 3 bu. 1 pk. 

11. Subtract 29 yds. 2 qrs. 3 na. from 85 yds. 1 qr. 2 na. 

12. Subtract && yds. 2 qrs. 1 ua. from 100 yds. 

13. Subtract 75 gals. 3 qts, 1 pt from 82 gals. 2 qts. 

. ■ — • — .11' , ■ ,.. .1 ■ ■ ,. ■ I ». >k 

QuBSTi("-dQ8. How do yoa write eompoand nnmbers for labtractioii ? Where begia to 
snbtiaet? When the niiinber in the lower line is larger than that above It, what is to be 
done ? Ote. Uoet Compound Subtraction dUfer from SMbple SubtracUon ? 
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15. A man having 140 A. 17 r. of land, sold 54 A. 58 r. : bow 
Brach had he left ? 

16. Two men having bought 465 A. 48 r. of land, one of them 
wished to take 280 A. : how much would the other have ? 

17. A farmer having 140 cords. 55 ft. of wood, sold 87 c. 93 ft. : 
how much had he left ? 

18. In a certain villf^e there ore two public cisterns ; one con- 
tains 446 cu. ft. 69 in., the other 785 cu. ft. 95 in. : what is the 
difference in their capacity ? 

19. The latitude of the Cape of Good Hope is 80** 65' 15", 
and that of Cape Horn, 55° 58' 30" : what is their difference ? 

20. The latitude of the Straits of Gibraltar is 36° 6' 30", and 
that of the North Cape, 71° 10' : required their difference. 

21. The lon^tude of New York is 74° 1', and that of Cincin- 
nati 84° 27' : required their difference. 

22. From 160 yrs. 11 mo. 2 wks. 5 ds. 16 hrs. 80 min. 40 sec, 
take 106 yrs. 8 mo. 3 wks. 6 ds. 13 hrs. 45 min. 34 sec. 

23. What is the time from Feb. 22d, 1845, to May 21st, 1847 ? 

Operation* May is the 5th month, and Feb. the 2d. 

yr, mo, d. Since 22 days cannot be taken fronr 2 1 d., we 

1847 " 5 " 21 borrow 1 mo. or 30 d. ; then say 22 from 61 

1845 " 2 " 22 leaves 29. 1 to carry to 2 makes 3, and 3 

Ans. 2" 2" 29 from 5 leaves 2. 5 from 7 leaves 2. Hence, 

303« To find the time between two dates. 

Write the earlier date under the later, placing the years on the 
left, the number of the month next, and the day of the numth an the 
right, and subtract as before. (Art. 302.) 

Obu. 1. The nnmber of the month b easfly determined by nekomng fiom 
January, the lat month, Febraaxy the 2d, &c. (Art. 364.) 

2. In finding the time between two dates, and in casting interest, 30 days 
«re conddered a month, and 12 months a year. 

3. Instead of setting down the ordinal wwmber of the month, as in the 
lolatioa above, some prefer to write the number of whoiU months that have 

auxrr.— 303. How do yon find the Hum between two dates ? Oba. In finding time be- 
tween two dates, and in casting interest, bow many days are considexed a month 1 How 
liany months a year 1 
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dapiad in Uie given year. E. g., if the date is Feb. 93d, 1845, thej wmdl 
write 1 in the place of months ; because, it is said, 2 whole months have not 
elapsed in the year 1845. Bat it may be doabted whether tbis method would 
not lead to frequent mistakes. 

Besides, it may be urged with equal reason, that 1 ought to be deducted 
from the day of the month, and 1 from the year; for neither 22 wkoie dofSj nor 
1845 whole years had elapsed at the time of the date, but the 22d day and the 
1845th year weie then passing. In this way, the subject, which in itself is 
ample, becomes intricate and perplexing. 

24. General Washington was bom Feb. 22d, 1732, and died 
Dec. 14ih, 1799 : how old was he? 

25. The Independence of the United States was declared, July 
4th, 1776 : how long is it since ? 

26. A note was given Aug. 25th» 1840, and paid Feb. 6ih, 
1842 : how long did it run ? 

27. The United States Exploring Expedition sailed from Norfolk 
on the 18th of Aug., 1838, and returned to New YodL on the 10th 
of June, 1842 : how long was the voyage ? 

COMPOUND MULTIPLICATION. 

304« The process of multiplying numbers of different denum* 
inatioTU, is called Compouni) Multiplication. 

Ex. 1. What will 6 cows cost, at £5, 2s. 7fd. apiece ? 

Analysis, — Since 1 cow costs £6, Operation. 

2s. 7'|d., 6 cows will cost 6 times as £ s. d. far. 
much. Beginning with the lowest 6 " 2 " 7 " 8 

denomination, 6 times 3 far. are 1 8 far., 6 

equal to 4d. and 2 far. over. Set the 80 " 16 " 10 " 2 Ans. 
2 far. under the denomination multi- 
plied and carry the 4d. to the next product. 6 times 7d. are 42d. 
and 4d. make 46d., equal to 38. and lOd. Set the lOd. under the 
pence, and carry the 3s. to the next product. 6 times 2s. |ire 12s. 
and 3s. make 15s. As the product 15s. does not make one in the 
next denomination, we set it under the column multiplied. Fi' 
nally, 6 times £5 are £30. The answer is £30, 15s. lO^d. 

aiTBiT.— a04. What is Compound Multiplication 1 
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306« Hence, we deduce the following general 

RULE FOR MULTIPLYING COMPOUND NUMBERS. 

Multiply each denomination separately, heginnirig with the lotffest, 
and divide each product hy that number which it takes of the denom- 
ination multiplied, to maJce one of the next higher ; set down the 
remainder, and carry the quotient to the next product, as in addition 

of compound numbers, (Art. 300.) 

« 

Ob8. 1. When the multiplier is a compoeite Bvoiber, it Is adiisaUe to multi- 
ply first by one factor and that product by the other. (Art. 97.) 

2. Compound Multiplication is the same in principle as Simple Multiplica- 
tion. In each we carry for ^4it number which it takes of the order or denom- 
ination we are'multipl3ring, to make arte of the next higher order or denomi- 
nation. ■ 

2. What will 28 horses cost, at £21, 3s. I^d, apiece? 

Operation, 
£ s. d, far. 

21 " 3 " 7 " 1 We multiply by the factors of 28, 

1 which are 7 and 4, and set down each 

148 " 6 " 2 " 3 result as above. 

4_ 

693 " " 11 " Ans. 

8. What cost *I acres of land, at £35, 6s. Yd. per acre ? 
4. What cost 18 barrels of flour, at £l, 68. 8id. per barrel? 
6. A man bought 15 loads of hay, each weighing 1 ton, lYlbs. : 
what was the weight of the whole ? 

6. Multiply 16 tons, 3 cwt. 10 lbs. by 25. 
V.' Multiply 12 lbs. 3 oz. 16 pwts. by 66. 

8. If 1 dollar weighs 17 pwts. 4-^ grs., how much will 96 dol- 
lars weigh ? 

9. Multiply 48 hhds. 15 gals. 2 qts. 1 pt. by 63. 
10. Multiply 56 pipes, 1 hhd. 23 gals, by 100. 

QvKST.— 905. Where do you begin to multiply a compound number? What is done 
with e«eh ptndnet 1 Obs. When the multiplier Is a composite number, how proeeed 1 
Does it illlfer fh>m Simple Multiplication ? 
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11. Bought 72 pieces of cloth, each containing 32t yards: 
how much did they all contain ? 

12. If 1 cloak requires 10 yds. S qrs., how much will -500 
cloaks require ? 

13. Multiply lib miles, 1 fur. 18 rods by 84. 

14. Multiply 40 leagues, 2 m. 5 fur. 15 r. by 50. 

15. Multiply 149 bu. 12 qts. by 60. 

16. Multiply 26 qrs. 1 bu. 3 pks. 5 qts. by 110. 

17. Multiply 150 acres, 65 rods by 52. 

18. Multiply 310 acres, 3 roods, 3 rods by 81. 

19. Multiply 265 cu. ft. 10 in. by 93. 

20. Multiply 148 cords, 31 ft. by 650. 

21. Multiply 365 d. 5 hrs. 48 min. 48 sec. by 35. 

22. Multiply 70 yrs. 6 mo. 3 wks. 5 d. by 17. 

23. Multiply 75° 40' 21" by 210. 

24. If a ship sails 3° 24' 10" per day, how far will she sail in 
60 days ? 

25. If 1 acre produce 45 bu. 26 qts., how much will 100 acres 
produce ? 

26. If 1 barrel of flour requires 4 bu. 3 pks. 5 qts. of wheat, 
how much will 500 barrels require ? 

27. What cost a chest of tea containing 17 lbs., at 6s. lOJd. per 
pound ? 

28. What is the duty on 1000 gals, of brandy, at 13s. 7d. per 
gallon? 

29. What is the duty on 10560 lbs. of sugar, at 6d. 3 far. per 
pound? 

30. What is the duty on. 1500 yards of broadcloth, at 6s. O^d. 
per yd. ? 

31. If 1 load of wood measures 117 ft. 110 in., how much will 
4(noads of the same size measure ? 

32. If 1 quarter of beef weighs 216 lbs. 7 oz., how much will 
4 quarters weigh ? 

33. If 1 bushel of salt weighs 72 lbs. 10 oz., how much will 
350 bushels weigh ? 

84. If 1 cask of oil contains 86 gals. 2 qts. 1 pt., how much will 
100 casks of the same size contain ? 
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COMPOUND DIVISION. 

306* The process of dividing numbers of different denomina- 
tions, is called Compound Division. 

£z. 1. Divide &IB, ds. 4d. 2 far. by 6. 

Operation. Beginning with the pounds, we find 

£ s. d, far. 6 is contained in £25, 4 times and 1 

6 )25 '* 3 *' 4 " 2 over. JSet the 4 under the pounds, 

4 " 3 " 10 " 8 Ans. and reduce the remainder £1 to shil- 
liijgs, which added to the Ss. make 
23s. 6 in 23s. 3 times Aid 5s. over. Set the 3 under the shil- 
lings, and reduce the remainder 5s. to pence, which added to the 
4d. make 64d. 6 m 64d., 10 times and 4d. over. Set the 10 
under the pence, reduce the 4d. to farthings, and divide as before. 
Ans. £4, 3s. lOd. 3 far. 

307 • Hence, we deduce the following general 

RULE FOR DIVIDING COMPOUND NUMBERS. 

Begin with the highest denomination, and divide each separately. 
Reduce the remainder, if any, to the next lower denomination, to 
which add the number of that denomination contained in the given 
example, and divide the sum as before. Proceed in this manner 
through all the denominations. 

Obs. 1. Each partial qnodent will be of the same denomination^ as that part 
of the dividead ftom which it arose. 

2. When the divisor exceeds 12, and is a composite nixmber, it is advisable 
to divide first by one factor and that quotient by the other. (Art. 129.) If the 
divisor exceeds 12, but is not a composite number, long division may be em- 
ployed. (Art. 120. II.) 

3. Compound Division is the same in principle, as Simple Division. Pre- 
fxing the reouundsr to the next figure of the dividend in simple division, is 
the same as reducing it to the next lower order or denomination, and adding 
the next figure to it 

QviftT.— 306. What is Compound Division 1 307. Where do yoa begin to divide a con- 
pound number 1 Wlutt is done with the lemaAnder 1 Mt. Of what denomination is eaeh 
pBitial quotient 1 Wliea the ^.yiaot is a composite number, how pioeeed f Does it dUftr 
bom Simple Division f 
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2. A man wished to divide 75 cwt. 2 qn. 10 lbs. of beef equally 
among 35 families : how much could he give to each ? 

Operation, 
cwt, qrs. lbs. We divide by the factors of 36, which 

7)75 " 2 '' 10 ore 7 and 5, and set down each result as 

5) 10 " 3 " f above. 

"2^' " 16 Am. 

3. Divide 312 lbs. 9 oz. 18 pwts. by 43. 

Am. 7 lbs. 3 oz. 6 pwts. 

4. Divide 410 lbs. 4 oz. 5 pwts. 6 grs. by 8. 
6. Divide 786 bu. 18 qts. by 25. ^ 

6. A fanner raised 1000 bu. 3 pks. 6 qts. of wheat on 40 
acres : how much was that per acre ? 

7. A man bought 10 horses for £200, 15s. : how much did he 
give apiece ? 

8. Divide £87, 10s. 7id, by 18. 

9. A merchant tailor put 216 yds. 3 qrs. of cloth into 20 
" cloaks : how much cloth did each cloak contain ? 

10. Divide 500 yds. 3 qrs. 2 na. by 54. 

11. A man traveled 1000 miles in 12 days : at what rate did 
he travel per day ? 

12. Divide 1500 m. 2 fur. 80 r. 12 ft. by 7. 

13. Divide 120 gals. 3 qts. 1 pt. by 72. 

14. Divide 400 hhds. 10 gals. 2 qts. 1 pt. by 9. 

15. Divide 365 d. 16 hr. 40 min. by 15. 

16. Divide 120 yrs. 20 d. 13 hrs. 25 min. 10 sec. by 11. 

17. Divide 45<» 17' 10" by 25. 

18. Divide 65 signs 12*^ 47' by 41. 

19. Divide 164 cords, 30 ft. by 17. 

20. Divide 410 cords, 10 ft. 21 in. by 61. 

21. If a chest of tea weighing 96 pounds cost £33, what will 
1 poimd cost? 

22. If the duty on a pipe of wine is £50, 6s. 6d., what is the 
duty per gallon ? 

23. If a person spends £200 a year, what are his expenses pet 
day? 
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SECTION IX. 

DECIMAL FRACTIONS. 

308« Fractions which decrease in a tenfold ratio, or which eX' 
press simply tenths, hundredths, thcmsandths, &c., are called Deci- 
mal Fractions. 

They arise from dividing a unit into ten equal parts, then di- 
viding each of these parts into ten other equal parts, and so on. 
Thus, if a unit is divided into 10 equal parts, 1 of those parts is 
called a tenth. (Art. 178.) If a tenth is divided into 10 equal 
parts, 1 of those parts will be a hundredth; for, tV-^10=t*t. 
If a hundredth is divided into 10 equal parts, 1 of the parts will 
be a thousandth; for, ToTr-7-10==-roVo» &c. (Art. 227.) 

Obs. Fractions of this class are called decimals, because they regularly de^ 
crease in a tenfold ratio. (Art. 37. Obs. 2.) 
Decimal fractions are said to have been invented by Lord Napier, in 1603. 

309* Each order of whole numbers, we have seen, increases 
in value from units towards the left in a tenfold ratio; and, con- 
versely, each order must decrease from left to right in the same 
ratio, till we come to units' place again. (Art. 36.) 

3 1 0« By extending this scale of notation below units towards 
the right hand, it is manifest that the first place on the right of 
units, will be ten times less in value than units* place ; that the 
second will be ten times less than the first ; the third ten times 
less than the second, &c. 

Thus we have a series of orders below units, which decrease in 
a tenfold ratio, and exactly correspond in value with tenths, hun" 
dredths, thousandths, &c. (Art. 308.) 

QimsT.— 306. What are Decimal Fractions'! From what do they aiise-1 Ob«, IVhy 
called decimals 1 309. In what manner do whole numbers increase and decrease 1 
no. By extending this scale below units, what would be the valae of the first place oa 
the right «f vniti? The second t Thttthifdt With wliat do these orden eomspond ia 
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311* Decimal Fractiona are comnuHily expressed by writing 
the numerator with a point ( . ) before it. 

The point placed before decimals is called the Decimal Point, 
or Separatrix. Its object is to distinguish the fractional parts 
from whole numbers. 

If the nimierator does not contain so many figures as there are 
ciphers in the denominator, the deficiency must be supplied by 
prefixing ciphers to it; For example, tV is written thus .1 ; -A 
thus .2 ; -ft^ thus .3 ; <fec. -rhr is written thus .01, putting the 
1 in hundredths' place ; -Tuit thus .05 ; &c. That is, tenths are 
written in the Jiret place on the right of units ; hundredths jn the 
second place ; thousandths in the third place, ^c. 

313* The denominator of a decimal Jraction is always 1 tdtk 
as many ciphers annexed to it, as there are figures t» the given ntf- 
merator. (Art. 308.) 

313* The names of the different orders of decimals, or places 
below units, may be easily learned from the following 

DECIMAL TABLE. 




iiiie 




756423.267145986274 

314* It will be seen from this table that the value of each 
figure in decimals, as well as in whole numbers, depends upon the 
place it occupies, reckoning from units. Thus, if a figure stands 
in the first place on the right of units, it expresses tenths ; if in 

anBST.~-31]. How are dectaMl fractions espieMed? What is tbe point placed bafora 
daeinnals cailedl 313. What is the deaominator of a decimal fraction 1 313. Repeat 
the Decimal Tabtet begtwUng VAlta, iBBtItt, Igc. 3i(i Upon what does the valve of a de- 
cimal depend 1 
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the second, hundredths, <fec. ; each successive place or order to- 
wards the right, decreasing ia value in a tenfold ratio. Hence, 

315* Each removal of a decimal figure om place from units 
towards the right, diminishes its value ten tim£S, 

Prefixing a cipher, therefore, to a decimal diminishes its value 
ten times; for, it removes the decimal one place farther from imits' 
place. Thus, .4=^; but .04=tJt; and .004=T3V?r> <fec-; for 
the denominator to a decimal fraction is 1 with as many ciphers 
annexed to it, as there are figures in the numerator. (Art. 312.) 

Annexing ciphers to decimals does not alter their value ; for, 
each significant figure continues to occupy the same place from 
units as before. Thus, .5=tIV J so .50=t|VV. or -Ar* by dividing the 
numerator and denominator by 10; (Art. 191,) and .500=-ft^rfV> 
or T^, &c. 

Obs. 1. It should be remembeftd that the units? place is always the right 
hand place of a whole number. The effect of annexing and prefixing ciphers 
to decimals, it will be perceived, is the reverse of annexing and jwefixing them 
to whole numbers. (Art. 98.) 

3. A whole number and a decimal, written together, is called a mixed nvm- 
ber. (Art. 183.) 

316* To read decimal fractions. 

Beginning at the left hand, read the figures as if they were whole 
numbers, and to the last one add the name of its order. Thus, 

.7 is read 7 tenths. 

.86 " " 36 hundredths. 

.476 " " 476 thousandths. 

.6342 " " 6342 ten thousandths. 

.67834 * " " 67834 hundred thousandths. 

.284648 " " 284648 millionths. 

.8913629 " " 8913629 ten millionths. 

Obs. In reading decimals as well as whole numbers, the unit^ place should 
always be made the starting point. It is advisable for the learner to apply to 

ClVB8T.*-3l5. Wbat Is the effect of removing a deoliual one place towardi the right? 
What then Is the effect of prefixing ciphers to declmHls 1 What, of annexing them 1 
Obs. Which Is the units* place 1 What Is a whole number and a decimal writU'n to*, 
iether. called 1 316. How an daclmab nad 1 Ofrtf. In reading deehnals, what thoold bt 
made the tirti^pototl 
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every figure the name of its order, or the place which it occapiea, befiyre at* 
tcmptixig to read them. Beginning at the units' place, he should proceed tow- 
ards the right, thus — units, tenths, hundredths, thousandths, &c., pointing to 
each figure as he pronounces the name of its order. In this way he will be 
able to read decimals with as much ease as he can whole numbers. 

Read the following numberg : 



(1.) 


(2.) 


(3.) 


(4.) 


.32 


.46274 


42.068 


2.463126 


.246 


.03687 


17.401 


6.004534 


.3624 


.00368 


23.07 


1.100492 


.82344 


.00046 


81.4389 


9.000028 


.13236 


.00009 


90.0104 


8.001249 


(6.) 


(6.) 


(V.) 


(8.) 


12.683 


6.00754 


4.306702 


9.2000076 


20.064 


3.0468 


0.007006 


8.0403842 


35.0072 


2.306843 


1.13004 


0.0000008 


67.4008 


1.710386 


9.203167 


4.3008004 



Note. — Sometimes we pronounce the word decimal when we come to the 
separatrix, and then read the figures as if they were whole numbers ; or, 
simply repeat them one after another. Thus, 125.427 is read, one hundred 
twenty-five, decimal four hundred twenty-seyen ; or, one hundred twenty-five, 
decimal fbur, two, seven. 

Write the fractional part of the following numbers in decimals : 
(9.) (10.) (U.) ' (12.) 

25-ft 4-r^ 43tWsV 8-ftWM 

30 fg^ 6 1 J-J d ISTTrfifT 8-nnroTnnr 

12m Iriir 4lTffiTr 9 iWoWJy 

13. Write 9 tenths; 25 hundredths ; 45 thousandths. 

14. Write 6 hundredths ; 7 thousandths ; 132 ten thousandths. 

15. Write 462 thousandths ; 2891 ten thousandths. 

16. Write 25 hundred thousandths; 25 millionths. 

17. Write 1637246 ten millionths; 65 hundred millionths. 

18. Write 71 thousandths; 7 millionths. 

19. Write 23 hundredths; 19 ten thousandths. 

20. Write 261 hundred thousandths ; 65 hundredths ; 121 mill- 
ionths ; 751 trillionths. 



aussT.— AM«. What ocber method of iwding decUnals it mtmtlimfftl t 
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317* Decimal Fractions, it will be perceived, differ from 
Common Fractions both in their origin and in the mjanner of ex- 
pressing tkem. 

Common Fractions arise from dividing a unit into any number 
of equal parts ; consequently, the denominator may be any number 
whatever. (Art. 182.) Decimals arise from dividing a unit into 
ten equal parts, then subdividing eacli of those parts into ten other 
equal parts, and so on ; consequently, the denominator is always 
10, 100, 1000, <fec. (Arts. 308, 312.) 

Again, Common Fractions are expressed by writing the numer- 
ator over the denominator; Decimals are expressed by writing 
the numerator only, with a point before it, while the denominator 
is understood. (Arts. 182, 311.) 

318* Decimals are added, subtracted, multiplied, and divided, 
in the same manner as whole numbers. 

Obs. The only thing with which the learner is likely to find any difficulty, 
is pointing nff the answer. To this part of the operation he should give par- 
ticular attention. 



ADDITION OF DECIMAL FRACTIONS. 

319. Ex. 1. What is the sum of 28.35; 345.329; 568.5; and 
6.485 ? 

Operation, Write the units under units, tenths under 

28.35 tenths, hundredths under hundredths, <&c. ; 

345.329 then, beginning at the right hand or lowest 

568.5 order, proceed thus: 5 thousandths and 9 

6.485 thousandths are 14 thousandths. Write the 

948.664 Ans. 4 under the column added, and carrying the 1 
to the next column, proceed through all the 
orders in the same manner as in simple addition. • (Art. 54.) Fi- 
nally, place the decimal point in the amount directly under that 
in the numbers added. 

QoMT.— 317. How do declmaU difler ftom common fractions 1 From what do common 
fiactioDs arise 1 From what do decimals arise 1 How aie common ftactions expnssed 1 
si 

9 
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3 SO* Hence, we deduce the following general 

RULE FOR ADDITION OF DECIMALS. 

Write the numhera so that the same orders may stand under each 
other, placing units under units, tenths under tenths, hundredths 
under hundredths, dtc. Begin at the right hand or lowest order, 
and proceed in all respects a^s in adding whole numbers, (Art. 64.) 

From the right hand of the amount, point off as many figures 
for decimals as are equal to the greatest number of decimal jplaces 
in either of the given numbers. 

Proof. — Addition of Decimals is proved in the same manner as 
Simple Addition. (Art. bb,) 

Note. — The dedmal point in the aiMwer will always fidl dizectlj under th« 
decimal points in the given numbeis. 

EXAMPLES. 

2. What is the sum of 25.'7; 8.389; 23.066? Ans,b*l,lAB. 

3. What is the sum of 36.258 ; 2.0675 ; 382.45 ; and 7.3984 ? 

4. What is the sum of 32.764 ; 5.78 ; 16.0037 ; and 49.3046 ? 
6. What is the sum of 1.03041; 6.578034; 2.4178; and 

4.72103? 

6. Add together 4.25 ; 6.293; 4.612; 38.07; 2.056; 3.248; 
and 1.62. 

7. Add together 35.7603; 47.0076; 129.03; 100.007; and 
20.32. 

8. Add together 467.3004 ; 28.78249 ; 1.29468 ; and 3.78241. 

9. Add together 21.6434; 800.7 ; 29.461 ; 1.7506 ; and 3.45. 

10. Add together 45.001; 163.4234; 20.3045; 634.2104; 
and 234.90213. 

11. Add together 293.0072 ; 89.00301; 29.84567; 924.00369; 
and 72.39602. 

12. Add together 1.721341; 8.620047; 61.720346; 2.684; 
and 62.304607. ' 

13. Add together 1.293062 ; 3.00042 ; 9.7003146 ; 3.600426 ; 
7.0040031 ; and 8.7200489. 

QvcsT.— 330. How are decimals added 1 How point off the answer 1 How Is addition 
of deoUnals pcovod 1 
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14. Add together 304.61 ; 81.928 ; 8624.8103 ; 640.203 ; 
6291.302; 721.004; and 3920.304. 

15. Add together 25 hundredths, 8 tenths, 65 thousandths, 
16 hundredths, 142 thousandths, and 39 hundredths. 

16. Add together 9 tenths, 92 hundredths, 162 thousandths, 
i89 thousandths, and 92 millionths. 

17. Add together 45 thousandths, 1752 millionths, 624 ten 
ofillionths, and 24368 millionths. 

18. Add together 29 hundredths, 7 millionths, 62 thousandths, 
and 12567 ten millionths. 

19. Add together 95 thousandths, 61 millionths, 6 tenths, 11 
hundredths, and 265 hundred thousandths. 

20. Add together 1 tenth, 2 hundredths, 16 thousandths, 7 
millionths, 26 thousandths, 95 ten millionths, and 7 ten thou- 
sandths. 

21. Add together 96 hundred thousandths, 92 millionths, 25 
hundredths, 45 thousandths, and 7 tenths. 

22. Add together 85 thousandths, 17 hundredths, 36 ten thou- 
sandths, 58 millionths, 363 hundred thousandths, 185 millionths, 
and 673 ten thousandths. 



SUBTRACTION OP DECIMAL FRACTIONS. 

33 !• Ex. 1. From 425.684 subtract 216.96. 

Operatwn, Having written the less number under the 

425.684 greater, so that units may stand under units, 

216.96 tenths imder tenths, &c., we proceed exactly 

208.724. Ans. as in subtraction of whole numbers. (Art. 72.) 

Thus thousandths from 4 thousandths leaves 

4 thousandths. Write the 4 in the thousandths' place. Since 

the figure 9 in the lower line is larger than the one above it, 

we borrow 10. Now 9 from 16 leaves 7 ; set the 7 under the 

column and carry 1 to the next figure. (Art. 72.) Proceed in the 

same manner with the other figures in the lower number. Finally, 

place the decimal point in the remttinder directly under that in 

the given number. 
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322* Hence, we deduce the following general 

RULE FOR SUBTRACTION OP DECIMALS. 

Write the less number under the greater, with units under units, 
tenths under tenths, hundredths under hundredths, dte. Subtract 
as in whole numbers, and point off the answer as in addition of 
decimals. (Art. 320.) 

Proof. — Subtraction of Decimals is proved in the same manner 
as Simple Subtraction, (Art. 73.) 

Ntfte. — When there are blank places on the right hand of the upper nimi* 
her, they may be supplied by ciphers without altering the value of the decimal. 
(Art. 315.) 

EXAMPLES. 

2. From 456.0546 take 364.3123. Ans. 91.7423. 

3. From 1460.39 take 32.756218. 

4. From 21.67 take .682349. 

6. From 81.6823401 take 9.163. 

6. From 100.536 take 19.36723. 

7. From .076345 take .009623478. 

8. From 1 take .99. 

9. From 10 take .000001. 

10. From 66.00001 take .9682347. 

11. From 24681 take .87623. 

12. What is the difference between 26 and .26? 

13. What is the difference between 3.29 and .999 ? 

14. What is the difference between 10 and .0000001 ? 
16. What is the difference between 9 and .999999 ? 

16. What is the difference between 4636 and .4636 ? 

17. What is the difference between 25.6050 and 567.392 ? 

18. What is the difference between 76.2784 and 29.84234? 

19. What is the difference between .0000001 and .0001 ? 

20. What is the difference between .0000004 and .00004 ? 

21. What is the difference between 32 and .00032 ? 

Q.vwMT.—aaSL How are decimals sabtiacted 1 How point off the apswer 1 Hoir is sob* 
mbetHai oTdeslmals pt099d 1 
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22. What is the difference between .00045 and 45 ? 

23. What is the difference between .00000099 and 99 ? 

24. From 1 thousandth take 1 millionth. 

25. From 7 hundred take 7 hundredths. 

26. From 29 thousand take 92 thousandths. 

27. From 256 millions take 256 thousandths. 

28. From 46 hundredths take 46 thousandths. 

29. From 95 thousandths take 909 ten thousandths. 

30. From 1 billionth take 1 trillionth. 

31. From 2874 millionths take 211 billionths. 

32. From 6231 hundred thousandths take 154 millionths. 

33. From 7213 ten thousandths take 431 hundred thousandths. 

34. From 8436 hundred millionths take 426 ten billionths. 



MULTIPLICATION OP DECIMALS. 

323* Ex. 1. If a man can reap .96 of an acre in a day, how 
much can he reap in .5 of a day ? 

Analysis. — Since he can reap 96 hundredths of an acre in a 
whole day, in 5 tenths of a day he can reap 5 tenths as much. 
But multiplying by a fraction we have seen, is taking a part of the 
multiplicand as many times as there are like parts of a unit in the 
multipHer. (Art. 210.) Hence, multiplying by .6, which is equal 
to -ft or ^, is taking half of the multiplicand once. Now .96, or 
^-^.2=-AV. (Art. 227.) But -^^=.48. (Art. 311.) 

Operation. We multiply as in whole numbers, and pointing 

.96 off as many decimals in the product as there are 

.5 decimal figures in both factors, we have 480. But 

.480 Ans. ciphers placed on the right of decimals do not 

affect their value ; the may therefore be omittM; 

and we have .48 for the answer. 

(2.) (3.) (4.) 

Multiply 25.38 360.085 6843.02 

By .42 .0043 6.5 

10.6596 Ans. 1.5483655 Ans. 44479.630 Ans. 
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334* From the preceding illustrations we deduce the follow- 
ing general 

RULE FOR MULTIPLICATION OF DECIMALS. 

Multiply a« in whole numbers, and paint off as many figures 
from the right of the product fw decimals, as there are decimal 
places loth in the multiplier and multiplicand. 

If the product does not contain so many figures as there ar$ 
decimals in both factors, supply the deficiency by prefixing ciphers. 

Proof. — Multiplication of Deevmals is proved in the same man- 
ner as Simple Multiplication. 

Obs. The reason for pcHnting off as many decimal places in the product as 
there are decimals in both factors, may be illustrated thus : 

Suppose it is required to multiply .35 by .5. Supplying the denominators 
.25=TViriand.5=-JV-(Art.3l2.) Now fift,-X-ft=T¥«ftr- (Art.219.) But 
AVo ='125 ; (Art. 311 j) that is, the product of .25X-5, contains just as many 
decimals as the factors themselves. In like manner it may be shown that the 
product of any two or more decimal nimibers, must contain as many decimal 
figures as there are places of decimals in the giTen factors. 

EXAMPLES. 

Ex. 1. In 1 rod there are 16.5 feet: how many feet are there 
in 41.3 rods? 

2. In 1 degree there are 69.5 statute miles : how msaay milea 
are there in 360 degrees ? 

3. In 1 barrel there are 31.5 gallons : how many gallons in 
65.25 barrels ? 

4. In 1 inch there are 2.25 nails : how many nails are there in 
60.5 inches ? 

5. In 1 square rod there are 30.25 square yards : how many 
square yards are there in 26.05 rods ? 

6. In one square rod there are 2*72.25 square feet : how many 
square feet are there in 160 rods ? 

duKBT.— 3S4. How are decimals multiplied together ? How do yoa point off the prod- 
vet 1 When the product does not contain lo many figures as there are decinals in both 
UucVan, what is to be done 1 How is multiplication of de^mals proved 1 
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7. How many sqiiare rods are there in a field 60.5 rods long 
and 40.75 rods wide ? 
Multiply the following decimals : 



8. 


1.0013X.25. 


21. 


40.4369X1.2904. 


9. 


44.046 X. 43. 


22. 


100.0008 X. 000306. 


10. 


3.6051X4.1. 


23. 


75.36060X62.3906. 


11. 


0.1003X6.12. 


24. 


31.50301X17.0352. 


12. 


8.0004 X. 004. 


25. 


0.000713X2.30561. 


13. 


35.601X1.032. 


26. 


42.10062X3.821013. 


14. 


213.02X4.318. 


27. 


1.0142034X0620034. 


15. 


0.0006 X. 00012. 


28. 


25067823 X. 0000001 


16. 


0.3005 X. 3005. 


29. 


64.301267X1.000402. 


17. 


10.2106X38.26. 


30. 


394.20023 X. 00000003. 


18. 


164.023X1.678. 


31. 


2564.21035X4.300506. 


19. 


9.40061X25.812. 


32. 


840003.1709X112.10371. 


20. 


7.31042X10.021. 


33. 


0.834567834 X .00000008. 



CONTRACTIONS IN MULTIPLICATION OP DECIMALS. 
CASE I. 

325* When the multiplier is 10, 100, 1000, &o., the multi- 
plication may be performed by simply removing the decimcU point 
as many places towards the right, as there are ciphers in the mul- 
tipUer. (Arts. 99, 324.) 

1. Multiply 85.4321 by 100. Am. 8543.21. 

2. Multiply 42930.213401 by 10. 

3. Multiply 1067.2350123 by 100. 

4. Multiply 608.34017 by 1000. 

6. Multiply 30.467214067 by 10000. 

6. Multiply 446.3214032 by 100000. 

7. Multiply 21.3456782106 by 100000. 

8. Multiply 6 tenths by 1000. 

9. Multiply 75 hundredths by 100000. 

10. Multiply 65 ten thousandths by 1000. 

11. Multiply 48 hundred thousandths by 100000. 

aiTKST.— 335. Bow proceed when the mnlUplier b 10, 100^ Jke. 1 
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MULTIPLICATION OP 



[Sect. IX. 



12. Multiply 248 thousandths by 10000. 

13. Multiply 381 ten thousandths by 10000. 

14. Multiply 6504 ten millionths by 100000. 

15. Multiply 834 thousandths by 1000000. 

16. Multiply 1 millionth by 10000000. 

CASE II. 

336* When the number of decimal places in the multiplier 
and multiplicand is large, the number of decimals in the product 
must also be large. But decimals below the fifth or sixth order, 
express so small parts of a unit, that when obtained, they are 
commonly rejected. It is therefore desirable to avoid the unne- 
cessary labor of obtaining those which are not to be used. 

17. It is required to multiply 1.3569 by .86742, and retain 
fiye places of decimals. 

Mrst Operation. It is evident from the nature of decimal 

1.3569 ^ notation, that if the partial product of 

.36742 each figure in the multiplier is advanced 

one place to the right instead of the left, 

4 the operation will correspond with the de- 

83 scending scale, and at the same time will 

276 give the true product. (Art. 86. Obs.) 

7138 But since only five decimals are required, 

,2198 Ans, those on the right of the perpendicular 

are useless. Our present object is to. 

ihow how the answer can be obtained without them. 



.40707 

8141 

949 

54 

Q 



.49855 



Contraction, Beginning at the right hand, we will first 

1.356 9 multiply the multiplicand by the tenths' figure 

.3674 2 of the multiplier, and place the first figure of 

.4070 7 the partial product under the figure multiplied. 

814 1 In obtaining the second partial product, (i. e. 

95 multiplying by 6,) it is plain we may omit the 

5 4 riffkt hand figure of the multiplicand, for, if 

3 multiplied, its product will fall to the rigbt of 

.4985 5 Ana, the perpendicular line, and therefore will not 
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be xised. But if we multiply 9 into 6, the product will be 54 ; 
consequently there would be 5 to carry to the next product ; we 
therefore carry 5 to 36, which makes 41. Again, in the third 
partial product, (i. e. in multiplying by 7,) we may omit the two 
right hand figures of the multiplicand ; for, their product will fall 
to the right of the perpendicular line. But by recurring to the 
rejected figures, it will be seen that the product of 1 into 6 is 42, 
and 6 to carry make 48 ; we therefore add 5 to the product of 
7 into 5, because 48 is nearer 50 than 40 ; consequently it is 
nearer the truth to carry 6 than toicarry 4. In the fourth partial 
product we may omit the three right hand figures, and in the fifth 
or last, the four right hand figures. 

18. Multiply .2356 by .3765, and retain 4 decimals in the 
product. 

Oj!)eration. Midtiplying as before, the first figure of the 

.2356 partial product must be set in the fifth order, 

.3765 or one place to the right of the figure multi- 

.0707 plied ; for, there are 4 decinuds in the multipli- 

165 - cand and the one by which we multiply makes 

14 5. (Art. 324.) But since we wish tv retain 

1 only 4 decimals in the product, we may omit 

.0887 Ans. this figure, carrying 2 to the next product. 

Proceed in the same' manner with the other 

figures in the multiplier. Finally, the sum of the partial products 

which are retained, is the answer required. Hence, 

337* To multiply decimals and retain only a given number 
of decimal figures in the product. 

Count off in the multiplicand as many decimal places less one, 
as are required in the product. Then beginning at the right hand 
figure counted off, multiply the multiplicand hy the tenths or first 
decimal figure of the multiplier, and set th^ first figure of the 
partial product one place to the right of the figure multiplied, in- 
creasing it hy the nearest number of tens that would arise from the 

Qvs ■T.~-3S7. How oioltiply dAdaMOs, and retain a gtven rnunber of figaraa in th* pndiiet 1 

9* 
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r^ted figure if multiplied. Next fnulHply hy the second decimal 
figure, omitting the next right hand figure of the multiplicand and 
carrying as before. . Proceed in the same manner with all the figures 
of the multiplier whose product will covne under the decimal places 
counted off, omitting an additional figure on the right of the mul- 
tiplicand, as you multiply by each successive figure, and set the 
first figure of each partial product under that of the preceding. 
Finally, from the sum of the partial products, cut off the required 
number of decimals, and the result will be the answer, 

9 

Ob8. 1. In order to determine where to place the decimal jwint in the prod- 
uct, we hare only to observe that the product of the right hand figure of the 
multipticand into the terUks of the multiplier is of the order denoted by the sum 
of the orders of the two figures multiplied ; (Art. 334 ;) and when the multi- 
plier is tenths it is of the order fiext lower than the figure multiplied. For this 
reason the first partial product is set one place to the right of the figure multi- 
plied. But since we count off one decimal less than is required in the prod- 
uct, the right hand figure in the sumof the jpartial products must consequently 
be the right hand decimal place in the answer. 

2. If the multiplier contains units^ tenSj huTuireds, &c., in multiplying by the 
units, we must begin on^e figure to the right of those counted ofi", and set the 
first figure of the partial product under the figure multiplied. In multiplying 
by the tens, we most begin two figures to the right of those counted ofi", and 
set the first figure of the partial product under that of the units ; in multiply- 
ing by the hundreds, we must begin three figures to the right, and set the first 
figure of the partial product under that of the preceding, &c. This will bring 
the same orders under each other. 

19. Multiply .72543414 hj .24826421 retailing 5 dedmal 
places in the product. 

Operation. 

.7254*3414 Having counted ofif 4 decimals in the mul- 

.2482 6421 tiplicand, increase tlie product of 2 into 4 

by 1, because the product of the 3 rejected - 
into 2 is nearer 10 than 0. Set the 9 one 
place to the right of the figure multiplied. 

The 4 in the last partial product, is the 
number which would be carried to this order^ 
.1800 9^Sw. if the 7 were multiplied by 6. 



1450 9 


290 2 


58 


14 


4 



67.149'8601 


92.402 3553 


6043.487 4 


134 299 7 


26 859 9 


134 3 


20 1 


34 


3 


6204.8051 Ans. 
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20. Multiply 67.1498601 hj 92.4023553 retaining four deci* 
mals in the product. 

Operation. 

In this operation we multiply first by the 
tens figure of the multiplier, beginning two 
places to the right of those counted off in the 
multiplicand. It is immaterial as to the re- 
sult whether we multiply by the tenths first, 
or by the units, tens, or hundreds, provided 
we set the first figure of the partial product in 
its proper place. (Art. 327. Obs. 2.) 



21. Multiply .863541 by .10983 retaining 5 decimal places. 

22. Multiply 1.123674 by 1.123674 retaining 6 decimal places. 

23. Multiply .26736 by .28758 retaining 4 decimal places. 

24. Multiply .1347866 by .288793 retaining 7 decimal placea. 

25. Multiply .681472 by .01286 retaining 5 dechnal places. 

26. Multiply .053407 by .047126 retaining 6 decimal places. 

27. Multiply .3857461 by .0046401 retaining 6 decimal places. 

DIVISION OF DECIMAL FRACTIONS. 

328* Ex. 1. How many bushels of oats, at .2 of a dollar a 
bushel, can you buy for .84 of a dollar ? 

Analysis, — Since 2 tenths of a dollar will buy 1 bushel, 84 
hundredths of a dollar will buy as many bushels, as 2 tenths is 
contained times in 84 hundredths. Now .84=-flftr '» and .2=1^, 
orT^. (Art. 191.) And TVir-T-TVir=4A. or 4^. But, (Art 311,) 
4T*ff=4.2, which is the answer required. 

Operation. 
.2).84 We divide as in whole numbers, and point off 

4.2 Ans, one decimal figure in the quotient. 

Obs. The reason for pointing off one decimal figure in the quotienl may b* 
thuB explained. 

We have seen in the multiplication of decimals, that the prodoet has as 
«kany decimal figures, as the multiplier and multipliGand. (Art. 384*) Now 
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since the dividend is equal to the product of the divisor and quotient, (Art. 1 12,) 
it follows that the dividend must have as manj decimals as the divisor and 
qtuftitnt together ; consequentlj, as the dividend has two decimals, and the 
divisor but 0?ie, vire must point off one in the quotient. In like manner it may 
be shown universally, that / 

339* The quotient must have as many decimal figures, (m the 
decimal places in the divider^ exceed those in the divisor ; that is^ 
the decimal places in the ditnaor and quotient together, must bi 
equal in number to those in ttie dividend, 

2. What is the quotient of Z.116 divided by 2.6 ? Arts. 1.51 
8. What is the quotient of .0072 divided by 2.4. 

Operation, Since the dividend has three decimals 

2.4}.0072(.003 Am, more than the divisor, the quotient must 

72 have three decimals. But as it has but 

one figure, we prefix two ciphers to it to 

make up the deficiency. 

Obs. It will be noticed that 3, the first figure of the quotient, denotes IJunun 
sandiks; also the product of 2, the units figure of the divisor, into the first quo- 
tient figure, is written under the thousandths in the dividend. Hence, 

The first figure of the quotient is of the same order, as that 
figure of the dividend under which is placed the product of the 
units of the divisor into the first quotient figure, 

330* From the preceding illustrations we deduce the follow- 
ing general 

RULE FOR DIVISION OF DECIMALS. 

Divide as in whole numbers, and point off as many figures for 
decimals in the quotient, as the decimal pla^s in the dividend exceed 
those in the divisor. If the quotient does not contain figures enough, 
supply the deficiency by prefixing ciphers. 

Proof. — Division of Decimals is proved in the same manner as 
Simple Division, (Art. 121.) 

Ob8. 1. When the number of decimals in the divisor is the same as that in 
iht dividend, the quotient will be a whole number. 

avMT.— 330. How are decimals divided ? How point off the qaotlent 1 How it dlvisloi 
ti deciBMls proved ? 
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2. When there are more decimals in the divisor than in the dividend, annex 
as many ciphers to the dividend as are necessary to make its decimal places 
tquoL to those in the divisor. The quotient thence arising will he a whole 
number. (Obs. 1.) 

3. After all the figures of the dividend are divided, if there is a remainder, 
ciphers may be annexed to it and the division continued at pleasure. The 
ciphers annexed must be regarded as decimal places belonging to the dividend. 

Note. — 1. For ordinary purposes, it wiU be suffidently exact to carry the 
quotient to three or four places of decimals ; but when great accuracy is re- 
quired, it muist be carried farther. 

2. When .there is a remainder, the sign -^, should be annexed to the quo- 
tient, to show that it is not complete. 

EXAMPLES. 

4. How many boxes will it require to pack ?1.5 lbs. of butter, 
if you put 6.6 lbs. in a box ? 

6. How many suits of clothes will 29.6 yds. of cloth make, al- 
lowing 3.7 yds. to a suit ? 

6. If a man can walk 30.26 miles per day, how long will it take 
him to walk 160.76 miles? 

7. How many loads will 134642.156 lbs. of hay make, allowing 
1622.2 lbs. for a load? 

8. If a team can plough 2.3 acres in a day, how long will it 
take to plough 63.76 acres ? 

9. How many bales of cotton in 66343.76 lbs., allowing 376 lbs. 
to a bale ? 

Divide the following decimals : 

10. 46.84-r7.9. 20. 0.00006 -r- .003. 

11. 1.668-7-.26. 21. 167342-T-.002. 

12. 67234-7- .86. 22. 684234.6-^-2682. 

13. 4.00334-T-6.31. 23. 0.000046-7-9. 

14. 73.8243-7- .061. 24. 7.231068-7-.12. 
16. 0.00033-r.Oll. 26. 26.3846-7-.126. 

16. 236.041-rl.76. 26. 4-T-.00001. 

17. 60.0001-7-1.01. 27. 6-r- .0000001. 

18. 300.402-7-12.1. 28. 0.8-^.0000002. 

19. 4.32067-^.001. 29. 6641.234667-^21. 



aiTKtT.-0»«. When the number of decimal places in the divisor is equal to that in tb« 
ilvldend, what is the quotient 1 When there are more decimals in the divisor than in tb« 
dividend, how proceed 1 When there is a remainder, what may be don« 1 
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[Sect. IX. 



CONTRACTIONS IN DIVISION OF DECIMALS. 

CASE I. 

331. When the divisor is 10, 100, 1000, &c, the divisicm 

maj be perfumed by^ simpfy rmunmg the decimal pomi in the 

dividend as many places towards the left, as there are ciphers in 

the divisor, and it will be the qnotient reqidied. (Arts. 131, 330.) 

1. Divide 4672.3 hj 100. Ans. 46.723. 

2. Divide 0.8 by 10000. Ane. 0.00008. 

3. Divide 672345.67 by 10. 

4. Divide 10342.306 by 100. 

5. Divide 42643.621 by 100000. 

6. Divide 6723000.45 by 1000000. 

7. Divide 1.2300456 by 100000. 

8. Divide 2.0076346 l^ 1000000. 

CASE II. 

332* When the divisor contains a laige number of dednud 
figores, the process of dividing may be very mnch abridged. 

9. It is required to divide 3.2682 by 2.4736, and cany the 
quotient to four phices of decimals. 



Oomnum Method. 


Ocmtractum. 


2.4736)3.2682 
2 4736 


(1.3212 

o" 


2.4736)3.2682(1.3212 
2 4786 


7946 


7946 


7420 


8 


7421 


525 


20 


525 


494 
30 


72. 
480 


495 
30 


24 


736 


25 


5 


7440 


5 


4 


9472 


5 



7968 

£xplanation. — ^We perceive the first figure of the quotient vrill 
be a whole number ; for the number of decimals in the divisor is 



QvifT.— a3L Wliea tiMi dlrinr !• 10^ 100, lOOO, fce;, how may die divkton be peifonned t 
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equal to that of the dividend. (Art. 330. Obs. 1.) Now to obtain 
the decimals required, instead of annexing a cipher to the several 
remainders, which multiplies them respectively by 10, (Art. 98,) 
we may cut off a figure on the right of the divisor at each division, 
which is the same as dividing it successively by 10. (Art. 130.) 
When we multiply the divisor by 3, the second quotient figure, 
we carry 2 to the product of 3 into 3, because the product of 3 
into 6, the figure omitted in the divisor, is nearer 20 than 10. 
(Art. 327.) We carry on the same principle to the first figure of 
each product of the divisor into the respective quotient figures. 
Hence, 

333* To divide decimals, carrying the quotient to any re- 
quired number of decimal places. 

For the first quotient figure divide as usual; then instead of 
bringing down the next figure, or annexing a cipher to the remain^ 
der, cut off a figure on the right of the divisor at each successive 
division, and divide by the other figures. In multiplying the divisor 
hy the quotient figure, carry for the nearest number of tens that 
would arise from the product of the figure last cut off into (he fig- 
ure last placed in the quotient. (Art. 327.) 

Ob8. 1. The reason fat this contraction may be seen firom the principle, that 
a tenth of the given divisor is contained in a tenth of the dividend, just as mliay 
times as the whole divisor is contained in the whole dividend \ (Art 146;) for, 
cutting off a figure on the right of the divisor, and omitting to annex a cipher 
to the dividend or remainder, is dividing each by ten. (Art. 130.) 

3. When the divisor has more figwres than the quotient is required to have, 
including the whole number and decimals, we may take as many on the left 
of the divisor as are required in the quotient, and divide by them as above. 

3. If the divisor does not contain so manyfigivres as are required in the quo- 
tient, we must divide in the usual veay, until we obtain enough figures to mako 
up this deficiency, and then begin the contraction. 

10. Divide .4134 by .3243, and carry the quotient to four 
places of decimals. 

11. Divide .079085 by .83497, and cany the quotient to five 
places of decimals. 

12. Divide 2.3748 by 1.4736, and carry the quotient to three 
places of decimals. 
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13. Divide .3412 by 8.4736, and carry the quotient to five 
places of decimals. 

14. Divide 1 by 10.473654, and carry the quotient to sieven 
places of decimals. 

16. Divide .4312672143 by .2134123406, and carry the quo- 
tient to four places of decimals. 

16. Divide .879454 by .897, and carry the quotient to six 
places of decimals. 

REDUCTION OP DECIMALS. 

CASE I. 

334* Decimals reduced to Common Fractions. 

Ex. 1. Change the decimal .75 to a conmion fraction. 

Suggestion, — Supplying the denominator, .75=1^. (Art. 311.) 
Now -fft- is expressed in the form of a common fraction, and, as 
such, may be reduced to lower terms, and be treated in the same 
manner as any other common fraction. Thus, TWr="W> or f . 

3 36* Hence, To reduce a Decimal to a Common Fraction. 

Erase the decimal point; then write the decimal denominator 
under the numerator, and it mil form a common fraction, which 
may he treated in the same manner as other common fractions. 

2. Change .225 to a common fraction, and reduce it to the 
lowest terms. Ans. VV. 

3. Reduce .125 to a common fraction, <&c. 

4. Reduce .95 to a common fraction, &c, '^ 

5. Reduce .435 to a common fraction, <&c. 

6. Reduce .575 to a common fraction, <&c. 

7. Reduce .656 to a conmion fraction, <&c. 

8. Reduce .204 t# a common fraction, &c. 

9. Reduce .075 to a eommon fraction, <fec. 

10. Reduce .012 to a common fraction, <fec. 

11. Change .0025 to a common fraction, &c, 

12. Change .1001 to a common fraction, <&c. 

QvBiT.— 335. How an Decimali ledneed to Common Fractlcmtl 
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13. Change .1844 to a common fraction, &c, 

14. Change .0556 to a common fraction, &c, 

15. Change .1216 to a common fraction, <&c, 

16. Change .2005 to a common fraction, &c, 

17. Change .0015 to a common fraction, &c, 

CASE II. 
336« Common Fractions reduced to Decimals, 
Ex. 1. Change ^ to a decimal. 

Suggestion. — Multiplying both terms by 10, the fraction be- 
comes ^. Again, dividing both terms by 5, it becomes -ft^. 
(Art. 19] .) But T^=.8, which is the decimal required. (Art. 311.) 

Not£. — Since we make no use of the denominator 10 after it is obtained, w© 
may omit the process of getting it ; for, if we annex a cipher to the numerator 
and divide it by 5, we shall obtain the same result. 

Operation. 
5)4.0 A decimal point is prefixed to the quotient to 

.8 Arts, distinguish it from a whole number. 
2. Reduce -f to a decimal. Ans; 0.625. 

337 • Hence, to reduce a Common Fraction to a Decimal. 

Annex ciphers to the numerator and divide it hy the denominator. 
Point off as many'decimxd figures in the quotient, as you have an- 
nexed ciphers to the numerator, 

Obs. 1. If there are not as many figures in the quotient as you have an« 
nexed ciphers to the numerator, supply the deficiency by prefixing ciphers to 
the quotient. 

2. The reason of this rule may be illustrated thus. Annexing a cipher to 
the numerator multiplies the fraction by 10. (Arts. 98, 186.) If, therefore, the 
numerator with a cipher annexed to it, is divided by the denominator, the quo> 
tient will obviously be ten times too large. (Art. 141.) Hence, in order to ob- 
tain the true quotient, or a decimal equal to the given fraction, the quotient 
thus obtained must be divided by 10, which is done by pointing off one figure, 
(Art. 131.) Annexing 2 ciphers to the numerator multiplies the fraction by 
100; annexing 3 ciphers by 1000, &c., consequently, when 2 ciphers are an- 
nexeil, the quotient will be 100 times too large, and must therefore be divided 
by 100 ; when three ciphers are annexed, the quotient will be 1000 times too 
large, and must be divided by 1000, &c. (Art. 131.) 

UUBST.— 337. How are Common Fractions reduced to Decimals 1 
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8. Reduce +? to a mixed number. Ans, 1.0625. 

Beduce the following fractions to decimals : 



4. i. 


8. i. 


12. f. 


16. i. 


6. i. 


9. I. 


13. i. 


17. -1. 


e. f. 


10. i. 


U. f. 


18. t. 


r f. 


n. f. 


15. f. 


19. i. 



20. Reduce f to a decimal. Am, 0.166666, &c. 

21. Reduce -^ to a decimal. Ans, 0.123123123, (&c. 

338* It will be seen that the last two examples cannot be 
exactly reduced to decimals ; for there will continue to be a re- 
mainder after each division, as long as we continue the operation. 

In the 20th, the remainder is always 4 ; in the 21st, after ob- 
taining three figures in the quotient, the remainder is the same Sb 
the given numerator, and the next three figures in the quotient 
are the same as the first three, when the same remainder will re- 
cur again. The same remainders, and consequently the same fig- 
ures in the quotient, will thus continue to recur, as long as the 
operation is continued. 

339* Decimals which consist of the same figure or set of fig- 
ures continually repeated, as in the last two examples, are called 
Periodical or Circulating Decimals ; also. Repeating Decimals, or 
Repetends, 

Obs. When only a single figure is repeated, it is more accurate to call them 
repealing decimals ; but when two or more figures recur at regular interyals, 
they are very properly called periodical, or circulating decimals. 

340* When a common fraction can be exactly expressed by a 
decimal, the decimal is said to be terminate, or finite ; but when 
it cannot be exactly expressed by a decimal, it is said to be inter- 
minate, or infinite. 

Obs. It seems to be xncongtuoiis to call a fraction infinite. (Art. 180.) The 
term infinite, however, does not refer to the valtie of the fraction, but to tha 
fwmber of decimal figures required to express its value. 

(^trssT. — Oba. When there are not so many figures in the qaotient as yoa have annexed 
ciphers, what is to be done 1 339. What are periodical or circulating decimals 1 340. Whoo 
Is a decimal tenninate ? When lntermliiat»4 
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341* If the denominator of a common fraction when reduced 
to its lowest term, contains no prime factors but 2 and 6, its 
equivalent decimal will terminate ; on the other hand, if it con- 
tains any other prime factor besides 2 and 5, it will not terminate. 

Thus -^ reduced to its lowest terms,' becomes -sV* and the prime 
factors of 20 are 2, 2, and 6; that is, 20=2X2X5. (Art. 165.) 
We also find that ^=.05 ; it is therefore terminate. Again, 
/5=-iV \ and ^he prime factors of 15 are 3 and 5 ; that is, 15= 
3X5; and tV=. 0666666, (fee. ; it is ther^ore interminate. Hence, 

342* To ascertain whether a common fraction can be exactly 
expressed by decimals. 

Reduce the given fraction to its lowest terms, and then resolve its 
denominator into its prime factors. (Art. 341.) 

0b8. The truth of this principle is evident from the condderation, that an- 
nexing ciphers to the numerator, multiplies it successively by 10 ; hut 2 and 5 
are the prime factors of 10, and are the onlj numbers that can divide it without 
a remainder. (Art. 165. Obs. 2.) But any number that measures another, 
must also measure its product into any whole number; (Art. 161. Prop. 14;) 
consequently, when the denominator contains no prime factors but 3 and 5, 
the dividon will terminate ; but when it contains other factors, the division can 
not terminate, 

22. Will ^ produce a terminate or interminate decimal ? 

23. WiU ^ produce a terminate or interminate decimal ? 

24. Will \i produce a terminate or interminate decimal ? 
26. Will -gV produce a terminate or interminate decimal ? 

26. Will irfir produce a terminate or interminate decimal ? 

27. Will VW produce a terminate or interminate decimal ? 

28. Will -sVV produce a terminate or interminate decimal ? 

343* When the decimal is terminate, the number of figures it 
contains^ must be equal to the greatest numher of times that either 
of the prime factors 2 or 5, is repeated in its denominator, when 
the given fraction is reduced to its lowest terms. 

Obs. The truth of this principle may be illustrated thus : |=.5; that is, the 
decimal terminates with one place ; for, the denominator 2, is taken only once 
as a factor in 10, and therefore only one cipher is required to be annexed to the 
numerator to reduce it. Again, i=.25, which contains two decimal placfs. 
Now the denominator 4=2X2 ; and since 2 is contained only otux as a factor 
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in 10, it is evident that 10 must be repeated as many times as a factor in the 
numerator, as 2 is taken times as a factor in the denominator, in order to re- 
dace the fraction. 

For the same reason | will terminate with three places^ and is equal to .125; 
for, 8=2X2X2* So -^=.2 ; that is, the decimal terminates with one place ; for, 
since its denominator 5, is taken only once as a factor in 10, it is necessary to 
add only one cipher to its numerator in order to reduce it In like manner it 
may be shown that the number of figures contained in any terminate decimal, 
is equal to the greatest number of times that either of the prime factors 2 or 5, 
is repeated in the denominator of the given fraction. 

The same reasoning will evidently hold true when the ntunerator is 2, 3, 4, 
5, &e., or any number greater than 1. In this case the decimal will be as 
many times greater, as the numerator is greater than 1. 

344* The number of figures in the period must always be one 
less than there are units in the denominator ; for, the number of 
remainders different from each other which can arise from any 
operation in division, must necessarily be one less than the units 
in the divisor. For example, in dividing by 7, it is evident, the 
only possible remainders are 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6 ; and since in re- 
ducing a common fraction to a decimal, a cipher is annexed to 
each remainder, there cannot be more than six different dividends ; 
consequently, there cannot be more than six different figures in 
the quotient. Thus, +=.142867,142857, &c. 

When the decimal is periodical or circulating, it is custom- 
ary to write the period but once, and put a dot, or accent over 
the first and last figure of the period to denote its continuance. 
Thus, .46135136136, <fec., is written .46135, and .633333, &c., .63, 

Reduce the following fractions to circulating decimals : 

31. i. 36. f. 41. f. 46. i. 

32. i. 37. -f. 42. f 47. f. 

33. i. 38. f. 43. +. 48. f. 

34. f. 39. f. 44. f. 49. i. 

35. f. 40. f. 46. f. 50. f. 

61. How many decimal figures are required to express -ft-? 
52. How many decimal figures are required to express ^ ? 
63. How many decimal figures are required to express lir ^ 
54. How many decimal figures are necessary to express 7^7 ? 
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65. How many decimal figures are necessary to express -H ? 

66. How many decimal figures are necessary to express tuVt ? 

67. Reduce -ft^ to a decimal. 69. Reduce -jr^T to a decimal. 

68. Reduce tV to a decimal. 60. Reduce f^ to a decimal. 

Note — For the method of finding the valv£ of periodical decimals, or of re- 
ducing them to Common Fractions, also of adding^ subtraciingf muUijiying^ 
and dividing them, see the next Section. 

CASK III. 

345* CompouTbd Numbers reduced to Decimals, 

Ex. 1. Reduce 13s. 6d. to the decimal of a pound. 

Analysis.— Us, 6d.=162d., and £l=240d. (Art: 281.) Now 
162d. is ^-f of 240d. The question therefore resolves itself into 
this : reduce the fraction m to decimals. Ans, £.675. Hence, 

346* To reduce a compound number to the decimal of a 
higher denomination. 

JFirst reduce the given compound number to a common fraction ; 
(Art. 295 ;) then reduce the commonfraction to a decimal, (Art. 337.) 

2. Reduce 4s. 9d. to the decimal of £1. Ans, £.2376. 

3. Reduce 10s. 9d. to the decimal of £1. 

4. Reduce 16s. 6d. to the decimal of £1. 
6. Reduce I7s, 7d. to the decimal of £l. 

6. Reduce 5d. to the decimal of a shilling. 

7. Reduce 6id. to the decimal of a shilling. 

8. Reduce 37 rods to the decimal of a mile. 

9. Reduce 2 fur. 2 rods to the decimal of a mile. 

10. Reduce 15 min. 30 sec. to the decimal of an hour. 

11. Reduce 3 hrs. 3 min. to the decimal of a day. 

12. Reduce 5 lbs. 4 oz. to the decimal of a cwt. 

13. Reduce 7 oz. 8 drams to the decimal of a pound. 
144 Reduce 3 pks. 4 qts. to the decimal of a bushel. 
16. Reduce 4 qts. 1 pt. to the decimal of a peck. 
16. Reduce 4 qts. 1 pt. to the decimal of a gallon. 

aimtT.~346. How is a compoond number redaced to the decimal of a higher denom 
1 
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CASE IV. 
347* Decimal Compound Numbers reduced to whole ones, 
1. Reduce £.387 to shillings, pence and farthings. 

Operation. Multiply the given decimal by 20, because 
£.38*7 20s. make £1, and point off as many figures 
20 for decimals, as there are decimal places in 
shil. 7.740 the multiplier and multiplicand. (Art. 324.) 
12 The product is in shillings and a decimal 
pence 8.880 of a shilling. Then multiply the decimal 
4 of a shilling by 12, and point off as be- 
far. 3.520 fore, <&c. The numbers. on the left of the 
Ans. 7s. 8d. 3 far. decimal points, viz : 7s. 8d. 3 far., form the 
answer. Hence, 

348* To reduce a decimal compound number to whole num- 
bers of lower denominations. 

Multiply the piven decimal by that number which it takes of the 
next lower denomination to make one of this higher , as in reduction, 
and point off the product, as in multiplication of decimal fractions. 
(Art. 324.) Proceed in this manner with the decimal figures of 
each succeeding product, and the numbers on the left of the decimal 
point of the several products, will he the whole number required, 

2. Reduce £.725 to shillings, pence and farthings. 

3. Reduce £.1325 to shillings, &c. 

4. Reduce .125s. to pence and farthings. 

5. Reduce .825$. to pence and farthings^ 

6. Reduce .125 cwt. to pounds, &c. 

7. Reduce .435 lbs. to. ounces and drams. 

8. Reduce .275 miles to rods, &c. 

9. Reduce .4245 rods to feet, &c, 

10. Reduce .1824 hhds. to gallons, drc. 

11. Reduce .4826 gal. to qts., &c. 

12. Reduce .4258 day to hours, &c, 

13. Reduce .845 hr. to minutes and seconds. 

CluMT.-«^48. How are decimal compoond munben radnoed to whole onet of a knm 
a1 
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SECTION X. 

PERIODICAL, OR CIRCULATING DECIMALS * 

Art. 349* Decimals which consist of the same figures or set 
of figures repeated, are called Psbiodical, qr Circulating Deci- 
mals. (Art. 339.) 

3 SO* The repeating figures are called periods, or repetends. 
If one figure only repeats, it is called a single period, or repetend ; 
as .11111, &c.; .33333, &c. 

When the same set of figures recurs at equal intervals, it is 
called a compound period, .f>r repetend; as .01010101, &c. ; 
.123123123, &c. 

351* If other figures arise before the period commences, the 
decimal is said to be a mixed periodical ; all others are called 
pure, or simple periodicals. Thus .42631621, &c., is a mixed 
periodical ; and .33333, 6co,, is a pure periodical decimal. 

Obs. 1. When a pure circulating decimal contains as many figures as there 
are units in the denominator less oney it is sometimes called a perfect period^ 
or repetend. (Art. 344.) Thus, i=. 142857, &c., and is a perfect period. 

3, The decimal figures which precede the period, are often called the ter' 
miruUe part of the fraction. 

352* Circulating decimals are expressed by writing the period 
once with a dot over its first and last figure when compoimd ; and 
when single by writing the repeating figure only once with a dot 
over it. Thus .46135135, &c., is written .46135 and .33, &c., .3. 

353* Similar periods are such as begin at the same place be- 
fore or after the decimal point ; as .1 and .3, or 2.34 and 3.76, <&c. 

Dissimilar periods are such as begin at different places; as 
.123 and .42325. 

Similar and conterminous periods are such as begin and end in 
the same places ; as .2321 and 1634. 

• Shoold Periodical Dedmals be deemed too intileate for yoiuger classes, they caa be 
omtttBdtiU review. 
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REDUCTION OP CIRCULATING DECIMALS. 

Case 1,^To reduce pure circulating decimals to common /rac" 
tions, 

354* To investigate this problem, let us recur to the origin 
of circulating decimals, or the manner of obtaining them. For 
example, +=.11111, &c., or .i ; therefore the true value of .11111, 
&c., or .1, must be -J from which it arose. For the same reason 
.22222, &c., or .2, must be twice as much or f ; (Art. 186;) 
.33333, &c.,or.3=i; .4=+; .6=-|, <fec. 

Again, •3;V=-010101, &c., or .61 ; consequently .010101, &c., or 
.6i=t*y; .020202, <fec., or .62=-A; .030303, &c., or .03=-^; 
.070707, &c., or .07=^, <fec. So also TiT=.001001001, &c., 
or.OOi; therefore .001001, (fee, or. 6oi=7iT; .602=TfT; <fec. 

In like manner i=.i42857 ; (Art. 337;) and i42857=ifffif ; 
for, multiplying the numerator and denominator of + by 142857, 
we have +Hlff . (Art. 191.) So f is twice as much as ^ ; f , three 
times as much, <&c. Thus it will be seen that the value of a pure 
periodical decimal is expressed by the common fraction whose 
numerator is the given period, and whose denominator is as many 
9s as there are figures in the period. Hence, 

355* To reduce a pure circulating decimal to a common 
fraction. 

Make the ffiven period the num^erator, and. the denominator will 
he as mxmy 9s as there are figures in the period, 

Ex. 1. Reduce .3 to a conoimon fraction. Ans, {-, or \, 

2. Reduce .6 to a common fraction. Ans, f , or -f. 

3. Reduce .18 to a common fraction. 

4. Reduce .123 to a common fraction. 

5. Reduce .297 to a common fraction. 

6. Reduce .72 to a common fraction. 

7. Reduce .09 to a common fraction. 

8. Reduce .045 to a common fraction. 

9. Reduce .142857 to a conmion fraction. 
10. Reduce .076923 to a common £ractioii. 
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Cass II. — To redtice mixed circulating decimaU to common 
fractions. 

356* 11. Reduce .16 to a common fraction. 

Analysis, — Separating the mixed decimal into its terminate and 
periodical part, we have .16=.l +.06. (Art. 320.) Now .l=tSr ; 
(Art. 312 ;) and .06=-^; for, the pure period .6=f, (Art. 851,) 
and since the mixed period .06, begins in hundredths' place, its 
value is evidently only iV as much ; but f-rlO=-9V (Art. 227.) 
Therefore .16=-tV+-^« Now -jV and V\r. reduced to a common 
denominator and added together, make -H, or ^. Ans, 

Obs. In mixed circulating decimals, if the period begins in hundredths' place 
it is evident from the preceding analysis that the value of the periodical part is 
only -j*0- as much as it would be, if the period were pure or begun in tefUh^ 
place ; when the period begins in thousandths* place, its value is only -j-^ part 
as much, &«. Thus .6=*; .06=f-*-lO=W '. .006=f H-lOO=-y^-y, &c. 

357* Hence, the denominator of the periodical part of a 
mixed circulating decimal, is always as many 9s as there are fig- 
ures in the period with as many ciphers annexed as there are deci- 
mals in the terminate part. 

12. Reduce .8567923 to a common fraction. 

Solution. — Reasoning as before .8567923=-ftftr+ sfHfJr. Re- 
ducing these two fractions to the least common denominator, 
(Art. 261.) -iWX99999= Sta9?oo whose denominator is the same 
as that of the other. Now tH4fM-+Tl-Hl?Tr=-tiHW*. ^ns. 

Contraction. To multiply by 99999, annex as many 

8500000 ciphers to the multiplicand as there are 

85 9s in the multiplier, <fec. (Art. 105.) This 

84999T5 1st Nu. gives the numerator of the first fraction 

67923 2d Nu. or terminate part, to which add the nu- 

8567838 merator of the second or periodical part, 

9999900 Ans. and the sum will be the numerator of the 

answer. The denominator is the same as 

Ihat of the second or periodical part. 

10 
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Second Method. 

8567923 the given circulating decimal. 

85 the terminate part which is subtracted. 
8567838 the numerator of the answer. 
mmi Ans. 

Note, — 1. The reason of this operation maj be shown thus : 8567923^ 
B5000(KH-67923. Now 8500000-85+67923 is equal to 85671)23-85. 

2. It is evident that the required denominator is the same as that of the 
periodical part; (Art. 357;) for, the denominator of the periodical pari is the 
least common multiple of the two denominators. Hence, 

368* To reduce a mixed circulating decimal to a common 
fraction. 

Change both the termincUe and periodical part to common frac* 
tioM separately, and their sum will he the answer required. 

Or, from the given mixed periodical, subtract the terminate part, 
and the remainder will be the numerator required. The denominator 
is always cu many 9s cu there are figures in the period with as 
many ciphers annexed as there are decimals in the terminate part. 

Proof. — Change the common fraction back to a decimal, and if the 
result is the same as the given circulating decimal, the work is right 

13. Reduce .138 to a common fraction. Ans, +ft, or -ft-. 

14. Reduce .53 to a common fraction. 

15. Reduce .5925 to a common fraction. 

16. Reduce .583 to a common fraction. 

17. Reduce .0227 to a common fraction. 

18. Reduce .4745 to a common fraction. 

19. Reduce .5925 to a common fraction. 

20. Reduce .008497133 to a common fraction. 

Case III. — Dissimilar periodicals reduced to similar and canter 
minous ones, 

359* In changing dissimilar periods, or repetends, to similai 
and conterminous ones, the following particulars require attention. 

1. Any lerminate decimal may be considered as interminate 
by annexing ciphers continually to the numerator. Thus .46^ 
.400000, <fec.=.466. 
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2. Any j^wre periodical may be considered as mixed, by taking 
the given period for the terminate party and making the given 
period the interminate part. Thus .46=.46+.0046, &c. 

3. A single period may be regarded as a compound periodical. 
Thus .3 may become .33, or ,833 ; so ,63 may be made .6333, 
or .63333, &o. 

4. A single period may also be made to begin at a lower order, 
regarding its higher orders as terminate decimals. Thus .3 may 
be made .33, or ,3333, <&c. 

5. Compound periods may also be made to begin at a lower 
order. Thus .36 may be changed to .363, or .36363, &c. ; or by 
extending the number of places .479 may be made .47979, or 
4797979, <&c. ; or making both changes at once .532 may be 

changed to ,5325326, &c. Hence, 

36 0« To make any number of dissimilar periodical decimals 
similar. 

Move ike points, so that each period shall begin at the same order 
as the period which has the most figures in its terminate part 

21. Change 6,814, 3,26, and .083 to similar and conterminous 
periods. 

Operation, Having made the ^ven periods :^mi- 

6.814=6.81481481 lar, the next step is to make them con- 
3.26=3.26262626 terminous. Now as one of the given 
.083=0,08333333 periods contains 3 figures, another 2, 
and the other 1, it is evident the new 
periodical must contain a number of figures which is some multi- 
ple of the number of figures in the different periods ; viz : 3, 2, 
and 1. But the least common multiple of 3, 2, and 1 is 6 ; there- 
fore the new periods must at least contain 6 figures. Hence, 

36 1« To make any number of dissimilar periodical decimals, 
similar and conterminotis. 

First make the periods similar; (Art. 360 ;) then extend tkefig* 
ures of each to as miany places, as there are units in the least com- 
mon multiple of the number of periodical figures ccmftimM? t» each 
of the given decimals. (Art 176.) 
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27. Change 46.162, 5.26, 63.423, .486, and 12.6, to similai 
and conterminous periodicals. 

Operation, 

46.162=46.16216216 The numbers of periodical figures in 

6.26 = 5.26262626 the given decimals are 3, 2, 3, and 1 ; 

63.423=63.42342342 and the least common multiple of 

.486= 0.48666666 them is 6. Therefore the new periods 

12.6 =12.50600006 must each have 6 figures. 

23. Make .27, .3, and .045 similar and conterminous. 

24. Make 4.321, 6.4263, and .6 similar and conterminous. 

ADDITION OP CIRCULATING DECIMALS. 

Ex. 1. What is the sum of 17.23+41.2476+8.61+1.5 + 
35.423 ? 

Operation, 
BisslmUar. ,Blm. it Contenninoiis. 

17.23 =17.2323232 First make the given decimals sim- 

41.2476=41.2476476 ilar and conterminous. (Art. 361.) 

8.61 = 8.6i61616 Then add the periodical parts as in 

1.5 = 1.5600006 simple addition, and since there are 

86.423 =35.4232323 6 figures in the period, divide their 

Ans. 104.0i93648 sum by 999999 ; for this would be 

its denominator, if the sum of the 

periodicals were expressed by a common fraction. (Art. 355.) 

Setting down the remainder for the repeating decimals, carry the 

quotient 1 to the next colimin, and proceed as in addition of 

whole numbers. Hence, 

362* We derive the following general 

RULE FOR ADDING CIRCULATING DECIMALS. 

First make the periods similar and conterminous, and find their 
sum as in Simple Addition. Divide this sum hy as many 9s as 
there are figures in the period, set the remainder under the figures 
lidded for the period of the sum, carry the quotient to the next 
eciumn, and proceed with the rest as in Simple Addition. 
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Obs. If th^ remainder has not so many fibres as the period, ciphers mii«t 
he prefixed to make up the deficiency. 

2. What is the sum of 24.i32+2.2*3+85.244-67.6 ? 

3. What is the sum of 328.126+81.234-5.6244-61.6? 

4. What is the sum of 81.62-f-7.82i4-8.392-f-.02t? 

5. What is the sum of 462.34+60.82+71. 1644-.35? 

6. What is the sum of 60.2o+.34+6.435+.45 +45.24 ?. 

7. What is the sum of 9.814+1.5+87.26+0.83+124.09 ? 

8. What is the sum of 3.6+78.3476+735.3+ 375+.27+ 
187.4 ? 

9. What is the sum of 5391.357+72.38+187.21+4.2965+ 
217.8496+42.176+.523+58.30048 ? 

10. What is the sum of .162+134.09+2.93+97.26+3.769230 
+99.083 + 1.5+.814? 

SUBTRACTION OP CIRCULATING DECIMALS. 
Ex. 1. From 52.86 take 8.37236. 

Operation, We first make the given decimals simi- 

52.86=^52.86868 lar and conterminous, then subtract as in 

8.37235= 8.37235 whole numbers. But since the period in 

44.49632 t^® lower line is larger than that above 

it, we must borrow 1 from the next higher 

order. This will make the right hand figure of the remainder one 

less than if it was a terminate decimal. Hence, 

363* We derive the following general 

RULE FOR SUBTRACTING CIRCULATING DECIMALS. 

Make the periods similar and conterminous, and subtract as in 
whole numhers. If the period in the lower line is larger than that 
above it, diminish the right hand figure of the remmnder by 1. 

Obs. The reason for diminishing the right hand figure of the remainder hy 
1, if the period in the lower line is larger than that above it, may be explained 
thus: 

When the period in the lower line is larger than that above it, we must evi- 
dently borrow 1 from the next higher order. Now if the given decimals were 
extended to a second period, in this period the lower number would also be 
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Uager tban that abore it, and therefore we moat borrow 1. But haTin^ bor> 
rowed 1 in the second period, we most also cany aae to the next figure in the 
lower fine, or, what is tiie same in effect, «^imini«h the right hand figure of the 
remainder by 1. 

2. From 85.62 take 13.76432. A»9. '^1.86193. 

3. From 4'76.32 take 84.7697. 

4. Frcnn 3.8564 take .0382. 

5. From 46.123 take 41.3. 

6. From 801.6 take 400.75. ? 

7. From 4.7824 take .87. 

8. From 1419.6 take 1200.9. 

9. From .634852 take .02i. 

10. From 8482.421 take 6031.035. 

MULTIPLICATION OF CIRCULATINa DECIMALS. 
Ex. 1. What is the product of .36 into .25 ? 

Operation, We first reduce the given periodi- 

.S6=^f=T*f cals to common fractions; (Art. 358;) 

.25=T^+VV=fJ. ^^T^ multiplj them together. (Art 

Now •iS-Xfi=^ 219.) Finally, we reduce the product 

But ifV%=.092 Ans. to a periodicsJ decimal. Hence, 

364* We derive the following general 

RULE FOR MULTIPLYING CIRCULATING DECIMALS. 

Mrst reduce the ffiven periodicah to commcn frtictifms, ani mul- 
tiply them together as usual, (Art. 219.) I%nally, reduce the prod- 
uet to decimals and it will he the answer required. 

Obs. If the numerators and denominators have common factws, the opera- 
tion may he covUracted bj canceling those factors before the multiplication Is 
perfonned. (Art 221.) 

2. WBat is the product of 37.23 into .26 ? Ans, 9.928. 

3. What is the product of .123 into .6 ? 

4. What is the product of .245 into 7.3 ? 

5. What is the product of 24.6 into 15.7 ? 

6. What is the product of 48.23 into 16.18 ? *^'^ 
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1. What is the product of 8674.3 mto 87.6 ? 

8. What is the product of 3.973 into 8 ? 

9. What is the product of 49640.64 into .f 0603 ? 
10. What is the product of 7.72 into .297 ? 
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Ex. 1. Divide 234.6 by .7. • 

Operation, We first reduce the divisor 

234.6=234-|=-4^ and dividend to common frac- 

,i=i tions; (Art. 368 ;) and divide 

Now •2^-f-i=J^X-f=H*^ one by the other; (Art. 229;) 

And ^-P=301.714286 Ans. then reduce the quotient to a 

decimal. (Art. 337.) Hence, 

365* We derive the following general 

RULE FOR DIVTDINa CIRCULATING DECIMALS. 

JReduce the divisor and dividend to common fractions ; divide 
one fro/c^Mi hy the other ^ and reduce the quotient to decimals. 

Obs. After the cimsor is inverted, if the numeraton and dencHninaton have 
ftcton common to both, the operation may be contracted by cmuxling tboM 
fiicton. (Art. 233.) 

2. Divide 319.28007112 by 764.6. Ans. 0,4176825. 

3. Divide 18.66 by .3. 

4. Divide .6 by .123. 

6. Divide 2.297 by .297. 

^ 6. Divide 750730.518 by 87.5. 

7. Divide 54 by .15. 

8. Divide 13.5i69633 by 4,297. 

9. Divide 24.081 hj .386. 
10. Divide .36 by .25. 
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SECTION XI. 
FEDERAL MONEY. 

Art. 366* Federal Money is the currency of the United 
States. Its denominations, we have seen, are Eagles, Dollars, 
Dimes, Cents, and Mills, (Art. 244.) 

367* All accounts in the United States are required by law 
to be kept in dollars, cents, and mills. Eagles are expressed in 
dollars, and dimes in cents. Thus, instead of 8 eagles, we say, 
80 dollars; instead of 6 dimes and 7 cents, we say, 67 cents, ka. 

368* Federal Money is based upon the Decimal system of 
Notation. Its denominations increase and decrease from right to 
left and left to right in a tenfold ratio, like whole numbers and 
decimals. (Art. 244. Obs. 1.) 

369* The dollar is regarded as the unit ; cents and mills are 
fractional parts of the dollar, and are distinguished from it by 
a deciinal point or separatrix (.) in the same manner as common 
decimals are distinguished from whole numbers. (Art. 311.) 
Dollars therefore occupy units' place of simple numbers ; eagles, 
or tens of dollars, tens' place, <fec. Dimes, or tenths of a dollar, 
occupy the place of tenths in decimals ; cents, or hundredths of a 
dollar, the place of hundredths ; mills, or thousandths of a dollar, 
the place of thousandtfis ; tenths of a mill, or ten thousandths of 
a dollar, the place of ten thousandths, &c. 

Qbs. 1. Since dimes in business transactions are expressed in cerUs^ two places 
of decimals are assigned to cents. If therefore the number of cents is less than 
10, a ciplver must always be placed 0}h the left hand of them ; for cents are hurir 
dreiihs of a dollar, and hundredths occupy the second decimal place. (Art. 313.) 
For example, 4 cents are written thus .04 ; 7 cents thus .07; &c. 

2. Mills occapy the third plaoe of decimals ; for they are thousandths of a 
dollar. Consequently, when there are no cents in the given sum, two ciphers 
must be placed before the mills. Hence, 

QVKST.-366. What is Federal Money? 367. In what' are accoants kept in the U. S.I 
How wonld you express 8 eagles 1 How express 6 dimes and 7 cents 1 368. Upon what Is 
Federal Money based ? 369. What is regarded as the unit In Faderal Money ? Wh.Ht an 
cents and mills ? How are they distingoished from dollars 1 
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370« To read any sum of Federal Money. 

Call all the figures on the left of the decimaJ paint dollars ; the 
first two figures after tlie point, are cents ; the third figure denotes 
mills ; the other places on the right are decimals of a mill. Thus, 
$3.25232 is read, 3 dollars, 25 cents, 2 mills, and 32 hundredths 
of a mill. 

Obs. Sometimefl all the figures after the point are read as decimals of a dol- 
lar. Thus, $5,356 is read, " 5 and 356 thousandths dollars." 

Write the following sums in Federal money : 

1. 70 dollars, and 8 cents. Ans. $70.08. 
2.* 150 dollars, 3 cents, and 5 mills. 

3. 409 dollars, 40 cents, and 3 mills. 

4. 200 dollars, 5 cents, and 2 mills. 

5. 4050 dollars, 05 cents, and 3 mills. 

Note. — In business transactions, when dollars and cents are expressed to- 
gether, the cents are frequently written in the form of a common fraction. 
Thus, the sum of $75.45, is written 75^o\ dollam. 

REDUCTION OP FEDERAL MONEY. 

CASE I. 

Ex. 1. How many cents are there in 95 dollars? 

Solution. — Since in 1 dollar there are 100 cents, in 05 dollars 
there are 95 times as many. And 95 X 100=9500. 

Ans, 9500 cents. 

2. In 20 cents how many mills ? Ans, 200 mUls. 

Note. — To multiply by 10, 100, &c., we simply annex as many ciphers to 
the multiplicand, as there are ciphers in the multifdier. (Art. 99.) Hence, 

37 !• To reduce dollars to cents, annex two ciphers. 
To reduce dollars to mills, annex three ciphers. 
To reduce cents to mills, annex one cipher, 

Obs. To reduce dollars, cents, and mills, to mills, erase the sign of tUfOars 
.and the separatrix. Thus, $25.36 reduced to cents, becomes 2536 cents. 

UuKBT.— 370. How do you read Federal Money? Obs. What other mode of readlnf 
FMbral Money Is mentioned 1 371. How ara dollars reduced to eento 1 DoUan to mUls 1 
Oento to mills 1 Ob§. Dollars, cents, and mills, to mills} 

10* 
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8. In $12 how many cents ? Jbu. 1200 cents. 

4. In $460 how many cents ? 

6. In $95 how many mills ? 

6. In 00 cents how many mills ? 

(T. Reduce $25.15 to cents. 

8. Reduce $864.08 to cents. 

0. Reduce $1265.05 to mills. 

10. Reduce $4580.10 to mills. 

11. Reduce $6886.258 to mills. 

12. Reduce $85625.40 to mills. 

CASE II. 

18. In 6400 cents, how many dollars ? 

Suggestum. — Since 100 cents make 1 dollar, 6400 cents wiO 
make as many dollars as 100 is contained times in 6400. And 
6400-M 00=64. JfW. $64. 

14. In 260 mills, how many cents ? Ans. 26 cents. 

Note, — ^To diTicle by 10, 100, &c., we simply cut off as many figures from the 
light of the dividend as there are dphen in the divisor. (Art 131.) Hence, 

373* To reduce cents to dollars, cut off two figures on the 
right. 

To reduce mills to dollars, jnit off three figures on the right. 
To reduce mills to cents, cut off one figure on the right. 
Qbs. The figures cut off are cents and mills. 

15. In 626 cents, how many dollars? Am, $6.26. 

16. In 1516 cents, how many dollars? 

17. In 162 mills, how many cents? 

18. In 1000 mills, how many dollars? 

19. In 2360 mills, how many cents ? ' 

20. In 3280 mills, how many dollars ? 
521. Reduce 8500 cents to dollars. 

22. Reduce 2345 cents to dollars, <fec. 

2 3. Reduce 92355 mills to dollars, <!^c. 

"^l^trsaT.— 37S. How ara eeatt radacad to doUsnl MUls to doUsnl MUls to esats t 
^^ What an the figures eat off 1 
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24. Beduce 150233 mills to dollars, <fec. 

25. Beduce 450341 cents to dollars, &c. 

373* Since Federal Money is expressed according to the de- 
cimal system of notation, it is evident tbat it may be subjected to 
the same operations and treated in the same manner as Decimal 
Fractions. 



ADDITION OF FEDERAL MONET. 

Ex. 1. A man bought a cloak for $35,375, a hat for $4,875, a 
pair of boots for $6.50, and a coat for $23.625 : what did he pay 
foraU? 

OperaHon. We write the dollars under dollars, cents 

$35,375 under cents, <fec. Then add each column sepa- 

4.875 rately, and point off as many figures for cents 

6.50 and mills, in the amoimt, as there are places 

23.625 of cents and mills in either of the given num"- 

$70,375 Am. bers. Hence, 

374* We derive the following genera! 

RULE FOR ADDING FEDERAL MONET. 

Write dollars under dollars, cents under cents, &c., so that ih§ 
same orders or denominations may stand under each other. Add 
each column separately, and point off the amount as in addition of 
decimal fractions. (Art. 320.) 

Ob8. If either of the given nrimben have no cents expressed, it is eustomarv 
to sapply their place by ciphers. 

2. What is the sum of $48.25, $95.60, $40.09, and $81.10 ? 

8. What is the sum of $103.40, $68,253, $89,455, $140.02, 
and $180? 

4. What is the sum of $136,255, $10.30, $248.50, $65.38, 
and $100,125? 

aimrrw-374. How is Federal Money added 1 How point off the amoimtl Gb§. WhM 
■ay of the given nombexa ha^v no cenU ezpnssed, how it their place rapi^lled 1 
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5. What is the sum of $170, $400.02, $130, $250.10, and 
$845.22 ? 

6. What is the sum of $268.45, $800.05, $192,125, $80,625, 
and $90.25 ? 

Y. What is the sum of $1500.20, $1050.07, $10Q.70, $95,025, 
$960,437, and $425 ? 

8. What is the sum of $2600, $1927.404, $1603.40, $3304.17, 
$165.47, and $2600.08 ? 

9. A man hought a load of hay for $19,675, a horse for $73.25, 
a yoke of oxen for $69.56, a cow for $17, and a calf for $5.80: 
what did he pay for all ? 

10. A lady gave $21.50 for a dress, $9.25 for a bonnet, $28.33 
for a shawl, and $15.25 for a muff: what was her bill ? 

11. A jockey bought a span of horses for $276.87, and sdd 
them so as to gain $73.45 : how much did he sell them for? 

12. A man gave $4925.68 for a farm, and sold it so as to gain 
$1565.37 : how much did he sell it for? 

13. A man sold a sloop for $7623.87, which was $1141.25 less 
than cost : how much did it cost ? 

14. A man bought a block of stores for $15268, which was 
$1721 less than cost: what was the cost? 

15. What is the sum of 134 dolls. 3 cts. 7 mills, 108 dolls. 
6 cts. 8 mills, 90 dolls. 9 cts. 4 mills, and 46 dolls. 18 cts. 4 mills ? 

16. What is the sum of 61 dolls. 1 ct. 2 mills, 19 dolls. 11 cts. 
4 mills, 140 dolls, and 80 dolls. 4 cts.? 

17. What is the sum of 140 dolls. 10 cts., 69 dolls. 3 cts. 
8 mills, 18 dolls. 7 cts., and 29 dolls. 5 mills? 

18. What is the simi of 860 dolls. 8 cts., 298 dolls. 4 cts. 8 mills, 
416 dolls., 280 dolls. 13 cts., and 91 dolls. ? 

19. What is the sum of 14209 dolls., 65241 dolls., 1050 dolls., 
610 dolls. 7 cts., and 1000 dolls. 10 cts. ? 

20. What is the sum of 1625 dolls., 4025 dolls., 1868 doBs. 
75 cts., 16000 dolls., and 48261 dolls.? 

21. What is the sum of 8 thousand dolls., 2 hundred and 60 
dolls. 5 cts., 19 thousand dolls. 60 cts., 6 hundred dolls. 9 cts. ? 

22. What is the sum of 19 thousand dolls. 50 cts., 61 thou* 
08]id dolls. 10 cts., 18 hundred dolls. 3 cts.? 
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SUBTRACTION OP PEDEiRAL MONEY. 

Ex. !• A merchant bought a quantity of Inolasses for $75.40, 
and a box of sugar for $42.63 : how much more did he pay for 
one than the other ? 

Operation, We write the less number under the greater, 

$75.40 placing dollars under dollars, <fec., then subtract 

42.63 and point off the answer, as in subtraction of 

$32.77 decimals. Hence, 

375* We derive the following general 

RULE POR SUBTRACTING PEDERAL MONEY. 

Write the less number under the greater, with dollars under dol- 
lars, cents under cents, &c. ; then suhtrojct and point off the remain- 
der as in subtraction of decimal fractions. (Art. 322.) 

Obs. If either of the given nambera have no cents expressed, it is customary 
to supply their place by ciphers. 

2. A man bought a horse for $75.50, and sold it for $87.63 : 
how much did he make by his bargain? 

3. If a man deposits $204.65 in a bank, and afterwards checks 
out $119.83, how much will he have left ? 

4. A man owing $682.40, paid $435.26 : how mu9h does he 
still owe ? 

5. A man owing $982.68, paid all but $64.20 : how much did 
he pay ? 

6. A merchant bought a quantity of goods for $833.63, and re- 
tailed them for $1016.85 : how much did he make by the bargain ? 

7. A merchant bought a lot of goods for $1265.82, and sold 
them for $942.35 : how much did he lose ? 

8. A grocer sold a lot of sugar for $635.20, and made thereby 
$261.38 : how much did he pay for the sugar? 

9. A man sold his farm for $12250.62, which was $1379.87 
more than it cost : how much did it cost ? 

QvBBT.— 375. How is Federal Money subtracted 1 How point otf the renoaSnderl 
Oftt. When either of the given numbers have no cents, how is their place supplied 1 
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10. From $10600.75 tAke $8901.26. 

11. From $20206.85 take $10261.062. 

12. From $61219.40 take $100,036. 
18. From $19 take 1 cent and 9 milk. 

14. From 89 dollars take 89 cents. 

15. From 506 dolls, take 316 dolls, and 8 ets. 

16. From 5 dolls. 1 mills take 2 dolls. 7 cts. 

17. From 61 dolls. 6 cts. take 29 dolls. 4 mills. 

18. From 11000 dolls. 10 cts. take 110 dolls. 3 cts. 

19. Fit»n 100100 dolls, take 10110 dolls. 10 cts. 



MULTIPLICATION OF FEDERAL MONEY. 

376* In multiplication of Federal Money, as well as in simple 
numbers, the multiplier must always be considered an ahstraei 
number. (Art. 82. Obs. 2.) 

Ex. 1. What will 8 bbls. of flour cost, at $5.62 per bbl. ? 

Analysis. — Since 1 bbl. costs $5.62, 8 bbls. will cost 8 times ai 
much; and $5.62X8 =$44.96 Ans. 

2. What cost 21.7 bushels of apples, at 15 cts. per bushel ? 

Operation. Reasoning as beforo, 21.7 bushels will cosi 

21.7 21.7 times 15 cents. But in performing the 

.15 multiplication, it is moro convenient to make 

1085 the .15 the multiplier, and the result will be 

217 the same as if it was placed for the multipli- 

$3,255 Ane. cand. (Art. 83.) Point off the product as be- 
fore. Hence, 

377* When the price of one article, one pound, one yard, d^c, is 
g^yen, to find the cost of any number of articles, pounds, yards, &c. 

Multiply the price of one article and the number of articles to- 
ffether, and point off the product as in multiplication of decimals. 
(Art. 824.) 



auifT.— 37& In MoltlpUeatlOB of Fedenl MoMy, what mofltoM of tlie ghwi I 

koecMulderedl 377. Wlisn the price of om wtMe, one poand, Iec., is givw, Imw It IIm 
•o«t of any nombex of articles found 1 
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3. What cost 17.6 yards of cloth, at $4.75 per yard ? 

4. Multiply $26,625 by 20.2. 

378* From the preceding illustrations we derive the following 
general 

RULE FOR MULTIPLYINa FEDERAL MONEY. 

Multiply as in simple numhers, and point of the product as in 
multiplication of decimal fractions. (Art. 324.) 

Obs. 1. When the price, or the quantity contains a common fraction, the 
firaction may be changed to a decimal. (Art. 337.) 

3. In business operations, when the mills in the answer are 5, or over, it is 
eostomaiy to call them a cent ; when under 5, they are disregarded. 

5. What cost 12^ yards of cotton, at O-J- cts. per yard? 

Solution, — 12^ yards=12.5, and 9+ cts.=.0925 ; now .0925X 
12.6=$1.15626. Ans. 

6. What cost 45i yards of satin, at 87^ cts. per yard ? 

7. What cost 169+ bbls. of pork, at $8i per barrel ? 

8. What cost 324^ lbs. of sugar, at 12+ cts. a pound? 

9. What cost 97 gals, of oil, at 87+ cts. per gallon ? 

10. What cost 310 lbs. of tea, at 62+ cts. a pound ? 

11. What cost 23+ tons of hay, at $8f per ton ? 

12. What cost 45 bbls. of flour, at $7+ per barrel? 

13. At 16+ cts. per doz., what cost 13+ dozen of eggs ? 

14. At 8f cts. per pound, what will 32+ lbs. of pork come to? 
16. At $6+ per bbl., what will 146+ bbls. of flour cost? 

16. At 22+ cts. per doz., what will a gross of buttons cost? 

17. At 31+ cts. per doz., what cost 45 doz. skeins of silk? 

18. At 17+ cts. per yard, what cost 91+ yards of calico ? 

19. What cost 45 doz. plates, at 62+ cts. per doz. ? 

20. What cost 63 doz. pen-knives, at $3+ per doz. ? 

21. What cost 19 doz. silver spoons, at $7+ per dozen? 

22. What cost 1865+ bushels of wheat, at $1+ per bushel? 

23. What cost 2560f yds. of broadcloth, at $6+ per yard ? 

auBST.— 378. What is the rule for MaltipUcatlon of Federal Money 1 Oh$, When th« 
price or quantity contoina a commoa fraction, what should be done with it 1 
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DinSION OP FEDERAL MONET. 

Ex. 1. A man bought 8 sheep for $42.24 : what did he ^va 
apiece? 

.^ina/ym.— If 8 sheep cost $42.24, 1 sheep wiU cost i of $42.24 ; 
and $42.24-^8=$5.28. Ans. $5.28. 

Proof. — ^If 1 sheep costs $5.28, 8 sheep will cost 8 times as 
much ; and $5.28 X 8=$42.24. Hence, 

379* When the number of articles, pounds, yards, &c., and 
the cost of the whole are ^ven, to find the price of one article, one 
pound, ^c. 

Divide the whole cost by the whole number of articles, and point 
off the quotient as in division of decimal fractions. (Art. 330.) 

2. A shoemaker sold 15 pair of boots for $67.50 : how much 
did he get a pair ? 

3. A merchant sold 65it lbs. of sugar for $3.93 : how much 
was that a pound ? 

4. A man bought 6.5 yards of cloth for $20.345 : how much 
was tbat per yard ? 

5. How many bbls. of flour, at $5.38 per bbL» can be bought 
for $34.97 ? 

Analysis. — Since $5.38 will buy 1 bbl.. Operation. 

$34.97 will buy as many bbls. as $5.38 5.38)34.97(6.5 Ans, 
are contained times in $34.97. We divide 32 28 

as in simple numbers, and point off one de- 2 690 

cimal figure in the quotient. 2 690 

Proof. — $5.38X6.5=$34.97, the given amoimt. 

380« Hence, when the price of one article, pound, yard, Ac, 
and the cost of the whole are given^ to find thfi number of arti- 
cles, &c. 

Divide the whole cost by the price of one^ and point off the quo- 
tient as in division of decimals. 

avBBT.— 379. When the number of articles, pounds, Ice., and the cost of the whole are ' 
llvwi, how is the cost of one article found 1 380. When the priee of one article, one poon^ 
iac, and the cost of the whole are ^ven, how U the number of articles found ? 
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6. How many coats, at $12.56, can be bought for $103,085 ? 
1. How many times is $11.13 contained in 88Y.606 ? 

8. A. gentleman distributed $68 equally among 32 poor per- 
sons : how much did each receive ? 

Operation. 
82)$68(2.125 Ans. After dividing the $68 by 32, there is 

64 a remainder of 4 dollars, which should be 

4000 reduced to cents and mills, and then be 

32 divided as before. (Art. 371.) The ciphers 

80 thus annexed must be regarded as deci- 

64 mals; consequently there will be three 

160 decimal figures in the quotient. 
160 

381* From the preceding illustrations we derive the following 
general 

RULE FOR DIVIDING FEDERAL MONEY. 

Divide as in simple numbers, and point off the quotient as in 
division of decimal fractions, (Art. 330.) 

Obs. 1. In dividing Federal Money, if the number of decimals in the divisor 
is the sajne as that in the dividend, the quotient will be a whole number 
(Art. 330. 0b8.1.) 

2. When there are mo7'e decimals in the divisor than in the dividend, annex 
as many ciphers to the dividend as are necessary to make its decimal places 
eqiud to those in the divisor. The quotient thence arising will be a whole 
number. (Obs. 1.) 

3. After all the figures of the dividend are divided, if there is a remainder, 
ciphers may be annexed to it, and the operation may be continued as in divi- 
sion of decimals. (Art. 330. Obs. 3.) The ciphers thus annexed must be re- 
garded as decimal places of the dividend. 

9. How many gallons of molasses, at 28 cts. per gallon, can 
you buy for $86.25 ? 

' UvsflT.— 381. What U the rate for Division of Federal Money 1 Obs. Whan there is a 
remainder after alt the figures of the dividend are divided, how proeeed ? When there are 
■lore decimals in the divisor than in the dividend, how proceed 1 
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10. How many yards of calico, at IBjt cts. per yard, can be 
bought for $73.37+? 

11. How many doz. of eggs, at 9+ cts. per doz., can be bought 
for $94,185? 

12. At 18i cts. per doz., how many skeins of sewing silk can 
be bought for $67.50 ? 

13. A man paid $72.25 for 20.5 yards of cloth : how much did 
he pay per yard ? 

14. A man paid $76.50 for 51 sheep: what was the price per 
head? 

16. A man paid $150 for 24 pair of boots: how much was 
that a pair ? 

16. If you give $56.25 for 28+ bbls. of flour, how much do you 
pay per barrel ? 

17. If a man gives $316,375 for 87+ yards of cloth, what is 
that per yard ? 

18. A grocer sold 965+ lbs. of sugar for $81,25 : what did he 
get a pound ? 

19. The fare from Albany to Bu£Salo, a distance of 326 miles, 
is $13.20 : how much is it per mile ? 

20. The fare from Boston to Albany, a distance of 203 miles, 
is $5.50 : how much is it per mile ? 

21. If a clerk's salary is $650 per annum, how much does he 
receive per day ? 

22. If a man spends $563.38 a year, how much are his average 
expenses per day ? 

23. At 87+ cts. per bushel, how many bushels of wheat can 
you buy for $1500 ? 

24. How many tons of coal, at $6,625 per ton, can you buy for 
$752.36 ? 

25. If a man's income is $100 per week, how much is it per 
hour? 

26. At $14.50 per acre, how many acres of land can you buy 
for $3560 ? 

27. At $15+ apiece, how many cows can you buy for $7750 ? 

28. At $375.75 apiece, how many carriages can be bought fot 
$56362.50 ? 
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COUNTINO ROOM EXERCISES. 

Ex. 1. What cost 320 yards of satinet, at $1.1 2i per yard ? 

Analf/ais. — ^If the price were $1 per yard, the cloth would evi- 
dently cost as many dollars as there are yards. But $1.12^ is 
equal to 1 and ^ dollars ; hence, the cloth will cost \ more dollars 
than there are yards ; consequently, if we add to the numher of 
yards i of itself, it will give the cost. Now + of 820=40, and 
320+40=360. Ana. $360. 

Proof. — $1.12-i-X320=:$360, the same as before. Henc€, 

383* When the price of 1 article, 1 pound, &c,, is $1.12i; 
$1.25 ; $1.37-1-; <&c., to find the cost of any number of articles. 

To the given numher of articles, add \, \, -f, &c., of itself as 
the case may he, and the sum will he the cost required, 

Ob8. When the pnce of 1 article, &c., is ^.12|, $2.25, $3.37}, dec., the 
operation may be contracted by multiplying the given number of articles by 
2|, 2i, 3f , &c., as the case may be. 

2. What cost 640 bushels of wheat, at $1.25 per bushel? 

3. What cost 372 pair of shoes, at $1.37^ a pair ? 

4. What cost 480 bbls. of cider, at $1.62i a barrel ? 

5. What cost 520 yards of silk, at $1.50 per yard ? 

6. What cost 720 drums of figs, at $1.87-)- per drum? 

7. At $2.12^ apiece, what will 480 sheep cost? 

8. At $2.37i apiece, what will 364 vests cost ? 

9. At $3.25 per yard, what cost 744 yards of cloth ? 

10. At $4.62i apiece, what cost 960 hats ? 

11. At $5.12i a pair, what cost 278 pair of boots? 

12. At $7.37i per lb., what will 365 lbs. of opium cost? 

13. A collier sold 856 tons of coal, at $6.87+ per ton : how 
much did it amount to ? 

14. At $19.62+ per acre, what will 537 acres of land cost? 

15. What cost 72 lbs. of flax, at $8.25 per hundred? 

Analysis. — 72 pounds are -ftV of 100 pounds; therefore i2 

825x73 
pounds vrill cost -ftV of $8.25 ; and iWr of $8.25= ' iqq * 
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OperaUon. We multiply the price of 100 lbs. ($8.25) 

$8.25 by 12, the given number of poimds, and the 

72 product 1594.00, is the cost of 72 lbs. at 

1650 $8.25 ^T pound. But the price is $8.25 per 

5775 hundred; consequently the product $594.00 

$5.9400 Ans. ' is 100 times too large, and must therefore be 

divided by 100, to give the true answer. But 

to divide by 100, ve simply remove the decimal point two places 

towards the left. (Art. 331.) 

16. What cost 867 bricks, at $4.45 per 1000? 

Operation: Reasoning as before, 867 bricks will cost 

4.45 -rtftV of $4.45. We multiply the price of 1000 

3 67 bricks by the given number of bricks, and di- 

$1.63315 Ans. ^ide the product by 1000. (Art. 331.) Hence, 

383. To find the cost of articles sold by the 100, or 1000. 

Multiply the given price hy the given number of articles ; then 
if the price is for 100, divide the product 5y 100 ; but if the price 
is for 1000, divide it by 1000. (Art. 331.) 

17. A farmer sold 563 lbs. of hay, at $1.12^ per hundred : how 
much did it come to ? 

18. What cost 1640 lbs. of beef, at $6.37+ per hundred? 

19. What cost 2719 lbs. of fish, at $4.20 per hundred? 

20. What is the freight on 3568 lbs. from New York to Buffalo, 
at $1.67 per hundred? 

21. What cost 6521 lbs. of cheese, at $7^ per hundred? 

22. What cost 16214 lbs. of butter, at $12+ per hundred? 

23. At $6.25 per 1000, what cost 865 feet of spruce boards? 

24. At $19.45 per 1000, what cost 2680 feet of pine boards ? 

25. At $67.33 per 1000, what cost 6500 feet of mahogany? 

26. When ginger is $16.53 per cwt., what is it per pound? 

Analysis, — Since 100 lbs. cost $16.63, 1 lb. will cost tJt of 
$16.53. But to divide by 100, we remove the decimal point two 
places to the left. (Art. 331.) Ans. $0.1663. 

QvisT.— 383. Uow do you find the coit of articles sold, by the 100, or 1000 1 
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27. When pine boards are $21.63 per 1000, what are they per 
foot ? 

Solution, — ^Reasoning as before, 1 foot will cost toVt of $21.63. 
Now to divide by 1000, we remove the decimal point three places 
to the left. (Art. 331.) Ans. $.02163. Hence, 

384* When the cost of 100, or 1000 articles, pounds, &c., is 
given, the price of one is found by simply removing the decimal 
point in the given coat or dividend, as many places to the left as 
there are ciphers in the divisor, (Art. 331.) 

28. Bought 1000 bricks for $7.20 : what is that apiece ? 

29. If 1000 feet of hemlock boards cost $6.40, what will one 
/oot cost ? 

30. Bought 42 cwt. of tobacco for $565.82 : what is that per 
cwt. ; and what per pound ? 

31. Bought 75 cwt. of butter for $966.38: what is that per 
cwt. ; and what per pound ? 

BILLS, ACCOUNTS, AC. 

385* A Bill, in mercantile operations, is a paper containing 
a written statement of the items, and the price or amount of goods 
sold. 

32. What is the cost of the severaharticles, and what the amount, 
if the following bill ? 

New Yobk, May 21st, 1847. 
G. B. Ghrannis, Esq», 

Bought of Mark H, Newnuan cfe Go.^ 
75 Thomson's Mental Arithmetic, at $ .12+ - - - 
50 " Practical Arithmetic, " .31-}- 

36 Porter's Rhetorical Reader, " .62+ 

25 Willson's School History, " .46 

30 M'Elligott's Young Analyzer, " .31+ 

75 Thomson's Day's Algebra, « .50 

50 " Legendre's Geometry, .47+ 

Received Payment, 

Mark H. Newman 4k (7a. 
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(83.) 






Philadelphia, June 10th, 184Y. 


Ban, Barace Binney, 




Bought of Leverette dt Origgs, 


163 lbs. Butter, 


at 


% .14i . . . 


235 lbs. Coffee, 


4( 


.08+ 


86 lbs. Chocolate, 


it 


.11 ... 


685 lbs. Sugar, 


€t 


.lOi . . . 


21 doz. Eggs, 


*i 


.13 ... 


860 lbs. Lard, 


tt 


.09i 



What was the cost of the several articles, and what the amount 
o/hisbUl? 

(34.) 

Albany, July 1st, 1847. 
Messrs, Collins Jk Brothers^ 





ToG. 


W, Bunker, Dr. 


For 320 yds. Silk, at 


$1.12i 


- 


- 


" 256 " Broadcloth, " 


3.62i 


- 


- 


" 175 pair Cotton Hose, " 


0.12i 


- 


- 


" 100 " Silk " " 


0.87i 


- 


- 


" 15 doz. Gloves, ** 


0.62+ 


- 


- 


" 120 Straw Hats, " 


l.SU 


- 


- 



What was the cost of the several articles, and what the amount 
of his bill? 

(35.) 

St. Louis, Aug. 25th, 184Y, 
James Henry , Esq, 

To J, L. Hoffrnm db Co,, Dr. 
For 15260 lbs. Pork, at $0.05i 

" 7265 lbs. Cheese, " 0.08+ 

" 11521 bu. Com, " 0.50 - - 

" 1560 bbls. Flour, " 6.12+ 

CREDIT. 

By 1160 lbs. Cotton, at $0.06+ 

" 8256 lbs. Sugar, " 0.07 

«« 6450 gals. Molasses, " 0.37+ . - . 

** Cash to balance account, - - - - - 

Wfai^t is the f^nount of cash requisite to balance the account? 
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SECTION XII. 



PERCENTAGE. 



Art. 386* The tenns Percentage and Per Cent signify a cer- 
tain allowance on a hundred ; that is, a certain part of a hundred, 
or simply hundredths. Thus, the expression 6 per cent, signifies 
6 hundredths, (tott*) ^ per cent., 7 hundredths, (tottO &c., of the 
number, or sum of money imder consideration. 

N(Ae. — The terms PercerUage and Per Cent, are derived from the Latin |xr 
and centum, signifying by the hundred. 

387* We have seen that hundredths are decimal expressions^ 
occupying the first two places of figures on the right of the deci- 
mal point. (Arts. 311, 314.) Now, since percentage oxid per cent. 
signify hundredths, it is manifest that they can be expressed by 
decimals, as in the following 



1 per cent 

2 per cent. 

3 per cent. 

6 per cent. 

7 per cent 
10 per cent 
13 per cent 
50 per cent 

100 per cent 
103 per cent. 
125 per cent, &c. 

I per cent., that i 

i per cent, that i 

I per cent, that i 
13| per cent. 
25i per cent. 

Obs. 1. It will be seen from the preceding Table, that when the given per 
cent U less than 10, a cipher must be prefixed to the figure expressing it, in the 
> manner as when the number of cents is less than 10. (Art 369. Obs. 1.) 



PER 


DENTAG 


m 


TABLE. 












is written thus: 


.01 








i< 


l( 


tt 


.02 








<c 


c< 


tt 


.03 








{< 


C( 


tt 


.06 




. 1 




CI 


« 


tt 


.07 




• 




{{ 


tt 


tt 


.10 








c< 


€t 


tt 


.12 








« 


tt 


tt 


.50 








u 


tt 


tt 


1.00 




, 




<« 


t* 


tt 


1.03 




, 




l« 


tt 


tt 


1.25 


is, J of 1 


per cent 


{{ 


tt 


tt 


.005 


is,iofl 


per cent 


(1 


tt 


tt 


.0025 


is, 1 of I 


percent 


l( 


tt 


tt 


.0075 


, 


, 


C( 


tt 


tt 


.13125 


, 


, 




C( 


tt 


tt 


.25375 



QirBST.^-3Rli. What do the tenns percentage and per cent slgnUy t What is meaat bf 
6 per centy 7 per cent, Ate., of any number, or mm t 
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When the given per cent, is more than 100, it most plainly require a mixed 
number to express it (Art 315. Obs. 2.) 

2. Parts of 1 per cent may be expressed either by a common fraction, or by 
decimals. Thus, the expression 17f per cent, is equivalent to .17625 percent, 

3. The first two dedmal figures properly denote the per cent., for they are 
kundredUa ; the other dedmals being parts of hwndredths, express parts of 
1 per cent 

EXAMPLES. 

1. Write 1 per cent., 2 per cent., 4 per cent., 6 per cent., 7 pe> 
cent., 8 per cent., in decimals. 

2. Write 11 percent.; 12; 14; 16; 16; 23; 65; 93. 

3. Write iperct.; i; i; |; i; f; i; i; |; 4; i;f ; +; i. 

4. Write 4i per ct. ; 6i; 7i; 9i; 12*; 16i; 115; 400i. 

5. An agent collected $700 for a merchant, and received 5 per 
cent, for his services : how much did he receive ? 

Analysis. — Since 5 per cent, is the same as tutt* the agent must 
have received tJt of |700. Now tott of $700 is $-fJ*, which is 
equal to $7 ; and 5 hundredths is 5 times $7, or $35. 

Operation. Since rtir^'^^* ^® multiply the given num- 

$700 her of dollars by .05, and it gives the answer in 

.05 cents, which we reduce to dollars by pointing 

$35.00 Ana. off 2 decimals. (Art. 372.) Hence, 

388* To calculate percentage on any number, or sum of 
money. 

Multiply the given number or sum by the given per cent, expressed 
decimally; and point off the product as in multiplication of deci- 
mal fractions. (Art. 324.) 

Obs. I. It is important for the learner to observe, that the am/mnt of money 
coUected, is made the basis upon which the percentage is computed. That is, 
the agent is entitled to 3 dollars, as often as he collects 100 dollars, and not as 
oflen as he pays over 100 dollars, as is frequently supposed. For in the latter 
case he would receive only j-J-j, instead of -poTr of the sum in question. This 
distinction is important, especially in calculating percentage on large sums. 

duBST.— 387, How may per cenlage or per cenL be expressed 1 Obs. ViThen the given 
per cent, is less than 10, how Is it written 1 When more than 100, how ? 388. How is 
percentage calculated 1 Obs. In collecting money, npon what basis is the per cent, cai 
ettlated 1 If the per cent, contains a common firaeUoa which cannot be expcesaed decl- 
mally, how proceed 1 
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2. Hence, if the pe« cent, cotttains a e^minon sfiraetbn Which isannot be ex- 
pressed decimally, first multiply by the decimalj thea by the common frsctton 
of the g^ivefi per cent.» fiiid point off the sum pf their products, as above. 

; 6. What is 41 per. cent, of $300? 

Solution. — ^Expressed decimally, 4i per cent.=.042 ; (Art. 387. 
Obs. 2.;) and |300X .042=$12.60, Ans. 

7. What is 3 per cent, of $256.26 ? 

' '8. Whatas 2 per cent, of $437.63 ? ' 

9. What is 4 per cent, of $173.04 ? 

10. What is 6 per cent, of $1 45. 1 3 ? 

11. What is 7 per cent, of $'1680.10 ? 

12. A mlin borrowed $160, and paid 7 per cent, for the use of 
it : how T»uch did he pay ? 

• 13. A merchant bought goods amountmg to $1825, and sold 
them- so that he gained 12 per cent. : how-inuch did he gain? 

14. A constable collected $862.56, and charged 5 per cent, foi' 
his services : bow much did he receive ; and how much did he 
pay over? 

15. What is 10 percent, of $4020.00? ,i , 

16. Wbatis 8 per cent, of $1675? , 

* ^ 1 7. What is 4i per. cent, of $725 ?. 

1 8. What is 6i per cent, of $648*30 f 
IQ, -What. is. 6i per cent, of $1000 ?• . 

20. What is 7i per cent of $2000 ? ; 

21. What is 8i per cent, of $100.25 ? 

22. A fariner having 1500 shfsii^r^tjt6fwemt, of them: 
how many did he lose ? 

' 23. A merchant having $1960 on deposit, drew out 20 per cent. . 
of it : * how much had he left in the bank ? 

24. A merchant imported 1500 boxes of oranges, and 12-i^ per 
cent, of them decayed : how many boxes did he lose ; and how 
many had he left ? 

25. What is i per cent, of $1625 ? 

26. What is ^ per cent, of $2526.40 ? 

27. What is i per cent, of $42260.08 ? 

28. What is i per cent, of $75000 ? 

29. Wliat is ^ per cent, of $100000 ? 

11 
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80. Wliat k i per eefet. <tf #45241.20? 

81. WlMit is + per eerit. of W752e4 ? 

82. A mercbant bought a stock of goods amounting to $4565, 
and paid 8^ per cent, for freight : what was the whol^' cost of 
hia goods? 

33. A man's salary is ^000 a.year,.aiid be lays op 87i per 
cent, of it : how much does he spend ? 

34. A youth who inherited ^0000;» spent 40 per cent, of it in 
dissipation: how much had he left? 

35. Two merchants embarked in busin/^sa wiih $18250 capital 
apiece ; one gained 20 per cent, andl the other lost 20 per cent, 
the first year : wh^ wa^ then the amount of each man's property ? 

36. Two men invested $10000 apiece in stocks; one lost 8 per 
cent., the other 6 per cent. : what was the difierex^ce of their loss ? 

37. What is the difference between 6 per cent, of $1040, and 
7 per pent, of $905 ? 

APPLICATIONS OP PERCENTAGE. 

389* Percentaoe, or' the method of reckoning by hundredths, 
is applied to various calculations in the practical concerns of life. 
Among the most important of these are Commission, Brokerage, 
the Rise and Fall of Stocks, Interest, Discount, Insurance, Profit 
and Loss, Duties, and Taxes. Its principles, therefore, should be 
thoroughly understood by every scholar. 

COMMISSIOK, BRO|:ERAdB, AND STOCKS. 

390* Commission is the per cent. or. sum char^&d by agents 
for their services in buying and selling goods, or .transacting other , 
business. 

Obs. An A^eml who bo^s and sells goods for another, ia called a CommSr 
tUm MercJUiTUt a Functor ^ or CarrespoTtderU, 

39 1 • Brokerage is the per cent or sum charged by money deal- 
ers, called Brokers, for negotiating BUls of Exchange, and other 
monetary operations, and is of the same nature as Commission. 

auBST.~390. What is couuniaslon t Oh; What is as agent who buys and s«Us fqaili 
teaautberiuaally called? - ^ T^r 
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393* By the term Stocks^ is meant the OcqnUd of moneyed 
institutions, as incorporated Banks, Manufactories, Railroad and 
lABttranoe Ooinpaniei^; also, Government and State Bonds, &c. 

Obs.. 1. Stocks are usually divided into portions of $100 each, called shares s 
and l9ie ownen of these shares are called Stockholders. 

3. The association or company thus formed, is caDfed a corporation ; the in- 
strument dped^iiig the poineis, rights, and {ttivUegM in^«sted in the corpora- 
tion, is oaVed a charUr,^ 

393« The original cost or valtiatum of a share is called its 
nominal, or par valtie ; the mm for which it can be sold, is its 
real value, 

Qbh. 1. The rise or faU of Stocks is leekoned at a cettai|»-ser ceitt* of its 
par vahie. The term par is a Latin word, whic)^ signifies equaly or a stale of 
equality. 

59L When Stocks sell' for their original cost or valuation, they are said to he 
al par; when they- sett fer more ^an cost, they are said to he above par, at a 
premium^ or an advofice ; wheat .they do not sell at cost, th^ n» eaid to he 
behno par, or at a discourU. 

3. Persons who deal in Stoc^ are usually.caUed Stock J^^ikefrs, #r ^Xack 
Jobbers, 

394i The eomnUgsum or allowance made to foctors^md brokers, 
also the rise and fall of stocks, are usually reckoned at a certain 
pereeatage on the amwiM of money employed in the transaction, 
or on the /Msr vaiue of the given shares. Hence, 

395* To compute commission, brokerage, and the premium or- 
disGoiuit on stocks. 

Multifiy ike given 8wn,hg the given per cent ea^^reeeed in deci- 
tnai0, and point off the product as in Percentage. (Art. 388.) 

Obs. The commisrion for the collection of Ulls, taxes, &c., also for the sale 
or purchase of goods, varies from 2^ to 12 or 15 per cent., and should sXviaffs 
he reckoned on the amount of money coUected, or paid out, or employed in ^e ^ 



Th&.hrokerage for the sale or pafcbaee of stocks, Taxiee tnm | to { per 
cent, reckoned on the par value oithe s|ock. 

C|i»rr.--a91. What is bn*erage 1 SBS. What to meant hy Uie term stocks ? Oftn How 
■re »tneks nsiuUly dWide4 ? 393. What is the par, valoe ef stoclcs t What the weal vfloat 
Obs! What is the meaning of the term par 1 When are stocks at par 1 When above per 1 
Wbea below} aWk Howito yon coropate eomm i erf u a; >i ei iemii> fce. 1 
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XZAMFL1IS. 

1. An auctioneer sold goods amounting to $463, at 8 per cent, 
commission: how much did he receive ? Ana, $13.89. 

2. An agent bought goods amounting to $625.375 : what is 
his commission, at 2 per cent. ? 

. 3. What is the commission on $1662.26, at ^\ per cent ? 

4. What is the commission on $1463.18, at 5 per cent. ? 

5. What is the commission on $2560.07| at 4^ per cent. ? 

6. What is the commission on $l0250, at 6 per cent. ? 

7. What is the commission on $8340.60, at 7 per cent. ? 

8. What is the commission on $960,625, at b\ per cent. ? 

9. A commission merchant sold goods to the amount of $6235^ 
at 2\ per cent. : what was his commission ?* 

10. An attorney collected a debt of $8265.17, and charged *l\ 
per cent, for his services : how much did he rec^ve ? 

11. Bought $1106 worth of books^ at 4 p^ cent, commisskm : 
what was the amount of commission ? 

12. A tax-gatherer collected $12250, for which he was entitled 
to 5i per cent, commission : how much did he receive ? 

13. Sold goods amounting to $143j2.26: howmu^h was the 
commission, at 4 per cei^t. ? 

14. A commission merchant sold a quantify of hardware amount- 
ing to $9240.71 : how .much w<;yuld he rdoeive, allowing 2i per 
cent, for selling, and 2 per cent, more for guaranteeing the pay- 
ment? ' 

15. An auctioneer sold carpeting amounting to $2136.63, and 
charged 2^ per cent, for selling, and .2^ per cent, for guaranteeing 
the payment: how much did tlie auctioneer receive; and how 
much did he remit the owner ? 

396* Commission merchants, agents, 4&c., generally keep an 
account with their employers, and as they make investments or 
sales of goods, charge their commission cm the amount invested, 
or the sum employed in the transaction. 

Sf»metimes, however, a specific amount is sent to an agent oi 
broker, requesting him, after deducting his commission, to lay pu^ 
the balance in a. certaiAj»anaer» 
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16. A genileman sent hi& ag«nt $loOO to piurch^e a library: 
how much had he to lay put after deducting his commisBioa at $ 
pM* cent. ; and what was his commission ? 

Note. — The money actoaliy ladd out by the' agent in books, is manifestly the 
proper basiB oa which to caleulate his commission ; ibr it would be ai^iist to 
charge commission on the sum he retains. (Art. 395. Obs.) . 

wlna^m. — ^The money laid out is ^H of itself, and the commis- 
sion is . rlhr of this sum ; consequently the money laid out added 
to the commission, must be i^ the whole amount The question 
therefore reserves itself into this: $1500 is -(^ of what sum? 
If $1600 is i*i, rh- must be 1500-7-105=^^, and-M*='VW 
X 100=11428.67, the sum laid out. Now $1600— $U2 8.67== 
$71.43,. the commission. 

PAooy.— $14^8.57X.06=$71.43; and $1428.57+$7l.43an 

$1500, the amount sent. Hence, • 

397* To (iompute commission when it is to be deducted in 
advance from a given amount, and the balance is to be invested; 

Divide the given aiTWunt by $1 inerea^ed hy the per cent commis' 
sion, and the quotient toill be the part to be invested. Siibttaet the 
part invested from the given amount; and th/e remainder will be the 
commission, 

Obs. The commissipn may also be found by multiplying the sum invested by 
the given per cent, according to the preceding rule. (Art. 395.) 

17. An agent received $21600 to lay out in provisions,: after 
deducting 2 per cent commission : what sum did he lay out ? 

18. A country iherchant sent $3660 to his agent in the city, to 
purchase goods : after taking out .his commission, at 8+ per cent., 
how much remained to lay out ? 

19. Baring, Brothers & Co. sent their agents $800000 to buy 
flour : after deducting 5 per cent, commission, how much would 
be left to invest ? 

20. A broker negotiated a bill qf exchange of $8263.1, at 6 per 
cent. : how much did he receive for his services ? 

21. What is the brokerage on $94266, at li per cent. ? 

22. What is the brokerage <m $6200, at f per cent. ? 
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33. Wfaat is the brokerage on $8B45.50, at ^ per cent ? 

24. Wbat is the brokerage on $2500, at f per cent. ? 

25. A broker made an inrestment of #21265, and charged ^^ 
per eent.; what was the amount <rf his brokerage ? 

d6. If yon btiy 20 shares of Western Railroad ^ook, at 7 p^r 
cent, advance, how much will yt)ur stock cost you? Ans. $2140. 

AUe.— The^iCoek evidently cost Rs pur i«Iim, pAAch <ig fdOOO and 7 pet eent. 
'beoUeB. N^w 990Qax .07^8140.00 ; and $8000 +$l40x=S3140. 

27. What cost 20 shares of bank stock, at 7 per cent, discount? 

Arts, $2000— $140^$1860. 

28. What cost 35 shares of New York and Erie Railroad stock, 
at 5jt pw c^nt. premium? 

29. A merchant bought 45 shares of Commercial Bank stock 
«t par, and ufterwards sold them, -at 50 per eent. discount : how 
much did he lose ? 

30. A man invested $8460 in the New England Manufacturing 
Co., iud afterwards sold out at 4^ pw^cent-advaace : how much 
did he sell his atodc for ? 

31. Sold 64 shares of Hudson River Railroad stock, at IQicper 
cent, premium : how much did thej come to ? 

32. A man bought 85 shares of Utica and Syracuse Raih-oad 
stock at par, and afterwards sold them at li per cent.. advance: 
how much did he get for them ? 

33. A man bought 15 shares of Albany and Sc^enecta4y Rail- 
road stock, at 2 per cent, advance, and sold them at 10 per cent. 
disc. : how much did he sell them for ; and how much did he lose ? 

34. Bought 71 shares in the Albany Gas Co. at '5jt per cent, 
premium : how much did they amount to? 

35. A bfroker bought 46 shares <>f Michigan Railroad stock, 
at 14 per cent, discount, and sold them at 6 per cent, advance : 
how much did he meke by the operation ? 

36. If I employ a broker to buy me 55 shares of RiuHroad sto<ik, 
which is 20 per cent, below par, and pay him -J per cent, broker- 
age, how much will my stock cost me ? 

37. If my agent buys 78 shares of New York and Philadel- 
phia Railroad stock, at 15 per cent, advance, and charges me ^ 
per cent, brokerage, how much wffl my stodt cost ? 



INTEREST. ' ' ' 

398* Interest is the sum paid for the use of ftumey by the 
borrower to the lender. It is reckoned at a given ^wr cent, per 
annum; that is, so many dollars are paid for the use of 1100 
for (me year ; so many cents for 100 cents ; so many pounds for 
£100; <fe«5- 

^S. ^e Btitdetit shodM be carefol to notice tlie diMinctioii between Com^ 
mission and Interest. The former is reckoned at a certain per cent, without 
regard to time ; (Art 395 ;) the latter is reckoned at a certain pereeni. fyt^me 
year ; conseqnendy, for longer at shorter periods than one year, UJte proportion: 
of the percentage for one j6ar are taken. 

The term per annum^ signifies for a year. 

399* Th^.nwney lent, or that, for which interest is paid, is 
called the prmeipal. 

The per cent, paid per annum^ is called the rate. 

The sum of the principal and interest, is called the amount. 
Thus, if I borrow $100 for 1 year, and agree to pay 5 per cent, 
for the use of it, at the end of the year I mlist pay the lender 
$100, the sum which I boitbwed, and $5 interest, nuddng $105« 
The principal in this case, is $100; the interest $5; the rate 5 
per cent. ; and the amount $105. 

C^^ The teirm per wMwm,^ is seldom expressed in connection with the raU 
per cent.f but it is always understood; fbx the rate ia ihe per cent, paid per 
awKvm. (Art. 399.) 

400* The rate ef interest is usually established by law. It va- 
ries in different countries and in different parts of our own country. 

Obs. When ho rate is mentioned, the rate estabfisiied by the laws of the 
State in which the transaction tak^ place, is alwi^s understood to be die one 
intended by the parties. 

401* Any rate of interest higher than the legal rSS/^, is called 
usury, and the person exacting it is liable to a heavy penalty. 
' Any rate less, than the legal rate miny be takeui if the j^rties 
'concerned so agree. 

Q.17KST.— 366. What is Interest ? How Is It reckoned 1 Ohs. What Is the diflerenee be- 
tween Commission and Interest ? What is meant by the term per annum ? 390. Whftt Is 
meant by the principal ? The rate ? The amoant ? 400! How Is the rate usually del«^ 
mined 1 Is it the same CTerywhere ? Ohs. When no rate is menttoned, what rate Is lUl- 
dsntoodl 401. ^tVhat is any rate faiitber than the iegti tt%staSMt1 
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402* The legal rates of ipterest, and the penalty for usury in 
the several States of the Union, are as follows : 

Stales. Legal rcUes, ,. ^ Pewo^/y/or Uswn/. 

Miiine, 6 per cent. Forfeit of the whole debt. 

N. Hampshire, 6 per cent. Forfeit of three times the usury. • 

Vermont, 6 per cent. Recovery in action with costs. 

Massachusetts, 6 per cent. Forfeit of three times the usury. . 

Rhodk Iriand, 6 per cent. Forfeit of the wpury and int, on tbe deH. 

: C«nnectieut, 6 per cent . Forfeit of the whole debt. 

New York, 7 per cenL Forfeit of the whole debt. . 

New Jersey, - 6 per cent; Forfeit of the whole debt. 

Pennsylvania, 6 per cent. Forfeit of the .whole debt. 

Delaware, 6 per cent. Forfeit of the whole debt. 

Maryland, 6 per cent, a Usurious contracts void. 

' Virginia, ' 6 per cent. > Foi^t of double the usury. 

N. Carolina, 6 per cent. Forfeit of double the usury. 

S. Carolina, 7 per .cent Forfeit of interest and usury with cofltft. 

Georgia, . 8 per cent. Forfeit of three times the usury. 

Alabama, 8 per cent. Forfeit of interest and usury. 

Missisappi, 8 per eent. d Poi-feit of usiiry and costs. 

JL^ouisiaDa, 5 peir cent, c Usikrions oontiteta void. 

Tennessioe, • 6 per cent. Usuiiout contracts void. 

Kentucky,. 6 per cent Usury may be recovered with costs. 

Ohio, 6 per cent. Usurious contracts void. 

Indiana, 6 per cent. Forfeit of double the excess. 

Illin(H% < 6 per cent d Forfeit of three times tlie usuiy, cmd int due. 

Missouri, 6 per cent, is Forfeit of the usuiy, and the interest due. 

Michigan, 7 per cent. Forfeit of the usury, and wot fiMirth the debt 

Arjiansas, 6 , per cent. / Forfeit of usury. 

Florida, 8 per cent. Forfeit of interest jftid usury. 

• WiseotinA, 7 percent^ Forfeit of three tiiOMe the usury. 

Iowa, 7 per cent ;k FiMrfeit of three times t^eusuiji 

Texas, IQ per cent. Usurious eontract» void. < 

Dist. Columbia, . 6 per cent. Usurious contracts voJd« 

Obs. 1. On debts and judgments in favor of the IMidd 'SHUes, interest is 
computed ttt|6 per cent 

9. In Caruiia'Waii Neva ScoUof jtfae legal rabe of intdtest id 6 per cent In 
England and Prance it is 5 per cent. ; in Ireland 6 per cent In Jtaly, about 
the commencement of the l3Ui century, it varied from 20 to 30 per cent. 

a On tobacco contracts 8 per cent, b By contract n« high as 19 per cent c Bank inter- 
••t 6 per eent. ; conventional im high as 10 per oenU d By agreement as high as 13 per 
eent. e By agreement as high as 10 per cent / By agreement any .rate not exceeding 10 
per eent ^ By contractas high aa 12 per cent 4By agreefient as high as 13 per cent 
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. 403» Ex.!. What IS tbe mterast of |30 for 1' yeCif, kt 6 
per cent. ? 

Analysis. — ^We. have seen that per cent, is tStt ; that is, $6 
for $100, 6 cents for 100 cents, &c. (Art. 386.) Since therefore 
the interest of %\ (100 cents) for 1 year is 6 cents, the interest of 
♦30 for the same time must he 30 times as much ; and $30 X .06 
=$1.80. Arts. 

OpercUidn. We first 'multiply the principal by the 

$30 Prin. given rate per cent, expressed in decimals, 

.0© Rate. as in percentage, and point oflF as many de- 

$1.80 Int. 1 yr. cimals in the product as there are decimal 

pkoes in bo<^ factors. ' 

Ex. 2. What is the interest of $140.25 for 1 year, 1 month, and 
10 days, at 7 per cent. ? What is the amount ? 

Operation^ , 

$140.25 Prin. 1 inonth Is iV of a year ; there- 

.07 Rate. fore the interest for 1 month is -^ 

12) $9,8T75 Int. .1 yr. ojf 1 year's interest. 10 days are i 

,8) 8181 f* 1 mo. of 1 month, consequently the interest 

2727 " 10 d. for 10 days, is i of 1 naonth's imer- 

$10.9083 Interest. ' est. The amount is found by add- 

$140.25 Prin. added, ing the principal and interest to- 

$161.1683 Amount. gether., . . , .^ . . 

NeU.— 1^ In lulding the principal and intereit, can mtut; he tak«A to add 
doUanitodirf]iB»,centdtoc«Dt8,&c. <Art<374.) .. 

2. l¥]ieii the rate per cent is less than 10, « cipher must always be prefixed 
to the figure denoting it. (Art. 387. Obs. 1.) It is highly important thali the 
principal and tbe rate should both be tofiUen correctly^, in ocder to prevent jaii»- 
takes in pointing off the product. 

Ex. 3. Wha}; is the interest of $2^0.80 for 4 years, at 6 per 
cent. ? What is the mnount ? - 

&fe«<to».— $250.80 X .05=$12.54, tbe interest for 1 year. ^ 
Now $12.64X 4=$60.16,. " " 4 years. '; 

And $250.80+$60.16=$300.96, the amount rG|uirei:j 
11* 
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.404» Ftom the foregmg iiiistratibiis and jfrinciplcfc v« de 
duce the following general 

RULE FOR COMPTTTING INTEREST. 

1. Fob onb tbab, Mul^ly the principal hy the given rate, taii 
from the product point off a» many fyfures /or d^mala^ ae there 
are decimal places in both factors. (Art. 324.) 

. II. For two or more years. Multiply the interest of 1 year 
"by the given number of years. 

III. Fob months. Take stich a fractional part of 1 yeatr^s vn- 
terest, as is denoted by the given number of months, 

lY. For days. Take such afiradiomai part of one month* s mI" 
ferestp as is denoted by the given number of days. 

The amount is found by adding the principal and interest together, 

Qbs. 1. The reason of this role is evident from the consideration that die 
ipven rate per cerU. per armum denotes hundredths, (Arts^ 38S, 396,) Now 
When t|^6 Mle « 6 per cenlt. we nniltiply by .06, when 7 per oent \ff JSfl, &c., 
and pcnnt off two figures in the product; consequently the result will be the 
same as to multiply by xSir* ToTT* ^• 

2. In calculating interest, a month, whether jt contains 39 or 31 days, or 
wte but 98 or 29, as in the case of Febmary, is asmmed fohMtne twdfik of a 
yem* Themfore, for \ month we take -^oil jeax'a Interest; fbr 3 months, ^ ; 
finrS montlis, -}- ; for 4 months, -J- ; ibr 6 months, -|- ; for 8 months, -f , &c. 

Again, 30 days are commonly considered a mpnth; consequently the interest 
fi>r 1 day, or any number of days under 30, is so many thirtieths of a month's 
interest. (Art. 303. Obs.2.) Therefore, for 1 day we take -^ 6t 1 month's 
jalewsl; &r8d»3r»,TVi fe»3days^TV{ fi»&d«iys,f; fiw 10 days, ^, Ac. 

This practice seems to have been originally adopted on acmunt of its co»- 
Yenience. Though not siriotly accurate, it is sAnolkmed by (|^n«ral usage. 

3; AUowing 30 days to a mK>nth, and 12 monthfi to a year, a year would codp 
-ttin on^ 360 days, idiieh m point of foctis -jf^-, ee^ )am than an ovdintty 
year. Hence, 

To find the interest for any number of days with eTilire accwracy, we must 
take so many 365fiis of 1 year's interest, as is denoted by the given number 
of days ; or, find the interest for the days as above; firomthis subtract t^ tit 

QuBST.— 404. Sow Is totsffwt sumpiited Ibr a yeart fiow fer any munber of )rten ? 
How tar OBpathi 1 Honrfor dayv ? How find the Mnoaat? Oto* la Mekoatag interost, 
what part of a year is a monlh coasideied 1 How many days are commonly consMeiad a 
■MaOit Jiiihli'pcaetleoaeeanief 



itself, and the ramundcr will bs <lie ezaeft intenfft. fThe tows <^ Kew YoA^ 

and several other states, require this deduction to be made. 

In boriness, when the mflls in the result are 5, or over, it is customary to 
•dd 1 to tluB cents; if under 5, to ditregaid them. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. What is the interest of $423 for 1 yr., at 7. per cent. ? 

2. What is the interest of $240.31 for 3 yrs,, at 6 per cent. ? 
is. What is the interest of $403.61 for 2 yrs., at 5 per cent. ? 

4. What is the interest of $640 for 1 yr., at 8 per cemfe. ? 

5. What is the interest of $430.45 for 2 yrs., at !7 per cent. ? 
6: What is the interest of $185.06 for 4 yrs., at 6 per cent. ? 
i. What is the interest of $d64.80 for 6 yrs., at 4J per cent. ? 
S. What is the interest of $763 for 4 months, at Y per cent. ? 
9. What is the interest of $940>20 for 6 mo., at 6 per ceiit. ? 

10.. WJhat is the interest of $243.10 for 5 mb., at 8 per cent. ? 

11. What is the interest of $195.82 ibr 7 mo., at ^ per cent.? 

12. What is theinterest of $425.35 for 9 ino., at 6 per cent, t 

13. At 7 per cent, what is the int. of $738 for 1 yr. and 2 mo. ? 

14. At 6 per cent., what is the int. of $894 for 1 yr. and 8 mo. ? 

15. At 7 per cent.« what is the amount of $926 for 6 mo.? 

16. At 7 per cent,, what is the amt. of $648 for 2 mo. 15 d. ? 

17. At 6 per cent., what is the amt. of $1000 for 1 mo. 11 d. ? 

18. At 5 per cent., what is the amt of $1565.45 for 3 mo. ? 

19. At 6 per cent., what is the amt. of $872 for 4 mo. ? 

20. What is the int of $681 for 10 days, at 6 per cent. ? 

21. What is the kit. of $483.26 for 15 d., at 7 per c^t. 1 
22; What is the int. of $569.40 fo^ 20 d., at 6 per cent. ? 

23. What is the amt. of $95 for 1 yr. and 6 mo.^ at 5 per cent. ? 

24. What is the amt. of $148 for 8 mo. 12 d., at 6 per cent, ? 

25. What is the amt. of $700 for 30 d., at 7 per cent.? . 

26. What is the int. of $340 for 60 d., at 5i per cent ? 
2J. What is the int. of $4685 for 90 d., at 6i per cent ? 

28. What is the amt. of $3293 for 30 d:, at 7 per cent ? 

29. What is the amt of $5265 for 15 d., ki 6 per cent" ? 
So. What is the int of $8310 for 10 d., at 7 per cent ? 
8L What is the int of $50625 for 21 d., at 6 per c^t. ? 
82. What \A ihe amt. of $65256 for 4 mo., at 7 per cent ? 
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SI^COND MEISOD' (»P COMPt^nNO mrSREST. 

405* There is another method of computing interesty which 
is very simple and conyenient in its appUcation^ partienlarly when 
the interest is required for months and days, at 6 per cent. 

406* We have seen that for 1 year, the interest of $1 at 6 
percent, is 6tcen>te./or 1.66; (Art. 404;) therefore. 

For* 1 monfh, the interest of $1 is ^ of 6 cents, which is 4^.005 ; 

« 2 months, " " is ^, or | of 6 ccnts^ « « . -01; 

" Smonthsi " " is -^, or | of 6 cents, *« " .015; 

«« 4 months, " « is -|^, or -^ of 6 cents, /' « .08; 

" 5 months, " " i» "ft* of Scents,, /f « / O^J 

" Cmonthiif, «« « is V^, or | of 6 cents, . «. *» .03; 

H,ence, TAeinter^qf^l/crlfnmiik^iUiiperoentCyiibMilh, 
far every 2 numths, it is 1 cent; and for emynvmbsr of months, 
it is as ma$^y centSf ^r hundredths of a dollar^ as 2 is wntained 
times in the gintn number of months, 

4MI7* Since the interest of 1^1 for 1 moihth .(SO days) is 5 milLs, 
or 1.006, (Art. 406,) . ' 

For 6 days (| of'^ days) the interest of $1 ' is {^ of 5 mills,. or ^.001 ; 

•* 12 days (f of 30 days) " " is f of 5 miDs, or .003; 

• • ' « 18 days (I of 30 days) " " ^ is f of 5 mills, or .003 ; 

« 3 days (^ of 30 days) " " is -,1^ of 5 mills^ or .0005 ; 

That is, the interest of #1 for every. ^ daps, ia 1 niUl, or $.001 ; 
and for a|xy number of days, it is as uupy i$Ul^, or ihousamiihs 
of a dollar, a$ ^ ie contained times in the giv^en number of days. 

408* Hence, to find the interest of |1 for any number of 
days, at 6 per cent. 

Divide the given number of days by 6^ and set the first quotient 
figure in thousandths^ place, when the days are 6, or more than 6 ; 
hut in ten thousandths^ place, wlien they are less than 6. 

Ob8. jpbr 60 days (2jdo,) the int«r^ of $1 is 1 cent; (Art. 406;) when, 
therefor^, the numW of days is 60 or over, the 6rst quotient figiue nuisl 
Mcapy hundredths^ place. 

UiivtT.— 40S. How find the Interest of fl Pxi any naoiber of digr^ »t 6 per o«nt. t 



£x. 1, What is the hi4^^ of |1;85 for I jf^, 6 jm^atlis and 
18 days, at 6 per cent.? . ' ^ . 

Analysis. — ^The interest of $1 for 1 year is OjpercUum. 

6 cen,ts ;. far 6 months it is 3 cents ; and for . $i&5 Prin. 

.18 days:it.is 3 mills. (Axts. 406, 407.) Now,. . .093 Int.|l. 

'.06+.03+.0Q3=$.093. Sinoe therefore the 555 

interest of $1 for the given tiine is $.093, the 1665 

interest of $185 must be 185 times a^ much. . $17,205 Am, 

4fO&»i Frona tbeae jirihciples we may derive«a; 

SECOND RULE FOR COMPUTINa . INTEREST, 

.L To compute the intarest on any sum^ ai;6 per cent. 

Mv^tijplyt^. ]^ncij^l ^ ihs interest qf $1 foprAhs ffiven'-iime, 
at 61 per: ceni., m^ point off the pfod^ot <m t» nmltiptiaation of 
ci^^ctma^, ,(AFt.324.) *; w .^ 

II. To compute int. at aoky rate^ ^rwUr or iess than 6 per bent. 
' Mi9t fivd the interest on the 'given .^um ^^ .per ceik, ; then 
^d'io this interest or ^ubtraet from it, svch a fractional part of 
HsjHf;. as the reared rate exceeds or faUs ^hort cfi^per cent. 

The .amount ie found by adding the principal and interest to- 
gether aein the former method. (Art, 404.) 

0b8. 1. Th4anu?unt may aWbe found by multiplying the given prindjpal by 
the.amowU of one dollar fat the tifaid : 

2. Thereof of the first p«rt of this rule, is manifest ftom the priAbipIe that 
the interest of 2 dollars for any .given time and TAte, mmit be .tmice\a» much as 
the' Interest of 1 dollar for the same time and rate ; the interest of 50 dollars, 
50 time^ as much as that of i dollar, &c. 

3. Wheh the reqliired rate is 7 per cent.j mvb first find the interest at ffper cent., 
then»dd •}■ of it to itself; if 5 p^ cent, subtract' 4- of it from itself, &c., for the 
obvio(Mi iseason, that 7 per cent, is once and I- sixth, tnr -^ of 6 per cent. ; 5 
per cettt. is only -fi- of 6 percent, ^. 

4. When the decimal denoting the int. of $k t<^ ttie day*) is hng^ of is a tepe- 
tend, it is more accurate ta retain the common firaotion. (Art. 387. OIm. %^ 

2. . What is t^e interest pf $746 for 4 months a^id 18 'days» at 
epwpe^t,? , 1 ^w. ,$17,158. 

, . , : . .. U ■ 

UuB8T.^409. Wfiat is the second method of computing interest, at 6 per ceiU. 1 Wlftsa 
flw rfttj»'|Mr caot. is greater or less than 6 per cent, how prooeedl 
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a. WkKt ift dt«. intereift of 1940^^ 6 montlis and 12 da^s, ai 

7 per cent. ? 

Opem«<on. 

♦240 Prin. The interest of $1 for 6 mo. at 6 

.062 Int of 91. per ct., is .03 ; for 12 d. it is .002 ; 

480 and .0'3+.002=$.032. 

720 The required rate is 1 per cent. 

6)$7.680=Int. at 6 perct. more than C per cent. ; we there- 

1.280=si mi'6 per et. foce £nd the mtere^iaUe per dent, 

Ans. 18.960 Int. at 1 per ct. and add i of it to itself. 

4. What is the interest of $&80 for 3 mo., at 5 per c^it, ? 

5. What is the ifltarest of $218.09 for 1 tuo., at 6 |^r eent.? 
e. What is l^e iiiter^ of $8I(# fotlyt.2 tilo., at i per cent ? 
1i What it the inten9)E»l of t768 tbt 1 jr. 7 mo.> M 6 per cent.? 
8. What is the interest of $684 for 9 moi, ait 6 ^ cent ? 

9v At 7 p^ wkii.i wktA'm iks amMnt of #367 for 5 mo. t 
10. At 4 per eent., what is the amt of (11^5 for 1 yr. 2 mo. ? 
- » 1 1« At d per cent., what is tiie Amt of tl0&6 Ibr 10 mo. 24 d. ? 
12. At 6 per eetit» wluit is the int of $1340 for 1 mo. 15 d. f 
,^ 13. At 7 per e^t^ what is the int of $615 for 2 mo. 21 d. ? 

14. At 8 per cent, whalfc is. the ami. ol $96J for 4 mo. 10 d. ? 

15. What is the int of $2345.10 for 6 mo., at 6i per cent ? 

16. What is the int of $1567.1.8 for .4 mo., at *ljt per cent. ? 

17. What is the int of $$500 for 11 mo., at 10 fer cent ? 

18. What is the int of $39,375 for 2 yrs., at 12i per cent ? 
iP. What is the int of $113.61 for 5 yrs., at 15 per cent ? 

20. What is the int. of $1000 for 2 jrs., at 20 per eent ? 

21. What is the int of $1260.34 for 10 yrs., at 18 per cent f 

22. At 16 per cent, what is the int of $150 for 6 years. ? 

23. At 30 per cent., what is the int of $30d for 1 je^;? 

24. What is theckmt of $12645 for 10 d., at 6 per cent? 

25. What is the atiit of $16285 for 24 d., at 7 per cent ? 

26. At 41 per cent, nfhat is the int. of $10255 for 8 montlk? 

27. At 5i per cent, what is the int of $17371 for 3 mdnllft f 
^ 28. What is the amt, of $1 for 100 yrs., at 7 per cent ? 

* ' 29. What is the amt of 1 eent for 100 yrs., at 6 per cent ? * 
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410* Since the interest of $1 at 6 pet cen^ for 12 Ino. is 6 - 
b^nts, (Art. 406,) for 6 mo. it ihust be 3 cents ; ^o'*:?, ^Ife H cents ; 
for 2 mo., 1 cent; for 1 mo. or 30 d. ^cent; foi*\(ytfc, i cent; 
for 20 d. i cent, Sse, That is, the interest of tl at 6 pet dbnt. 
js as many cents as are eqtial to half the given number of months. 

41 1* Hence, to compute interest at 6 per cent, by months. 

Multiply^ the principal by half the number of months, and point 
off two more figures for decimals in theproifttct than, there are ded-^ 
mal places in the multiplicand. 

Obs. I. Wlien there ate yeiBkH and days, Md«iM the yean to tnonti», aoid 
the days to a common -fraction of a month* 

Ox, divide the days hy 3, and annex the quotient to the months eonsidered 
as hundredths ; half of the number thus produced vnU be the decimal mvUiptier, 

2. The latter method is the same as dividing the days hf 6, wnd setting the 
first quotient figure in tkmaandtVs place ; for, we divide the days by 3 mA 3» 
and 3X3=6. (Arts. 407, 408.) 

30. What is the int. of $400,384 for8 moa^aad l&d^ at dper ot. ? 

Operation. 

t400.3«4 We multiply by 4}-, fcfr> 8 months+16 

4+ days«=&Jr months, tod 8i-r2=4f. And 

1841536 since there are three decimals in the mul- 

116096 tiplicaild, we point off 6 in the product. 



^19.56632 Ans. 

31. What is the interest of $780 for 4 months, at 6 per cent, t 

32. What is the interest of $1406 for 3 mo., at 6 per cent. ? 
_ 33. What is the interest of $109 for 2 aao., at 1 per cent. ? 

34. What is the interest of $119.45 for 8 mo., a* 6 per cent. ? 

35. What is the interest of $618 for 1 yf. 3 mo., at 6 per cent. ? 
36.. What is the interest of $861 for 2 yrs. 6 mo., tft 6 per cent. ? 
3T. What is the interest of $936.40 for 3 yrs., at 6 per cent. ? 

38. What is the interest of $4526 for 6 mo. 2 d., at 6 per cent, ? 

39. What is the interest of $8246 for 10 mo., at 1 per cent. ? 

40. What is the interest of $31286 fox' 3 mo., at 5 per cent. ? 

41. What is the interest of $1T500 for 1 yr. 3 mo., at 1 per (i^t, f 

42. What is the amount of $3286 for 8 mo. 15 J., at 6 per ct. ? 

43. What is the amount of $15876 for 6 mo. 18 d., at€ per«t t 
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413» We bftve seen that the interest of |1 at 6 per cent, for 
any nujnber^f daj^s is equal to as many mills, as 6 is. contained 
limes in the given dayis. {Art. 407.) Hence, . 

413* To compate interest at 6 per cent, by cteyt. 

Multiply the principal by one tixth of the yivm vMmber ofdayt^ 
and point off three more figures for decimals in the product than 
there are decimal places in the principal. (Art. 411. Obs.'2.) 

Or, multiply the principal by the given number of days, divide 
the product by 6, aitd point off ihe quotient as above, 

Ob8. The product is in mills and parts of A milk The object, therefore, of 
poiBtiag off tkte9 more places fw decioiftli in the •product thgaa there %n dod- 
mals in the principal, is to reduce it. to dollars.. (Art. 39K3.) * 

44. What is the interest of $976.^2 for 33 days, at 6 per cent. ? 
. iSWtUMMi.-^ of 33 d.=5i; and $970.22 X6ix=S360.21 mills. 

Pdstbg 6ff 3 more decimals, we hiive $6.36921. Ans, 

45. What is the interest of $536.30 for 24 days, at 6 per cent. ? 
' -46. What t^ the in^eres^ of f ^#85 for 63 d., at 6 per cent. ? 

47. What is the interest of $8126.21 for 8 d., at 6 per cent. ? 
4^ Wha^ is the^ inter^ of $256^8 1, f^r 93 d., at 6 per cent. ? 
4/9. What is the interest of $764.8d for 114 d., at 6 per cent. ? 

. , APPUCATIONS OF INTEREST. 

414* In the application of interest to business transactions 
the following particulars deserve attention. 

1. A promissory note is a writing which contains a promise of the payment 
of money or other property to another, at or hefore a time specified, in consid- 
eration of value received by Ihe promiser or vuJxr of the note. 

Unlen a note eontains the wonis ** value received," by some autihorities it 
it deemed i9itw2u2; consequently these words should always be inserted. 

2. The person who signs a note is called the maker ^ dreacer^ or giver of the 
note. The person to whom a note is made payable, is called the payee; the 
person who has the legal possession of a note, is called the holder of it. 

' 3. A not^ which ia made payable *^td order j'* *^ or bearer f** is. said tohe nego^ 
HabU ; tiuit SB, the hold«r m^iYseU or tr^n^r it ta wIhmb he pleases, attd it can 
be c<rfl6Cte4 by any one. who has lawful possession of it. Notes without these 
words are not negotiable. (See Nos. 1, 2,) 

,' 4. If the holder of a negotiable note which is made payable to order wiAes 
to sell or transfer it, the law requires him to endorse H, or write his name on 
Ui» ImwI: of it. Tfai person to whom it is transfened, or tho holder of il» is 
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then empowered to collect it of the drawer ; if the drawer u umMe, or refuses 
t*to pay k, then the endorser is responsible for its payment. (See Nb. 1.) 

5. When a note is made payable to the bea/er, tbe holder ean sell or trans- 
fer it without endorsing it, or incurring the liability for its payment. Bank 
notes orbills are of this description. (See No. 2.) 

6. When a note is made payable to any particular person without the words 
order or bearer it is not tiegotiablc; for, it cannot be collected or sued except in 
the name of the person to whom it is made payable. (See No. 8.) 

7. A note sliould always specify the time at which it is to be paid; bjutif no 
time is mientioned, the presumption is that it is intended to be paid on demand, 
and the giver must pay it when demanded. 

8. According to oustom and the ;staUi£efi of nuMit pi the Stoles^ a ndte or 
draft is not presented for collection until three days afler the time specified for 
its payment. These three days ari called days of grace. Interest is therefore 
reckoned for three days more than the time specified in the note. When the 
last day of grace comes on Sunday, or a national holiday, as the 4th Of July, 
&^.. it is customary to pay a note on .the da|^^pxevioui 

9. If a note is not paid at maturity or the time specijiedy it 19 necessary for 
the holder to notify the endorser of the fact in a legal manner, as soon as cir- 
cumstiances will admit ; otherwise the responsibility of the endorser ceases. 

10. Notes do not draw interest unless they contain the words " with inter- 
est." But if a note is not paid when it becomes due, it then draws legal in- 
terest till paid, though no mention is made of interest. (Art. 400. Obs.) 

11. ^otes which contain the words '' with interest f" though the rate is not 
mentioned, are entitled to the legal rate established by the State in which the 
note is made. In writing notes therefore it is uhneoessary to specify th^nkte, 
unless by agreement it is^ to be less than the legal rate. 

12. When a note is made payable on a given day, and in a specified article 
of merchandise, as grain, stock, &«., if the article specified is not tendered at 
the given time and place, the holder can demand payment in money. Such 
noies, are not negotiable! nor is the drawer entitled to the^ays of grace. 

13. Whea two or mare persons jointly and ^Tarittty gm» their noto, Itmay 
be collected of either of them. (See No. 4.) - . ' 

14. The sum for which a note is given, is called the principal, 01 face of the 
note;' and should always be written out in words. 

415* When it is required to compute the interest on a note, 
we must first find the 7f we for which the note has been on inter- 
est, by ftiil>tracting the' earliefr from the &ri^ dstte'; (Art 303;) 
then cast the interest on, tbe face of the note for thie time^ by 
either of the preceding methods. (ArtsL 404; 409.) ■ • 

Obs. In determining the time, the day on which a note is dated, and that 
ctn which ;it becomes due should nojt both h« reckoned ; it.» cUstpmaiy to ex- 
clude the former. 
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Ex. 1. What is the interest due on a note of $625 from Feb. 2d9 
1846, to June 20th, 1647, at 6 per cent ? ^ 

Operation. $625 Prin. 

Yn, mo. ^ .088 Int. of ft 

1847 " 6 " 20 rg=g 

1846 '' 2 " 2 

^°*" ^ ^ 5000 • 



Thne 1 " 4 " 18 



$51,876 Jns. 

Compute the intef«st on the following notes : 
(No. 1.) 



$450. New York, June 3d, 1847. 

2. Sixty days after d&VH^l promise to pay George Baker, or 
order, Four Hundred and Fifty Dollars, with interest, value re- 
ceiyed. . AuEXAi^nEB Qamiltok, 

(No. 2.) 



$630. Boston, Aug* 5th, 1847. 

3. Thirty days after date, I promise to pay Messrs. Holmes & 
Homer, or bearer. Six Hundred and Thirty DoUacs, with interest, 
value received. Jambs Ukdbrwood. 

(No. 3.) 

pHiLADEtPHiA, Sept. 16 th, 1847. 



4. Four months bfter date, I promise to pay Horace Williams, 
Eight Hundred and Fifty Dollars, with interest, value received. 

John C. Axxen. 

(No. 4.) 



$1000. Cincinnati, Oct 8d, 1.847. 

5. For value reeled, we jointly and sevemlly promise to puf 
to the ordfer of Wm. D. Moore & Co., One Thous«id Dollars, in 
one year from date. With interest. Josbph Hknry, 

Sandfobd Atwatbr. 

6; Wbatis th^ interest on a note of f^84 from Jan. 1st, 1846, 
to March 7th, 1847, at 7 per cent. ? 
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7. What is the interest on a note of $820 from April 16th» 
184a, to Jan. 10th,. 1847, at 6 per cent-^? 

8. What is the interest ou a note of $615.44 from Oct. lat# 
1S36> to June lath, 1840, at 4 per cent. ? 

9. What is the interest on a note of $1830.68 from Aug. 16th, 
1841, to Jtfhe 19th, 1842, at 7 p6r cent. ^ , " 

10. What is the aoKmnt duie on a note of ^90 froAi Sept. 2d, 
1846, to March 14th, 1847, at 5 per o^t. ? 

11. What is the amdunt due on a note ii $21^00^ from Aug. 
17th, 184d, to J^o. 17th, 1846, at 7 p^ c«nt. ? ' \' 

12. What is the amount due on a note of $6200 from Feh. 8d, 
1846, to Jan. 9th, 1847, at 6 per cent. ? , 

PARTIAL PAYMfiNTS. r^ -. 

416* When partial payments are made and endorsed upon 
Kotes and Bonds, the rule for computing the interest adopted hy 
the Supreme Court of the United States, is the following. 

I. '' The rule for casting inierest, ishen penttM poAfintMs Mave 
leen made, is to apply the payment, in the first plaee, to the dis- 
charge of the interest then due. ^ 

II. *^ If the payment exceeds the invest, the surplus goes towards 
-UsehoTging the principal, and the subsequent interest is to; he com- 
puted on the hedeenee of principal remaining due, 

III. " If the payment he less than the, interest, the surplus of 
interest must not be taken to augment the principal; but interest 
continues on the former principal until the period when the pay- 
ments, taken together, exceed the interest due, and then the surplus 
is to be applied towards discharging the principal ; and interest ie 
to be computed on the balance as aforesaidj' 

Nok.^the above mte is adopted by^ New fitrk, MeaaadiiaeUe, tind nuMI 
of the other States of the Union. It is given in the language of the distinr 
guished Chancellor Keni.-^JdknsoiCs Chancery Reports, Vol I. p. 17. 

auisT.— 416. What is the geneml method of easting interest on Notes tad. Bonds, whsa 
partial payments have been made 1 
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t96g^ Njbw York, March 8th, 1843. 

13. For value receive^, I promise to pay George B. Orahniss, 
or order, Nine Hundred and Sixty-five Dollars, on demand, with 
interest at 7 per cent. Henry Browk. 

The following payments were endorsed on this not^ : 
. Sept. 8th, 1843, reemved |7d^0. 

June 18th, }844, received 1120.38. 

Mwch. 241h, 1846, received $80. 
What was due on takii^ up the ndte/Eeb. 9th, 1646 ? • 

Operation. 

Principal, - - - - - - $965.00 

Interest to first payment, Sept. 8th. (6 months,) 33.775 

Amount due on note Sept. 8tli, ... $998,775 

1st payment, (to be" deducted from amount,) - 75.30 

Balance due after 1st pay*f., Sept. 8th, 1843, - $923,475 
Interest on Balance to 2d pav't., June } ^^^ „^o 

18th. (9 mo. 10 d.,) \ *^^-^^^ ■ 

Sdpay't., (being less than int then due,) 20.38 
Surplus int. unpaid Jane 18tfa, 1844, $29,898 

Int. continued on Bal. from June 18th, \ 



to March 24th, 1845, (9 mo. 6 d.,) J Jl£^ '^^'^^^ 

Amount due March 24tb, 1845, -. - - $1002.932 
3d pay't., (being greater than the int. now due,) > 

is to be deducted from the amount, J ^0-00 

Balance due March 24th, 1845, - -. - $922,932 

Int. on Bal. to Feb. 9th, (10 mo. 15 d.,) - - 56.529 

Bal. due on taking up the note, Feb. 9th, 1846, $979,461 

$650. Boston, Jan. 1st, 1842. 

14. For value received, I promise to pay John Lincoln, or 
order. Six Hundred and Fifty Dollars on demand, with interest 
at 6 per cent. George Lewis. 

Endorsed, Aug. 13th, 1842, $100. 
Endorsed, April ISth, 1843, «120. . 
What was due on the note, Jan. 20th, 1844 ? 
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12460. PftiLADKLPHiA, April 10th, 1844. 

- 16. Fotr itiOBthB after date, I promise to pay James Buchanan, 
or onier, Two Thousand Four Himdred and Sixty Dollars, with itf- • 
terest, at 6 per cent., value received. 

George W;hjams. 

Endorsed, Aug. 20th, 1845, $840. 
Dec 26ttf, 1845-, $400. 
May 2d, 1846, $1000. 
How much was due Aug. 20th, 1846 ? 



$5000. New Orleans, May l8t> 1845. 

16. Six months after date, I {)romise to pay JohnFdirfidd, or 
otder. Five Thoiisand Dollars, with interest at 5 per cent., value 
received. William Adams. 

Endorsed, Oct. 1st, 1845, $700. 
' '' Feb. 7th, 1846, $45. 

*' Sept. 13th, 1846, $480. 

What was the balance due Jah. 1st, 1847 ? 

CONNECTICUT RULE. 

417* I. " Compute the interest on the principal to the time of the fint pay- 
ment ; if that be one year or more from the time the interest commenced, add 
it to the principal, imd deduct the payment firom the sum tot«d. If there be 
after payments mado, compute the interest on the balance due to the next pay- 
ment, and then deduct the payment as above ; and in like manner, from one 
payment to another, till all the payments are absorbed ; provided the time be- 
tween one payment and another be one year or more.'*" 

%l. ^* If any payments be made befixe one year's interest has accrued, then • 
compute the interest on the principal sum due on the obttgatton, for one year, 
add it to the principal, and compute the interest on the sum paid, from the 
time it was paid up to (he end of the year; add it to the sum paid, and deduct 
that sum from the principal and interest added as above.'* 

1X1. <* If a year extends beyond the time of payment, then find the amount 
of the principal remaining unpaid up to the time of settlement, likewise the 
■mount of the endorsements from the time they were paid to the time of settle- 
ment, and deduct the sum of these several amounts from the amount of the 
principal." 

" If any payments be made of a less turn than the interest arisen at the time 
«f such pa3rment, no interest is to be computed, but only on the prindpal ram' 
fc» any period."— Kfiy* J i8^p»rto. 
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THIRP RULE. 

41 §• Fitst Jiftid ike amoumi oj.th/i given pnw^^ tken 

fir^ ike amovmi of e<ich paymfin^ from tkf time it was endorsed to the time of 
setUemerU. FinaUy^'Subl/ract the amount of the several payments from Via 
am&unt of the principal^ and the remainder toill te the 9um due. 

Note. — It will be an excellent exerdge for the pupil to cast the interest on 
the preceding notes by each of the above rulef. 

419* To compute Interest <m SierUng Monef, 

17. Wliat is the interest of £241, 10s. 6d. for 1 year, at 6 per 
eent. ? 

. QperaH<m. 

4l24i.a25 Prin. We first p^duQ^ the 10$, 6d.to tlie 

.06 Rate. dedm^ of , a, jonifd,. (4j^. 346,) ihsnk 

iil4.49150 Int. 1 yr. multiply the principal by the rate^ 

20s.=£l. . and point off i\^ p;rf)4|^<t as ii^ Art. 

8. 9.83000 404. The 14 oi^ the left of the deci- 

*12d.=ls. mal poiiit^ denotes pounds; the fig< 

d. 9.96000 ures on the, right are. decii^c^ds of/a 

4f.=ld. pound, and must be reduced to shil- 

far. 3.84000 liAgs, pence, and farthings. (Art. 348.} 

^ti2«.,£U, 0s.9id. Henee, 

419« a. To compute the interest on p^iu^d^ shiUingSr penoet 
and farthings. 

Reduce the given shillings, pence, and fariMngs to the decimal 
of a pound ; (Art. 346 ;) then find,, the interest fls on dollars and 
emtS'; finality, reduce the decimal figures in the amm^. to shillings, 
jxmee, and farthings, (Art. 348.) 

18. What is the amount of £156, 156^ for 1 year and 4 months^ 
at 5 per cent. ? Jns. £167, 4s. 

19. What is the int. of £275, 12s. 6d. for 1 yr,, at 7 per cent.? 

20. What is the int. of £89, 7s. 6^d. for 2 yrs., at 5 per cent. ? 

21. What is the int. of £500 for 6 mo., at 5 per cent. ? 

22. What is the amt. of £1825, 10s. for 8 mo., at 6 per cent.? 
2B. What is the amt. of £200Q for 10 yrs., at 4i per cent. ? 

* i". ' w . ■ — : TT. — 5 — :: — Trr m : '—--' : i. j - .l 

QnesT.— 419. a. How U interest computed on poi^9^»h|Ulii|[9j«nd p^i^ X . 
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PR0BLE1I9 IN INTEREST. 

420* It will be observed that%ere are four parts or temu 
connected with each of the preceding operations, viz : the princi' 
pal, the raie per cmt^, the. time^ and the. inkusi, or the ammmt. 
These parts or terms have such a relation to easbjothAr, iHmt if 
S4^j. thr^ of. them, are given, the.o^A^r m^y. b^ fau|id. The. qnes- 
tkm, thereifore, which may aiise *in i^bexest, are nuaierqus ; but 
they may be reduced to a few general principles, or Problems, 

Qbs. a ntunber or quantity i« said to be ^ti?m, when its Value is stated^ or 
may.be eaalyiialened frou.the conditions lOftbe question Jin^x cpnsklQration. 
Thi|s, w|»ep^the pnnci|>al a|ii4 interest are known, the atnomU ma^ be said to 
be givefL, byause it is merely the sum of the principal and interest. So, if the 
prindpal and the amount are known, the interest may be said to B^ given^ be- 
cause it is the differcTUX between the amount and the prindpali 

PROBLEM I. 

4B1*.. To find th^xsTzvfiss, the principal^ .rai^^*pef; cent, and 
the time being given, 

l%is problem embraces all the preceding 6xanf>l0a perti^inipg 
to Interest, and has already been illustrated. 

PROBLEM II. 

To find' the ra.tb per geht., the prmcipal^ the infere^tit aindthe 
time being given, 

Ex. 1. A man borrowed $60 for 5 years, and paid $86 for the 
use of it : what was the rate per cent. ? 

Anfxl^si^^ — The interest of $80 at 1 per cent, for 1 , year is 80 
cents ; (Art. 404 ;) consequently for 6 years it is 6 times as much, 
and. $30 X 6=$4. Now, since $4 is 1 per cent, on the principal for 
the given time, $36 must be ^ of 1 per cent., which is equal to 
9.per cent. (Art. 196.) 

Or, we may reason thus : Since $4 is 1 per cent, on the princi- 
pal for the given time» $36 must be as many per cent, as $4 is 
contained times in $36 ; $Lnd $36~$4=9. Ans, 9. per cent^ 

aiTKST— 430. How many terms are connected with each of the preceding exavphMt 
WlMtaretheyl When three are given, can the fourth to fimodl Obt, IKhmUtkaam' 
torerqnanti^nldtoJMflyiiit ' t 
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Proof. — J;80X.09sa=t7.20, the iHtereabtof #80 for 1 year at 
9 per cent., and $7.20X5=1^.00, the mterest for 6 years, which 
is equal to the' sum paid. Hence, 

488* To find the rate jper cent, when the principal, interest, 
and time are giTen. 

Divide the given intereit hy the mtiereet of the principal at 1 
per cent for the given Utthe, And 1^ quotient will he the required 
per cent. 

Ohty find the intereet of the principal at 1 per ee»L for the 
given time ; then make the interest tkuefnend the denominator and 
the given interest the numerator of a common fraction ; reduce this 
fraction to a whole or mixed numher, and the result will'^e the per 
cent, required. (Ai:t. 196.) 

2. If I loan $500 for 2 years, and receive $50 interest, what is 
the rate per cent. ? Ans. 6 per cent. 

8. A man borrowed 9690 for 8 months, find paid $24.80 for 
the use of it : what per cent, interest did he pay ? 

4. At what per oeQt.^intereft must $2860 be loaned, to gain 
147 in 4 months ? 

5. At what per cent, interest must $1925 be loaned, to gain 
$154 in 1 year? 

6.' A man has ^2000 from which he receives $900 -interest 
annually : what per cent, is that ? 

7^ A man deposited $2600 in a savings bank, and received $143 
interest annually : what per cent, was that ? 

8. A man invested $4500 in the Bank of New York, and re- 
ceived a semii-annual dividend of $157.50 : what per cent, was the 
dividend ? 

9. A man paid $16^50 for a house, and rented it for $975 a 
year ; what per cent, did it pay ? 

10. A hotel which cost $250000, was rented for $12600 a year : 
what per cent, did it pay on the cost ? 

* 11. A capitalist invested $500000 in manufacturing, and re- 
ceived a semi-annual dividend of $1250d'^ what per cent, was his 
dividend ? 

ftwiCT. <» Wben tli* piiMlpal, ialMWlaiMi ame are given^liow ti t h> wi li j Mct.»uad1 
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PROBLEM III. 

To find the principal, the interest, the rate per cent., and the 
time being given, 

12. What sum must be put at interest, at 6 per cent., to gain 
$76 in 2 years ? 

Analysis, — The. interest of $1 for 2 years at 6 per cent., (the 
given time and rate,) is 12 cents. Now 12 cents interest is -1*5%- 
of its principal $1 ; consequently, $75, the given interest, must be 
-^ of the principal required. The question therefore resolves 
itself into this : $75 is 1^ of what number of dollars ? If $75 is 
tVo» T-hr is tV of $75, which is $6i; and -j-W=$6iXl00, which 
is $625, the principal required. 

Or, we may reason thus: Since 12 cents is the interest of 1 
dollar for the given time and rate, 75 dollars must be the interest 
of as many dollars for the same time and rate, as 12 cents is con- 
tained times in 75 dollars. And $75H-. 12=625. Ans. $625. 

Proof. — $625X.06=$37.50, the interest for 1 year at the 
given per cent., and $37.50X2=$75, the given interest. Hence^ 

423 • To find the principal, when the interest, rate per cent., 
and time are given. 

Divide the given interest by the interest of %\ for the given 
time and rate, expressed in decimals ; and the quotient mil be the 
principal required. 

Or, make the interest ofil for the given time and rate, the numer- 
ator, and 100 the denominator of a common frojctum ; then divide 
the given interest by this fraction, and the quotient will be the prin- 
cipal required. (Art. 234.) 

13. What sum must be put at 7 per cent interest, to gain $63 
in 6 months ? 

14. What sum must be put at 5 per cent, interest, to gain $90 
in 4 months ? 

15. What sum must be invested in 6 per cent, stock, to gain 
$300 in 6 months ? 

OussT.— 4S3. When Um iatereat, rate per cent, and time an ftven, Iww it ihe piiofll 
felfbuBdl 

12 
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16. What sum must be invested in 7 per cent, stock, to gain 
$560 in one year ? 

17. A man founded a professorship Trith a salary of $1000 a 
year : what sum must be invested at 7 per cent, to produce it ? 

18. What sum must be put at 6 per cent, interest to pay a 
salary of $1200 a year ? 

19. What sum must be invested in 5 per cent, stock to make a 
sendi-annual dividend of $750 ? 

20. A man beq|ieathed his wife $1250 a year : what sum must 
be invested at 6 per cent, interest to pay it ? 

PROBLEM IV. 

To find the hue, the principcU, the interest, and the rate per 
cent, being given. 

21. A man loaned $200 at 6 per cent., and received $42 inter- 
est : how long was it loaned ? 

Analysis, — ^The interest of $200 at 6 per cent, for 1 year is $12. 
(Art. 404.) Now, since $12 interest requires the principal 1 year 
at the given per cent., $42 interest will require the same princi- 
pal ^ of 1 year, which is equal to 3i years. (Art. 196.) 

Or, we may reason thus : If $12 interest requires the use of the 
given principal 1 year, $42 interest will require the same prin- 
cipal as many years as $12 is contained times in $42. And 
$42-r$12=3.5. Ans. 3.5 years. Hence, 

424« To find the time, when the principal, interest, and rate 
per cent, are given. 

Divide the given interest by the interest of the principal at the 
given rate for 1 year, and the quotient will be the time required. 

Or, make the given interest the numerator, and the interest of the 
principal for 1 year at the given rate the denominator of a common 
fraction ; reduce this fra>ction to a whole or mixed number, and it 
will be the time required. 

Obs. If the quotient contains a decimal of a year, it should be reduced to 
months and days. (Art. 348.) 

avi^T.— 484. When the principal, Interest, atid mte per cent are given, hove is the time 
foand 1 O60, When the quotieat contains a decimal of a year, what should be done with it 1 
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22. A man loaned $765.50, at 6 per cent., and received $183.72 
interest : how long was it loaned ? 

23. In what time will $850 gain $29.75, at 7 per cent, per 
ftnnum? 

24. A man received $136.75 for the use of $1820, which 
was 6 per cent, interest for the time : what was the time ? 

25. In what time will $6280 gain $471, at 6 per cent, interest? 

26. How long will it take $100, at 5 per cent., to gain $100 
interest ; that is, to double itself ? 

Operation. The interest of $100 for 1 year, at 5 per cent., 

$5)$100 is $5. (Art. 404.) 

20 Ans, 20 years. 

Proof. — $,100 X -05 X 20=$100, the given principal. (Art. 404.) 

TABLE, 

Showing in what iivm any given principal UfiU dowtU iisdf at any rate^ 
from, 1 /<7 20 per tent. Simple Interest. 



Per eenL 


Yean. 


Per cent 


Tears. 


Per cent 


Yean. 


Per cent. 


Yean. 


1 


100 


G 


16f 


11 


9tH 


16 


6i 


2 


50 


7 


14f 


12 


8i 


17 


W 


3 


33i 


8 


12i 


13 


V-A 


18 


5* 


4 


25 


9 


IH 


14 


H 


19 


6A 


5 


20 


10 


10 


15 


6f 


20 


5 



27. How long will it take $366 to double itself, at 6 per cent. ? 

28. How long will it take $1181 to double itself, at 7 percent. ? 

29. In what time will $2365.24 double itself at 7 per cent. ? 

30. In what time will $5640 double itself, at 10 per cent. ? 

31. How long will it take $10000 to gain $5000, at 6 per cent, 
interest ? 

32. A man hired $15000, at- 7 per cent, and retained it till the 
principal and interest amounted to $25000 : . how long did he 
have it ? 

33. A man loaned his clerk $25000 to go into business, and 
agreed to let him have it, at 5 per ct., till it amounted to $60000 : 
bow long did he have it ? 
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COMPOUND INTEREST. ^ ^ ^ / 

425* Compowkd Interest is the interest arising not only from 
the principal, but also from the interest itself, after it bec<»nea 
due. 

Obs. Compoand Interest i» often caDed inieresi upon interest. When inter- 
eat is paid on the principal onlyj it h called Simple hUereSt, 

Ex. 1. What is the compound interest of $842 for 4 years, at 
6 per cent. ? 

OpercUion, 
1842.00 Principal. 
$842 X. 06= 50. 52 Int. for 1st year. 
892.52 Amt. for 1 year. 
$892«52X.06= 58.55 Int. for 2d year. . 

946.07 Amt. for 2 years. 
$946.07 X. 06= 56.76 Int. for 3d year. 
1002.83 Amt. for 3 years. 
$1002.83 X. 06= 60.17 Int. for 4th year. 
1063.00 Amt. for 4 years. 
842.00 Prin. deducted. 
Atm. $221.00 Compound int. for 4 years. 

4-36» Hence, to calculate compound interest. 

Cast the interest on the given prvneipal for 1 year, or the spedfisd 
time, and add it to the principal ; then cast the interest on this 
amount for the next year, or specified time, and add it to the prin- 
cipal as before. Proceed in this manner with each successive year 
of the proposed time. Finally, subtract the given principal from 
the last amount, and the remainder unit be the compound interest. 

2. What is the ocxnpound interest of $600 for 5 years, at 7 per 
cent. ? Ans. $241.53. 

3. What is the compound int. of $1260 for 5 yra., at 7per cent. ? 

4. What is the amount of $1534 for 6 yrs., at 6 percent, com- 
pound interest ? 

5. What is the amount of $4000 for 2 yrs., at 7 per cent., paya- 
ble semi-annually ? 

OouT.— 4m Hour Is conpowMl Intnmt caicatoled ? 
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TABLE, 
tike aTMunt of $1, or £1, at 3, 4, 5, 6, and 7 ;wr wnL compound 
interest, for any number of years, from I to 40. 



Tra. 

1. 


3 per «eat. 


4pereeat. 


' 5 per cent 


6pero0B(. 


7 per cent. 


1.030,000 


1.040,000 


1.050,000 


1.060,000 


1.07,000 


2. 


1.060,900 


1.081,600 


1.102,500 


1.123,600 


1.14,490 


3. 


1.092,727 


1.124,864 


1.157,625 


1.191,016 


1.22,504 


4. 


1.125,509 


1.169,859 


1.215,506 


1.262,477 


1.31,079 


5. 


1.159,274 


1.216,653 


1.276,282 


1.338,226 


1.40,255 


6. 


1.194,052 


1.265,319 


1.340,096 


1.418,519 


1.50,073 


7. 


1.229,874 


1.315,932 


1.407,100 


1.503,630' 


1.60,578 


8. 


1.266,770 


1.368,569 


1.477,455 


1.593,848 


1.71,818 


9. 


1.304,773 


1.423,312 


1.551,328 


1.689,479 


1.83,845 


10. 


1.343,916 


1.480,244 


1.628,895 


1.790,848 


1.96,715 


11. 


1.384,234 


1.539,454 


1.710,339 


1.898,299 


2.10,485 


12. 


1.425,761 


1.601,032 


1.795,856 


2.012,196 


2.25,219 


13. 


1.468,534 


1.665,074 


1.865,649 


2.132,928 


2.40,984 


14. 


1.512,590 


1.731,676 


1.979,932 


2.260,904 


2.57,853 


15. 


1.557,967 


1.800.944 


2.078,928 


2.396,558 


2.75,903 


16. 


1.604,706 


1.872,981 


2-182,875 


2.540,352 


2.95,216 


17. 


1.662,848 


1.947,900 


2.292,018 


2.692,773 


3.15,881 


18. 


1.702,433 


2.025,817 


2.406,619 


2.854,339 


3.37,293 


Id. 


1.753,506 


2.106,849 


2.526,9.30 


3.025,600 


3.61,652 


20. 


1.806,111 


2.191,123 


2.653,298 


3.207,135 


3.86,968 


21. 


1.860,295 


2.278,768 


2.785,963 


3.399,564 


4.14.056 


22. 


1.916,103 


2.369,919 


2.925,261 


3.603,537 


4.43,040 


23. 


1.973,587 


2.464,716 


3.071,524 


3.819,750 


4.74,052 


24. 


2.032,794 


2.563,304 


3.225,100 


4.048,935 


5.07,236 


25. 


2.093,778 


2.665,836 


3.386,355 


4.291,871 


5.42,743 


26. 


2.156,592 


2.772,470 


3.-555,673 


4.549,383 


5.80,735 


27. 


2.221,289 


2.883,369 


3.733,456 


4.822,346 


6.21,386 


28. 


2.287,928 


2.998,703 


3.920,129 


5.111,687 


6.64,883 


29. 


2.356,566 


3.118,651 


4.116,136 


5.418,388 


7.11,425 


30. 


2.427,202 


3.243,398 


4.321,942 


5.743,491 


7.61,225 


31. 


2.500,080 


3.373,133 


4.538,039 


6.088,101 


8.14,571 


32. 


2.575,083 


3.508,059 


4.764,941 


6.453,386 


8.71,527 


33. 


2.652,335 


3.648,381 


5.003,189 


6.840,590 


9.32.533 


34. 


2.731,905 


3.794,316 


5.253,348 


7.251,025 


9.97,811 


35. 


2.813,862 


3.946,089 


5.516,015 


7.686,087 


10.6,765 


36. 


2.898,278 


4.103,933 


5.791,816 


8.147,252 


11.4,239 


37. 


2.985,227 


4.268,090 


6.081,407 


8.636,087 


12.2,236 


38. 


3.074,783 


4.438,813 


6.385,477 


9.154,252 


13.0,792 


39. 


3.167,027 


4.616,366 


6.704,751 


9.703,507 


13.9,948 


40. 


3.262,038 


4.801,021 


7.039,989 


10.285,72 


14.9,744 
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437* To calculate compound interest by the preceding table. 

Find the amonnt of t\ or £1 for the given number qf years by 
the taJbh, multiply it by the given- principal, and the product will 
he the amount required. Subtract the principal from the amount 
thus found, and tlie remainder will be the compound interest, 

6. What is the compound interest of $500 for 15 years^ at 6 
per cent. ? What is the amount? 

Operation, 
$2.396658 Amt. of $1 for 16 yrs. by Table. 
500 The given principal. 
$1198.279000 Amt. required. 
$500 Principal to be subtracted. 

$698,279 Interest required. 

7. What is the amount of $960 for 10 yrs., at 7 per ct. ? 

8. What is the amount of $1000 for 9 yrs., at 5 per ct. ? 

9. What is the compound int. of $1460 for 12 yrs., at 4 per ct. ? 

10. What is the compound int. of $2500 for 1 5 yrs., at 6 per ct. ? 

11. What is the amount of $5000 for 20 yrs., at 6 per ct. ? 

12. What is the amount of $10000 for 40 yrs., at 7 per ct. ? 

DISCOUNT. 

428* Discount is the abatement or deduction made for the 
payment of money before it is due. For example, if I owe a man 
$100, payable in one year without interest, the present worth of 
the note is less than $100; for, if $100 were put at interest for 
1 year, at 6 per cent., it would amount to $106 ; at 7 per cent., 
to $107, &c. In consideration, therefore, of the present payment 
of the note, justice requires that he should make some abatement 
from it. This abatement is called Discount. 

429* The present worth of a debt payable at some future time 
without interest, is that sum which, being put at legal interest, 
toill amount to the debt, at the time it becomes due. 

acKST.— 4%. What is discount ? 429. What is the present worth of a debt, payable a 
lome future time, without interest 1 
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Ex. 1. What is the present worth of 1756, payable in 1 year 
hnd 4 months, without interest, when money is worth 6 per cent, 
per annum ? 

Analysis. — The amount, we have seen, is the sum of the prin- 
cipal and interest. (Art. 399.) Now the amount of $1 for 1 year 
and 4 months, at 6 per cent., is $1.08 ; (Art. 404 ;) that is, the 
amount is -{^f of the principal f 1. The question then resolves 
itself into this : $756 is -Hf of what principal ? If $756 is -W 
of a certain sum, -rio is tot of 1756 ; now $756-M08=$7, and 
fj^=$7 X iOO, which is $700. 

Or, we may reason thus: Since $1.08 (amount) requires $1 
principal for the given time, $756 (amount) will require as many 
dollars as $1.08 is contained times in $756 ; and $7 56 ~- $1.08= 
$700, the same as before. 

Proof. — ^$700 X .08 =$56, interest for 1 year and 4 months ; and 
$700+56=$756, the sum whose present worth is required. Hence, 

430* To find the present worth of any sum, payable at a future 
time without interest. 

First find the amount of $1 for the time, at the ffiven rate, as 
in simple interest ; tlien divide the given sum hy this amount, and 
the quotient will he the present worth. (Art. 404.) 

The present worth subtracted from the debt, will give the true 
discount. 

Obs. This process is often classed among the Problems of Interest, in which 
the amount, (which answers to the given sum or debt,) the rate per cent., and 
the time are given, to find the pHftcipaly which answers to the present worth. 

2. What is the present worth of $424.83, payable in 4 months, 
when money is worth 6 per cent. ? What is the discount ? 

Solution. — $424.83-^$1.02=$416.50, Present worth. 
And $424.83— 4416.50=$8.33, Discount. 

8. What is the present worth of $1000, payable in 1 year, 
when the rate of interest is 7 per cent. ? 

4. What is the present worth of $1645, payable in 1 year and 
6 months, when the rate of interest is 7 per cent. ? 

duBST.— 430. How do you find the present worth of a debt 1 How find the discount ? 
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5. What is the discount on a note for <2300, payable in 6 
months, when the rate of interest is 8 per cent. ? 

6. What is the discount, at 6 per cent., on $4260, payable in 
4 months ? 

7. What is the present worth of a note for $4800, due in 3 
months, when the rate of interest is 6 per cent. ? 

8. What is the present worth of a draft for $6240, payable in 
1 month, when the rate of interest is 6 per cent, ? 

9. A man sold his farm for $3915, payable ih 2i years : what 
is the present worth of the' debt, at 6 per cent, discount ? 

10. What is the present worth of a draft of $10000, payable at 
SO days sight, when interest is 6 per cent, per annum ? 

11. What is the difference between the discount of $8000 for 
1 ye?i% and the interest of $8000 for 1 year, at 7 per cent. ? 

BANK DISCOUNT. 

43 1 • A B€mk, in commerce, is an institution established for 
-the safe keeping and issue of money, for discounting notes, deal- 
ing in exchange, &c. 

Obs. 1. There are three kinds of banks, viz: banks of deposit, discmifUf and 
circulation. 

A bank of deposit receives money to keep, subject to the order of the de- 
positor. -This was the primary object of these institutions. 

A bank of discount is one which loans money, or discounts notes, drafts, 
and bills of exchange. 

A bank of circulation issues biUs^ or iwtes of its own, which are redeem- 
able in specie, at its place of business, and thus become a circulating medium 
of exchange. Banks of this country generally perform the three-fold office of 
deposit, discount, and circulation. 

2. The affairs of a bank are managed by a board of directors^ chosen annu- 
ally by the stockholders. (Art. 392. Obs.) The directors appoint a presideni and 
cashier^ who sign the bills, and transact the ordinary business of the bank. 

A teller is a clerk in a bank, who receives and pays the money on checks. 
A check is an order for money, drawn on a banker, or the cashier, by a de- 
positor, payable to the bearer. 

3. Banks originated in Italy. The first one was established in Venice, in 
1171, called the Bank of Venice. 

avKST.— 431. What la a bank 1 0»«. Of how maay kinds ai« banks 1 
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433* It is customary for Banks, in discounting a note or 
draft, to deduct in advance the le^al interest on the given sum 
from the time it is discounted to the time it becomes due. Hence, 

Bank discount is the same as simple interest paid in advance. 
Thus, the bank discount on a note of $106, payable in 1 yeai, at 6 
per cent, is $6.36, while the true discount is but $6. (Art. 430.) 

Ob8. 1. The difference between bank discount and ^rue discount, is the inter< 
esl of the true discount for the given time. On smaU sums for a short period 
this difference k trifling, but when the sum is large, and the time for which it 
is discounted is long, the difference is worthy of notice. 

2. Taking legal interest in advance, according to the general rule of law, is 
itsury. An exception is generally allowed, however, in favor of notes, drafts, 
&c., which are payable in less than a year. 

The Safety Fund Banks of the State of New York, though the legal rate 
of interest is 7 per cent., are not allowed by their charters to take over 6 per 
cent, discount in advance on notes and drafts which mature within 63 days 
from the time they are discounted.* 

Banks charge interest for the three days grace. 

CASE I. 

12. What is the bank discount on a note for $850.20 for 6 
months, at 6 per cent. ? What is the present worth of the note? 

Operation. 
♦860.20 Principal. 
.03 05 Int. $1 for 6 mo. 3 ds. grace. 
. 4251 00 
" 25 5060 
$25.931100 Bank discount. 
And $850.20— $25.93=$824.27, Present worth. Hence, 

433* To find the bank discount on a note or draft 

Cast the interest <m the face of the note or draft for three days 

more than the specified time, and the result will be the discount. 
The discount subtracted froth the face of the note, unit give the 

present worth or proceeds of a note discounted at a bank. 

arcsT:— 433. How do banki usually reckon discounll What then is bank discount 1 
Oh9. What is the difference between bank discount and true discount 1 Is this diflbrence 
worth noticing? How is taking interest in advance genemily regarded in lawl What 
exception to this rule is allowed 1 

♦ Revised Statutes of New York, (3d edition,) Vol. I. p.74L 
12* 
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JVWf .^Interest should be computed for the tkree daifs grace in each of the 
following ezamplee. 

14. What Is the bank disconnt on a note for $465, payable in 
6 months, at 6 per cent. ? 

la^'What is the bank discount on a note for $9*12, payable in 
4 months, at 5 per cent. ? 

16. What is the bank discount on a note for $1492, payable in 
8 months, at 7 per cent. ? • 

17. What is the bank discount on a draft of $628, payable at 
60 days sight, at 5 per cent. ? 

18. What is the present worth of $2135, payable in 8 months, 
at 7 per cent. ? 

19. What is the present worth of a note for $2790, payable in 
1 month, discounted at 6 per cent, at a bank ? 

20. What is the bank discount, at 5i per cent., on a draft of 
$1747, payable at 90 days sight? 

21. What is the bank discount, at 4^ per cent., <m a draft of 
$3143, payable in 4 months? 

22. What is the bank dbcount on $5126.63, payable in 30 days, 
at 8 per cent. ? 

23. What is the bank discount on $3841.27, payable in 60 days, 
at 6i per cent. ? 

24. What is the present worth of a note for $6721, payable in 
10 months, discounted at 6 per cent, at a bank? 

25. What is the present worth of a note for $1500^ payable in 
12 days, at 7 per cent, discount? 

26. What is the bank discount on $10000, payable in 45 days, 
at 6 per cent. ? 

27. What is the bank discount on $25260, payable hi 90 days, 
at 7 per cent. ? 

28. What is the difference between the true discount and bank 
discount on $5000 for 10 years, at 6 per cent. ? 

CASE II. 

29. A man wishes to make a note payable in 1 year, at 6 
per cent., the present worth of which, if discounted at a bank, 
shall be just $200 : for what sum must the note be made ? 
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Analysis, — ^The present worth of %\, payable in 1 year, at 6 
per cent, discount, is 100 cts. — 6 cts,=94 cts. ; that is, the present 
worth is nftV of the principal or sum discounted. The question 
then resolves itself mto this : $200 (present worth) is -^ of 
what sum ? Now, if $200 is -f^ of a certain sum, rhr is -h 
of $200; and $200-^94=$2.12766, and •H*=$2,12Y66X100, 
which is $212,766. Ans. 

Or, we may reason thus : Since 94 cents present worth requires 
$1, (100 cents) principal, or sum to be discounted for the given 
time, $200 present worth will require as many dollars, as 94 cents 
is contained times in $200 ; and $200-~$.94=$212.766. 

Proof, — $212.766 X.06=$12.Y669, the bank discount for 1 
year; and $212.766 — $12.7659=$200, the given sum. Hence, 

434* To find what sum, payable in a specified time, will 
•produce a given amount, when discounted at a bank, at a given 
per cent. ^ 

Divide the given amount to he raised hy the present worth of $1, 
for the time, at the given rate of hank discount, and the quotient 
will he the sum required to he discounted. 

30. How large must I make a note payable in 6 months, to raise 
$400, when discounted at ^ per cent, bank discount ? 

81. What sum payable in 4 months must be discounted at a 
bank, at 5 per cent., to produce $950 ? 

32. What sum payable in 60 days, will produce $1236, if dis- 
counted at a bank, at 8 per cent. ? 

33. For what sum must a note be drawn, payable in 34 days, 
the avails of which, at 6 per cent., bank discount, will be $2500 ? 

34. For what sum must a note be drawn, payable in 90 days, 
80 that the avails, at 7 per cent, bank discount, shall be $3745 ? 

36. A Bran bought a farm for $4268 cash : how large a note, 
payable in i months, must he take to a bank to raise the money at 
6 per cent, discount ? 

QiTKiT. —434. How find what sum, payable in a given time, wlU produce a given amount, 
It a given per cent, banlc ditconnt ? 
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36. A man wishes to obtain $63240 from a bank at 6 per cent 
discount : how lai^e must he make his note, payable in 1 month 
and 15 days? 

37. What sum payable in 8 months, if discounted at a bank, at 
6 per cent., will produce $10000 ? 

38. What sum payable in 4 months, will produce $50000, if 
discounted at 7 per cent, at a bank ? 

39. A man received $46250 as the ayails of a note, payable in 
60 days, discounted at a bank at 5 per cent. : what was the face 
of the note ? 

40. A merchant wished to pay a debt of $8246 at a bank, by 
getting a note payable in 30 days discounted, at 8 per cent. : how 
large must he make the note ? 

INSURANCE. 

435* Ii^suKAKCE is security against Um or damage of prop- 
erty by fire, storms at sea, and other casualties. This security 
is usually effected by contract with Insurance Companies, who, 
for a stipulated sum, agree to restore to the owners the amount 
insured on their houses, ships, and other property, if destroyed 
or injured during the specified time of insurance. 

Ob8. 1. Insurance on ships and other property at sea is sometiines effected 
by contract with individuals. It is then called out-door iTuurance. 

2. The insurers, whether an incorporated company or individuals, are often 
termed Underurriters. 

436* The written instrument or contract is called the Policy. 

The sum paid for insurance is called the Premium. 

The premium paid is a certain per cent, on the amount of prop- 
erty insured for 1 year, or during a voyage at sea, or other spe- 
cified time of risk 

Obs. 1. Rates of insurance on dwelling-houses and furniture, stores and 
goods, shops, manu&cjtoiies, &c., vary from -f to 2 per cent, per annum on 
the sum insured, according to the exposure of the property and the diiilculty 
of moving the goods in case of casualty. It is a rule with most Insuranot 

QvB«T.— 435. What is Insarence? Obs. When insurance is effected with individual^ 
what Is it called 1 What are the insuren sometimes called 1 436. What is meant by tbi 
polieyl The premium 1 
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Companies not to insure more than two thirds of the Talue of a building, or 
'^ goods on land. 

'X 2. Coasting vessels are commonly insured by the season or year. In time 

of peace, the rate varies from 4 to 7i^ per cent, per annum ; in time of war it is 
jg much higher. Whale ships are generally insured for the voyage, at a rate 

varying from 5 to 8 per cent, on the sum insured. 
3. When the general average of loss is less than 5 per cent., the underwriters 
f are not liable for its payment. 

i CASE I. 

'^' 437* To compute Insurance for 1 year, or a specified time. 

Multiply the sum insured by the given rate per cent,, as in inter- 
^ est. (Art. 404.) 

Ex. 1. A man effected an insurance on his house for $500, at 
1\ per cent, per annum : how much premium did he pay ? 

/So^wfoon.— *1500X.0125 (the rate)=|;18.76. Ans. 

2. What is the premium for insuring a store to the amount of 
$2760, at f per cent. ? 

3. What premium must I pay for insuring a quantity of goods, 
worth $6280, from New York to Liverpool, at li per cent. ? 

4. What is the annual premium for insuring a stock of goods, 
flrorth $10200, at i per cent. ? 

5. What is the annual premium for insuring a coasting vessel, 
worth $1600, at 6i per.cent. ? 

6. A bookseller shipped a quantity of books, valued at $4700, 
from Boston to New Orleans, at li per cent, insurance : what 
amount of premiimi did he pay ? 

7. A merchant, shipped a cargo of flour, worth $46000, from 
New York to Liverpool, at 2 per cent. : how much premium did 
he pay ? 

8. What is the insurance on a cargo of teas, worth $75000, 
from Canton to Philadelphia, at 2jt per cent. ? 

9. What is the annual insurance on a factory, worth $65000, 
at f per cent. ? 

10. A powder mill was insured for $1945, at 12^ per cent: 
what was the annual premium ? 

dum.— 437. How is instinmce compated for 1 yoar or a ipeeUled*tfaiie? 
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11. A. ship embarking on an exploring expedition, was insured 
for $45360, at 8^ per cent, per annum : what did the insurance 
amount to in 5 years ? 

12. A policy of insurance for $45000 was obtained on a whale 
ship, at 1i per cent, for the voyage : what was the amount paid 
for insurance ? 

CASE II. 

13. If a man pays |16 annually for insuring $800 on his shop, 
what per cent, does he pay ? 

Analysis, — If $800, the amount insured, costs $16 premium, 
$1 will cost Toir of $16 ; and $16-7-800=.02 ; which is 2 per cent. 

Proof. — $800X.02=$16, the premium paid. Hence, 

438* To find the rate per cent when the sum insured and the 
annual premium are given. 

Divide the given premium by the sum insured, and the quotient . 
will be the rate per cent, required. 

Note, — ^Tlufl case is nmilar in principle to Problem II. in Interest 

14. If a man pays $60 annually for insuring $2400 on his 
house, what per cent, does it cost him ? 

15. A merchant pays $200 per annum for insuring $8000 on his 
goods : what per cent, does he pay ? 

16. A grocer paid $122.50 premium on a cargo of flour, 
worth $12250, from Charleston to Portland : what per cent, did 
he pay ? 

17. An importer paid $350 insurance on a quantity of cloths, 
worth $28000, from Havre to New York : what per cent, did he 
pay? 

CASE III. 

18. A man pays $45 annually for insuring his library, which is 
8 per cent, on the amount of his policy : what is the sum insured ? 

Analysis, — Since 3 cents will insure $1 at the given rate, for a 
year, $45 will insure as many dollars as 3 cents are contained 
times in $45 ; and $45 —.03 =$1500. Ans. 

Proof.-— $1 600 X .03 = $45, the given premium. Hence, 
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^ 439*. To find the sum insured when the premium and the 

I rate per cent, are ghren. 

Divide the piven premium hy the rate per cent, expressed in deci- 
^ male, and the quotient will be the sum insured. 

Note. — This case b similar in principle to Problem III. in Interest 

19. An importer paid $650 premium on goods from Hamburgh 
to New York, which was I-}- per cent, on the amount insured : 

^ how much did he insure ? 

20. A merchant paid $1640 premium on goods from Philadel- 
c phia to Constantinople, which was 2i per cent, on the wortji of 
!i the goods insured : how much did he insure ? ' 

21. A premium of $487.50 was paid on a cargo of cotton from 
New Orleans to Liverpool, which was -f per cent, on its value : 
what amount was insured on the cargo ? 

^22. When the rate of insurance is li per cent., what sum can 
• yo^ g^t insured for $860 premium ? 

23. At f per cent, per annum, what amount can a man get in- 
sured on his house and furniture for $20.50 per annum ? 

CASE IV. 

To find what sum must be insured on any given property, so 
that, if destroyed, its value and the premiimi may both be recov- 
ered. 

24. If a man owns a Vessel worth $1920, what sum must he get 
insured on it, at 4 per cent., so that if wrecked, he may recover 
both the value of the vessel and the premium ? 

Analysis. — It is plain, when the rate of insurance is 4 per cent, 
on a policy of $1, or 100 cents, the owner would receive but 96 
cents towards his los^; for, he has paid 4 cents for insurance. 
Since therefore the recovery of 96 cents requires $1 to be insured, 
the recovery of $1920 will require as many dollars to be insured 
as 96 cents is contained times in $1920; and $1920-r.96= 
- $2000. Ans. 

Proof. — $2000x.04=$80, the premium pwd, and $2000 — 
$80=: $1920, the value of the vessel. 
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440« Hence, to find what sum must be insured ou a^ given 
amount of property, so that if destroyed, both the value of the 
property and the premium may be recovered. 

Subtract the rate per cent, from $1, then divide the valiie of. the 
property insured hy the remainder, and the quotient will be the sum 
to be insured, 

25. What sum must be insured on property worth $8240, at 
H per cent., so that the owner may suffer no loss if the property 
is destroyed ? 

26. What sum must be insured on $13490, at 3 per cent., in 
order to cover both the premium and property insured ? ' 

27. If I send an adventure to the Sandwich Islands worth 
$25000, what sum must I get insured, at 7i per cent., that I may 
sustain no loss in case of a total wreck ? 

LIFE INSURANCE. 

441* A Lite Insurancx is a contract for the payment of a 

certain sum of mcmey on the death of an individual, in considera* I 

tion of a stipulated sum paid down, or, more commonly, of an \ 

annual premium, to be continued during the life of the assured. i 

The average duration of human life is often called the JSxpecta- | 

tion of Life* This is different in different countries, but it may be ' 

determined with great accuracy in any given country, by calcula- ' 

tions founded on the register of births and deaths in that country. | 

Obs. At birth, the expectation of life, according to the Carlisle Table, is j 

38.72 y.; at 5, it is 51.25 y. ; at 10, it is 48.82 y. ; at 15, it is 45 y. ; at90,it j 

is 41.46 y.; at 25, it is 37.86 y. ; at 30, it is 34.34 y. ; at 35, it is 31 y. ; at 40, 
it is 27.61 y. ; at 45, it is 24-46 y. ; at 50, it is 21.11 y. ; at 55, it is 17.58 y. ; 
at 60, it is 14.34 y. ; at 65, it is 11.79 y.; at 70, it is 9. 19 y.; at 75, it is 7.01 y. j 
at 80, it is 5.51 y.; at85, iti8 412y.; at 90, it is 3.38 y. ; at 100, it is 2.28 y. 

443* The premium paid for life insurance, like that for other 
insurance, is calculated at a certain per cent, on the amount in- 
sured. The per cent, varies according to the age and employment 
of the assured, and the time embraced in the policy. 

UtneaT.— 441. What is Life Insurance 1 What is meant by the expectation of life 1 
418. How is Life Insurance calculated 1 

* See Segisten of London, Breslan, Northampton, Stc 
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Qbs. 1. At the age of 21 yean, the per cent on a policy for Ufe is from l-^^ 
to 3^ per cent, per annum on the Bum insured ; for 7 years, it is irom -}•} to 
l-J" per cent, per annum ; for 1 year, from -j^ to l-f- per cent. 

At 30, on a policy for life, it is from 3^ to 3^^ per cent, per annum; for 
7 years, from l-g^ to 1-ft^ per cent. ; for 1 year, from 1-^ to l^ per cent. _ 

At 40, on a policy for life, it is from 3-|%.to 3^ per cent. ; for 7 years, from 
1-S% to 3|% per cent, j for 1 year, from l-f to ^^ per cent. 

At 50, on a policy for life, it is from 4J to 4^ per cent. ; for 7 years, from 
2^ to 3t^A_ per cent. ; for 1 year, from l-ft^ to 2^^ per cent. 

At 60, on a policy for life, it is from 6-^^ to 7 per cent. ; for 7 years, from 
4to to 5 per cent. ; for 1 year, from 3^^^- to 4^*^ per cent. 

28. A young man, at the age of 21 years, effected an insurance 
for $1500 for life, at 2-iV per cent. : what was the annual premium ? 

Ans, $31.50. 

29. A man, at the age of 30, effected a life insurance for $2700, 
for '7 years, at l-)\ per cent. : what was the annual premium ? 

30. At 60 years of age, a man effected a life insurance for 1 yeai 
for $5750, at 6^- per cent. : how much premium did he pay? 

V 31. At 40 years of age, a man effected an insurance for $10000 
for life, at 3-i per cent, per annum ; he lived till he was 19 years 
old : which was the larger, the sum paid for insurance, or the sum 
insured? 

PROFIT AND LOSS. 

443* pROFrr and Loss in commerce, signify the sum gained 
or lost in ordinary business transactions. They are reckoned at 
a cei'tain per cent, on the purchase pricey or eum paid for the arti- 
cles under consideration. 

CASE I. 

To find the amount of profit or loea, the purchase price and 
rate per cent, being given, 

Ex. 1. A grocer bought a lot of flour for $84, and sold it for 

Y per cent, profit : how much did he make by his bargain ? 

QossT.— 443. What is meant by profit and Loss ? How are they reckoned ? 444. How 
is the amount of profit or loss found, when the eost and rate per eent. are g^ven 1 
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Analy9is. — Since he gained *J per cent, on the cost of the flour, 
he must hare gained tJ^t of $84. Now t+tt of t84 is tVjtj and 
rfir is 7 times as much, which is i^=$5.88. Ans. 

Or thus : If $1 (100 cents) gain 7 cents, $84 will gain 84 times 
as much ; and $84X.07=$5.88, the same as before. Hence, 

444« To find the amount of profit or loss, when the purchase 
price and rate per cent, are given. 

Multiply the purchase price by the given per cent, as in percent- 
age ; and the product will he the amount gained or lost by the trans-, 
action. (Art. 388.) 

Obs. In order to obtain the exact profit and loss in mercantile operations, it 
b manifest that the irUerest on the cost or purchase price of the goods, during 
the time they have been on hand, also for the time before payment is received 
should be taken into consideration. 

2. If I buy a piece of broadcloth for $120, and after keepmg it 
6 months, sell it at 8 per cent, advance on 6 months credit, how 
much shall I gain if I pay 1 per cent, for the money invested ? 

Ans. $1.20. 

3. If I buy a farm for $1 "740, and sell it 8 per cent, less than 
cost, how much do I lose? Ans. $139.20. 

4. If you buy a house for $2180, and sell it at 10 per cent, 
advance, how much will you gain by your bargain ? 

6. A merchant bought goods amounting to $3400, and retailed 
them at 20 per cent, profit : how much did he make ? 

6. A grocer bought a lot of flour for $6235, and sold it 15 per 
cent, less than cost : what was his loss ? 

7. A speculator bought a quantity of cotton for $24850, and 
sold it at 5i per cent, advance : how much did he make by the 
operation ? 

8. A man bought a block of stores for $58246, and sold them 
at 18 per cent, advance : how much did he get for them ? 

9. A man bought wild land amounting to $125000, and after 
keeping it 10 years, sold it at 50 per cent, advance : allowing 
money to be worth 6 per cent., did he make or lose by the oper- 
ation ; and how much ? 
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CASE II. 

To Jind how an article must he sold to gain or lose a specified 
per cent,, the cost being given, 

10. A man bought a building lot for $625, and afterwards Bold 
it so as to gain 10 per cent. : how much did he sell it for ? 

Operation. Since he gsuned 10 per cent., it is 

$625 purchase price. obvious he sold it for the purchase 

.10 per cent, profit price together with 10 per cent, of 

162.50 profit. that price. We therefore find 10 

$687.50 selling price. per cent, on the cost, and add it to 

itself. (Art. 388.) 

11. A man bought a small house for $840, and afterwards sold 
it $0 as to lose 10 per cent. : how much did he get for it ? 

Operation, 
$840 purchase price. Having found the sum lost, (Art. 

.10 per cent. loss. 388,) subtract it from the cost, and 

$84.00 sum lost. the remainder is obviously the sell- 

$756.00 selling price. ing price. Hence, 

445* To find how any article must be sold, in order to gain 
or lose a given rate per cent, when the cost is given. 

First find the amount of profit or loss on the purchase price at 
the given rate, as in the last Case ; then the amount thus found 
ndded to, or subtracted from the purchase price, as the case mag be, 
mil give the selling price required, 

12. A grocer bought a quantity of cheese for $130.67 : for 
how much must he sell it, to gain 20 per cent. ? 

13. Bought a stock of goods for $8460 : for how much must 
they be sold, to gain 22^ per cent. ? 

14. Bought a quantity of flour for $5245 : for how much must 
it be sold, to gain 13 per cent. ? 

15. Bought 2500 bales of cotton for $30575, which were sold 
at a loss of 3^ per cent. : what did they fetch ? 

QuBST. — 445. What is the metfaod of finding how any article nrast be sold, in order to 
gain 91$ lose a given per cento 1 446. How is the rate per cent of profit or loss found, whea 
the cost and selling price are given 1 
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CASE III. 

To find the rats prr osnt. of profit or loss^ the cost and fil- 
ing price being given. 

16. If a merchant buys a quantity of butter for %^^, and sells 
it for 190, what per cent, profit will he make? 

Analysis, — Subtracting the cost from the selling price, shows 
that he gained |15. Now 15 dollars are -H of V5 dollars ; there- 
fore he gained -ff- of his outlay, or the purchase price of the goods. 
And -H reduced to a decimal, is equal to 20 hundredths, or 20 per 
eent. (Art. 387. Obs. 3.) 

Or, we may reason thus : If $75 (outlay) gain 15 dollars, $1 
will gain tV ^^ ^I^- -^^ $15 -r 75 =.20, the same as before. 

446* Hence, to find the rate per eent. of profit or loss, when 
t^he cost and selling prices are given. 

First find the amount gained or lost hy subtraction; then make 
the gain or loss the numerator and the purchase price the denomina- 
tor of a common fraction ; reduce this fraction to a decinud, and 
the result will be the per cent, required. (Art. 337.) 

Or, simply annex ciphers to the .profit or loss, and divide it by 
the cost ; the quotient mil be the per cent. 

Obs. 1. Ab per cent, signifies hundredths, the first two decimal figures which 
occupy the place of hundredths, are properly the per cent. ; the other decimals 
are parts of 1 per cent. After obtaining two decimal figures, there is some- 
times an advantage in placing the remainder over the divisor, and anneziog 
it to the decimals thus obtained. (Art. 387. Obs. 3.) 

2. It should be remembered that the percentage which is gained or lost, k 
always calculated on the purchase price, or the sum paid for the article, and 
not on the selling price, or sum received, as it is often supposed. 

17. Bought a quantity of cotton at 6^ cents per yard, and sold 
it at 8 cents; what per cent, was the profit? 

18. Bought a quantity of calico, at 12 cents per yard, and sold 
it at 12-}- cents : what per cent, was the profit ? 

19. Bought a lot of com, at 45 cents per bushel, and sold it at 
38 cents : what per cent, was the loss ? 

QvBST.— M«. What figures property signiiy the per eentl 1 What do the other deeiml 
Sfures OB the fig^t of hnadiedtht denote 1 On what U the |ftr cent, gained or loeleak» 
lated? 
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20. A grocer bought a pipe of wine for |252, and retailed it 
at 12f cents per gill : what per cent, did he make? 

21. A man bought a house for $4325, and sold it for $5216 : 
what per cent, did he make ? * 

22. A speculator invested $75000 in stocks, which he sold for 
$77225 : what per cent, did he make by the operation ? 

CASE IV. 

To Jifid the COST, the selling price and per cent, gained or lost 
being given, 

23. A man sold a lot of salt for $360, which was 20 per cent, 
more than cost : what did he pay for the salt ? 

Analysis. — ^The cost is -fH o^ itself, and the gain is -ffi^ of the 
cost. (Art. 386.) Now -W+t^="W ; hence, the selling price 
is Wi of the cost. The question then is this : $360 is ^i% of 
what sum ? If $360 is -Hf of a certain sum, rhr of that sum is 
-riir of $360. Now $360-rl20=$3, and +1[i=*3Xl00, which 
is $300. Ans. 

Or, if we divide $360, the selling price, by the fraction ^i^, 
the quotient $300, will be the.cost. (Art. 234.) 

Proof. — $300X.20=$60.00 the gain ; (Art. 388 ;) 
and $300+$60=$360, the selling price. 

24. A miller sold a lot of flour for $170, which was 15 per 
cent, less than cost : how much did the flour cost him ? 

Analysis, — ^Reasoning as before, the cost is -VH of itself, and 
the loss is iVV of the cost Now -J^^ — Aftr=TWr ; consequently 
the selling price is nAAr of the cost. The question therefore is 
this : $1 70 is t^ of what sum ? If $1 70 is -ftftr of a certain sum, 
-rir is tS of $170. Now $170-t-85=$2, and +^=$2X100, 
which is $200. Ans, 

Or, thus : Since he lost 15 per cent., Ee realized only 85 cents 
on $1 outlay. Therefore, if 85 cents, selling price, requires $1 
outlay, $170, selling price, will require as many dollars outlay as 
65 cents are contained times in $170 ; and $r70-r.85=$200. 

Peoof.— $200X.15==$30.00, the loss ; (Art 388 ;) 
and $200— $d0=$l70, the selling price. Hence^ 
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447* To find the cast whei) the selling price and the per cent 
gaifked or lost are given. 

Divide the sdling price 6y $1, increaeed or diminished by the per 
tent, gained or lost, as the case mag be, and the quotient will be the 
cost required. 

Or, make the given per cent, added to or subtracted from 100, as 
the ccLse mag be, tJie numerator, and 100 the denominator of a com- 
mon fraction ; then divide the selling price by this fraction, and 
the quotient will be the cost. 

Obs. It ia not unfrequently supposed that if we find the percentage on 
the selling price at the given rate, and add the percentage thus found to, or 
subtract it from, the selling price, as the case may be, the sum or remainder 
will be the cost. This is a mistake, and leads to serious errors in the result. 
It will eanly be avoided by remembering, that the basis on which profit and 
toss are calculated, is always the purchase price or sum paid for the articles 
under consaderation. (Art. 446. Obs. 2.) 

25. A grocer sold a quantity of cheese for $530, which was 15 
per cent, more than cost : what was the cost ? 

26. A man sold a carnage for $175, which was 15 per cent, 
less than cost : what was the cost ? 

27. A man sold a farm for $2360, which was 10 per cent, less 
than cost : what did he give for it ? 

28. An importer sold a library for $3420, which was 12^^ per 
cent, advance on the cost : how much did it cost him ? 

29. A merchant sold a cargo of crockery for $1 2000, which was 
8 per cent, less than cost : what was the cost ? 

30. A commission merchant sold a lot of cloths for $7265, which 
was 15 per cent, more than cost : how much did they cost ? 

31. A builder sold a house for $17450, which was 2 per cent, 
less than cost : what was the cost ? 

32. A broker sold stocks to the amount of $45000, which was 
5-J- per cent, advance : what was the cost ? 

33. A manufacturer sold a quantity of carpeting for $63240, 
which was 50 per cent, more than the cost of the materials : what 
did the materials cost ? 

QuKST.— 447. How is the cost fnund, when the selling price and the rate per cent 
gained or lost, are given? Obs, What mistake is sometimes made ia finding the eosti 
How may It ^ aToidedl 
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DUTIES. 

448* Duties, in commerce, signify a sum of money required 
by Government to be paid on imported goods. 

Obs. 1. In every port of entry in the United States, the Government has an 
establishment, called a Custom Hmise^ at which the duties on all foreign goods 
entered at that port, are to be paid. 

2. The persons appointed to inspect the cargoes of vessels engaged in foreign 
commerce, to examine the invoices of goods, collect the duties, &c., are called 
custom house officers. 

449* Duties arc of two kinds, specific and ad valorem, A spe- 
cific duty is a certain sum imposed on a ton, hundred weight, 
hogshead, gallon, square yard, foot, <fec., without regard to the 
value of the article. 

Ad valorem duties are tl^pse which are imposed on goods, at a 
certain per cent, on their value or purchase price. 

Note. — The term ad vatorem is a Latin phrase, signifying according to^ or 
upon the value. 

45 O* Before specific duties are imposed, it is customary to 
make certain deductions called tare, draft or tret, leakage, <&c. 

Tare is an allowance of a certain number of pounds made for 
the box, cask, <&c., which contains the article under consideration. 

Draft or Tret is an allowance of a certain per cent, (usually 4 
per cent.) on the weight of goods for waste, or refuse matter. 

LeaJcage is an allowance of a certain per cent, (usually 2 per 
cent.) for the waste of liquors contained in casks, Ac. 

Ob8. 1 . All duties, both specific and ad valorem, are regulated by the Oov- 
ernment, and have been different at different times and in different countries. 

2. The allowances or deductions for draft, tare, leakage, &^^ are different on 
different articles, and are also regulafed by law. 

3. In buying and selling groceries in large quantities, allowances are some- 
cimes made for draft, tare, leakage, &«., similar to those in reckoning duties. 

Quest.— 448. What are fluties in commeroeT 440. Of bow many kinds are they? 
WlaX are specific dut'es ? Ad valorem duties 1 JVot«. What is the meaning of the term 
ad valorem ? 450. What deductions are made before specific duties are imposed ? What 
is tarel Draft or tretl Leakage 1 Ob$. How are duties regulated 1 Are allowanees 
Ibr dralt, ^., ever made In baying and selling groceries ? 
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CjUe I. — Calculation of Specific Duties. 

Ex. 1. What is the specific duty on 15 hhds. of molasses, at 
10 ceats per gallon, allowing 2 p^ cent, for leakage ? 

Analysis, — Since there are 63 gallons in one hhd., in 15 hhds. 
there are 1 5 times as many, and 63 gals. X 1 5 = 945 gals. But 2 per 
cent, of 945 gals, is equal to 946X.02, or 18.9 gals. ; (Art. 388 ;) 
and 945 gals. — 18.9 gals. =926.1 gals., the net gallons. Now if 
the duty on 1 gallon is 10 cents, on 926.1 gals, it is 926.1 X .10= 
192.61, the duty required. Hence, 

451* To find the specific duty on any given merchandise. 

First deduct the legal draft, tare, UaJeage, &c., from the given 
quantity of goods ; then multiply the remainder by the given duty 
per gallon, pound, yard, &c,, and the product will be the duty re- 
quired, 0X1 

2. If the specific duty on tea is 12 cents a pound, how much 
will it he on 30 chests, each weighing 115 lbs., allowing 12 lbs. 
per chest for draft ? 

3. At 4 cents a pound, what is the specific duty on 160 drums 
of figs, weighing 28 lbs. apiece, allowing 2i lbs. a drum for tare ? 

4. At 15 cents a pound, what is the specific duty on 63 chests of 
opium, each weighing 150 lbs., allowing 10 lbs. per chest for draft? 

5. At 3^ cents a pound, what is the specific duty on 250 bags 
of coffee, weighing 65 lbs. apiece, allowing 4 per cent, for tret ? 

6. What is the specific duty, at 6 cents a pound, on 173 kegs of 
tobacco, each weighing 125 lbs., allowing 6 lbs. per keg for tare? 

7. At 5-i- cents a pound, what is the specific duty on 430 boxes 
of paints, weighing 175 lbs. a box, reckonmg the tare at 15 lbs. 
per box ? 

8. At 8 cents per gallon, what is the specific duty on 140 bar. 
of olive oil, allowing 2 per cent, for leakage ? 

9. At 22 cents per gallon, what is the specific duty on 50 hhds 
of wine, allowing 2 per cent, for leakage ? 

10. At H cents per pound, what is the duty on 345 sacks of 
almonds, weighing 75 lbs. apiece, allowing 3 per cent, for tare ? 

QvBST.— 451. How are speciflc duties calculated? 
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Case II. — Calculation of Ad Valorem Duties. 

453* When duties are imposed upon the actual cost of mer- 
chandise, there are of course no deductions to be made ; conse- 
quently we have only to find the legal per cent., on the amount of 
the given invoice, or cost of the goods, and it will be the duty 
required. 

Ex. 11. What is the ad valorem duty, at 25 per cent., on a 
case of bombazines, invoiced at $450 ? 

Solution, — $450 X. 25=1112.50, the ad valorem duty. Hence, 

453* To find the ad valorem duty on any given merchandise. 
Multiply the amount of the given invoice hy tlie legal per cent,, 
and the product will he the duty required. (Art. 324.) 

Obs. 1. An invoice is a written statement of merchandise, with the value or 
prices of the articles annexed. 

2. The law requires that the invoice shall be verified by the owner, or one 
of the owners of the goods, certifying that the invoice annexed contains a true 
and foAthfid account of the acfv/d costs thereof, and of all charges thereon, and 
no other different discount, bounty, or drawback, but sach as has been actually 
allowed on the same ; which oath shall be administered by a consul, or com- 
mercial agent of the United States, or by some public officer duly authorized 
to administer oaths in the country where the goods were purchased, and the 
same shall be. duly certified by the said consul, &c. Fraud on the part of the 
owners, or the consul, &c., who administers the oath, is visited with a heavy 
penalty .^LaiTj of ike United Slates. 

12. What is the ad valorem duty, at 20 per cent., on an invoice 
of broadcloths which cost $1240 in Manchester? 

13. What is the ad valorem duty, at 34 per cent., on an invoice 
of silks, which cost $2110 in Italy? 

14. What is the duty, at 25 per cent., on a quantity of indigo, 
the invoice of which is $1968 ? 

15. What is the duty on a bale of Irish linens, which cost 
$3187, at 33 per cent.? 

16. At 25 per cent., what is the duty on an invoice of hosiery, 
amounting to $2863 ? 

QuKflT —453. How ara ad Talnrem rfatieA ealcniated 1 Oft«. What it an invoic* 1 What 
does Um law lequlra vsspectijig the invoice of ImpafiMl foodel 

13 
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17. At 33i per cent., what is the duty on aa invoice of mousse 
line de laines, amounting to $3690 ? 

18. At 35 per cent., what is the duty on an invoice of watcher 
amountmg to 145385 ? 

19. What is the duty, at 20 per cent., on ^n invoice of boots 
and shoes, amounting to $63212 ? 

20. What is the duty, at 15 per cent., on a quantity of ready- 
made clothing, worth $18714 ? 

21. What is the duty on $37241 worth of spices, at 30 per ct. ? 

22. What is the duty on $46210 worth of liquor, at 37i per 
cent. ? 

23. At 22 per cent., what is the duty on $71685 worth of 
crockery ? 

ASSESSMENT OP TAXES. J /. > " 

45 4 • A T<ix is a sum of money assessed on individuals for 
the support of Government, Corporations, Parishes, Districts, &c. 
Taxes levied by the Government, are assessed either on the person 
or property of the citizens. When assessed on the person, they 
are called poll taxes, and are usually a specific sum. Those as- 
sessed on the property are usually apportioned at a certain per 
cent, on the amount of real estate and personal property of each 
citizen or taxable individual. 

Obs. Property is divided into two kinds, viz : real estate and persoTud prop* 
erty. The former denotes possessions that are fixed ; as houses, lands, &c. 
The latier comprehends aU other property ; as money, stocks, notes, mortgages, 
■hips, furniture, carriages, cattle, tools, &€. 

455* When a tax of any given amount is to be assessed, the 
first thing to be done is to obtain an inventory of the amount of 
taxable property, both personal and real, in the State, County, 
Corporation, or District, by ^hich the tax is to be paid ; also the 
amount of property of every citizen who is to be taxed, together 
with the number of Polls. 

QuKST.— 454. What are taxes ? Upon what are they assessed ? When assesaed npon 
the person, what are they called 1 When asset^sed upon the property, how are they ap- 
portioned 1 Ob». How Is property divided ? What does real estate denote 1 What ll 
personal property 1 455. When a lax is to be assessed, what is the firstflepl 
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Obs. 1. By the number of polls is meant the number of taxable hidivuJuiis^ 
virhich usually includes every native or nattiralized freerfian over the age of 21, 
and under 70 years. In Massachusetts poll taxes are assessed upon every 
male inhabitant of the state, between the ages of 16 and 70 years, whether a 
citizen or an alien.* 

2. When any part or the whole of a tax is assessed upon the poUs, each 
citizen is taxed a specific sum, without regard to the amount of property he 



Ex. 1. The tax assesSed by a certain town is $990; its prop- 
erty, both personal and real, is ydiued at $28000, and it contains 
300 polls, which are assessed 50 cents apiece. What per cent, is 
the tax ; that is, how much is the tax on a dollar ; and how much 
is a man's tax who pays for 3 polls, and whose property is valued 
at $1500? 

Solution. — Since 1 poll pays 60 cents, 300 polls must pay 300 
times 60 cents, which is $150. Now $990--$150=$840, the 
sum to be assessed on the property. Now if $28000 is to pay 
$840, $1 must payTsimr of $840; and $840-7- $28000=$.03, 
or 3 per cent. Finally, the tax on $1600, the amount of the 
man's property, at 3 per cent, is $1500X.03=$45; and $46+ 
$1.60 (3 polls)=$46.50, the man's tax. Hence, 

456* To assess a State, County, or other tax. 

I. Mrst Jind the amount of tax on all the polls, if any, at the 
given rate, and subtract this sum from the whole tax to he assessed. 
Then dividing the remainder hy the whole ammtnt of taxable prop- 
erty in the State, County, dtc, the quotient will he the per cent, or 
tax on one dollar, 

II. Multiply the amount of eajch marCs property hy the tax on 
one dollar, and the product mil he the tax on his property, 

III. Add each maxCs poll tax to the tax he pays on his property, 
and the amount will he his whole tax. 

Proof. — When a tax hill is rrwde out, add together the taxes 
of all the individuals in the town, district, &c., and if the amount 
is eqvul to the whole tax assessed, the work is right. 

QuKST. — Obs. What is meant by the number of polls 1 456. How are tazas 
WbBQ a tax bill is made out, how is its correctness proved 1 ' 
* BeviMd Stataies of llaam«hnsett». 
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2. A certain corporation is taxed $537.50 ; the whole property 
of the corporation is valued at $35000, and there are 50 polk 
which are assessed 25 cents apiece. What per cent, is the tax ; 

' and how much is a man's tax, who pays for 2 polls, and whose 
property is valued at $4240. 

Operation, 
Multiply $.25 the tax on 1 poll, 
By 50 the number of polls. 
$12.50 Amount on polls. 
But $537.50 — 12.50=$525, the sum assessed on the corpora- 
tion; and $525^$35000=.015, the per cent, or tax on $1. 
Now $4240X.015=$63.60, the tax on the man's property, 

And .25X2= .bQ, the tax for polls. 

A7h8. $64.10, whole tax. 

3. What is B's tax, who pays for 3 polls, and whose property ia 
valued fit $3560 ? 

4. What is C's tax, who is assessed for 1 poll and $5350 ? 

5. The city of New York levied a tax of $1945600 ; its tax- 
able property was rated at $243200000 : what per cent, was the 
tax? 

6. What was A's tax, whose property was valued at $10000 ? 

7. What was B's .tax, who was assessed for $15240 f 

8. What was C's tax, who was assessed for $35460 ? 

45 7 • Having ascertained the expenditures of a State, County, 
Town, <&c., it is necessary in assessing the tax, to take into con- 
sideration the expense of collecting it. Collectors are paid a certain 
per ceirtC' commission on the amount collected ; (Art. 388. Obs. 1 ;) 
consequently, in determining the exact sum to be assessed, allow- 
ance must be made not only for the commission on the Tiei amount 
to be raised, but also on the commission itself; for the commis- 
sion is to be paid out of the money collected. 

9. If the expenses of a town are $950, what sum must be 
assessed to raise this amount, with 5 per cent, commission for 
odlectiog it ? 
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Analysis, — Since the commission is 5 per cent, the net value 
of $1 assessment is 95 cents. Therefore, if 95 ceiits net, require 
|1 assessment, $950 net, will require as many dollars assessment, 
as 95 cents are contained times in |950 ; and |950-r$.95=1000. 

Ans. $1000. 

Proof. — $1000X.05=$50, the commission; 

and $1000 — $50=$950, the net sum required. Hence, 

45 8« To find what sum must be assessed, to raise a given net 
amount. 

Subtract the given per cent, commission from $1, and the re" 
mainder mil he the net value of %\ assessmeTit, 

Divide the net amount to be raised by the net value of $1 assess- 
ment, and the quotient will be the sum to be assessed, 

Obs. To meet the expenge of collecting a tax, assessors not iinfreqiiently cal- 
culate the commission at the given per cent, on the net amount' to be raised, 
and add it to the tax bill. This method is wrong, and leads to erroneous re- 
sults. Thus, on a tax of $1000, at 5 per cent, commission, the net amount is 
$2.50 too small ; on $100000, the error is $250 ; on $1000000, it is $2500. 

10. What sum must be assessed to raise a net amount of $8500, 
with 4 per cent, commission for collection ? 

11. What sum must be assessed to raise $15400 net, allowing 
4-J- per cent, commission for collection ? 

12. Allowing 5 per cent, for collection, what sum must be 
assessed to raise $16475 net? 

13. Allowing 3-i- per cent, for collection, what sum must be 
assessed to raise $32860 net? 

FORMATION OF TAX BILLS. 

459* In making out a tax bill for a Town, District, &c., hav- 
ing found the tax on $1, it is advisable to make a table, show- 
ing the amount of tax on any number of dollars from 1 to $10 ; 
then from $10 to $100 ; and from $100 to $1000. 

14. A township composed of 16 citizens, levies a tax of $5700 ; 
\he town contains 30 polls, which are assessed 50 cents each, and 

Quest.— 458. Bow find what sum mnst be assessed to retse a tax of a given amount 1 
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its taxable property is inventoried at $199500. What amount of 
tax must be raised to pay the debt and 5 per cent, commission 
for collection ; and what is the tax on a dollar ? 

Sduiion, — ^The sum to be raised is $6000 ; (Art. 458 ;) and the 
tax is 3 cents on a dollar. (Art. 456.) Now, since the tax on |1 
is $.03, it is obvious that multiplying $.03 by 2 will be the tax on 
$2 ; multiplying it by 3, will be the tax on $3^ he, as seen in the 
following 

TABLE. 



$1 pays 


$.03 


$10 pay $.30 


$100 pay $3.00 


2 ** 


•.06 


20 " .60 


200 " 6.00 


8 " 


.09 


80 « .90 


300 " 9.00 


4 " 


.12 


40 " 1.20 


400 *' 12.00 


5 " 


.15 


50 " 1.50 


600 " 15.00 


6 " 


.18 


60 " 1.80 


600 " 18.00 


1 « 


.21 


70 " 2.10 


700 « 21.00 


8 « 


.24 


80 " 2.40 


800 " 24.00 


9 " 


.27 


9Q " 2.70 


900 " 27.00 


10 " 


.30 


100 " 3.00 


1000 " 30.00 



$2000 pay $60.00 



15. In the above assessment, what is A. B.*s tax, who is rated 
at $2256, and pays for 3 polls ? 

Operation, 

$2256=2000+200+50+6 dollars. 
Now if we add together the tax paid 
on each of these sums, as found in the 
table above, the amount will be the tax 
on $2256. 
A. B.'s tax therefore is $69.18. 



200 " 

60 " 

6 " 

3 polls " 

Amount, 



6.00 

1.60 

.18 

1..50 

$69.18 



I 



16. What is G. A.'s tax, who is assessed for 2 polls, and $2400 ? 

17. What is H. B.'s tax, who is assessed for 1 poll, and $3850 ? 

1 8. What is W. C.'s tax, who is assessed for 3 polls, and $1 5000 ? 

19. E. D. is assessed for $16024, and 1 poll : what is his tax? 

20. J. F. is assessed for $10450, and 2 polls : what is his tax? 

21. T. G. is assessed for $20680, and 3 polls : what is his tax? 

22. W. H. is assessed for $17530, and 1 poll: what is his tax ? 
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23. L. J. is assessed for $8760, and 1 poll : what is his tax ? 

24. W. L. is assessed for $21000, and 2 polls : what is his tax ? 

25. J. K. is assessed for $6530, and 2 polls: what is his tax? 

26. G. L. is assessed for $13480, and 1 poll : what is his tax ? 

27. F. M. is assessed for $12300, and 3 polls : what is his tax ? 

28. C. P. is assessed for $15240, and 2 polls: what is his tax ? 

29. J. S. is assessed for $16000, and 1 poll: what is his tax? 

30. R. W. is assessed for $18000, and 2 polls : what is his tax ? 

Note. — Raie BiUs for schools are generally apportioned according to the 
number of dajs each scholar has attended. Hence, 

460* To make out Rate Bills for schools. 

First find the number of days attendance of all the scholars, 
" and the whole amount of expenses, including teacher^s salary, fud, 
repairs, &c. From the amount of expenses deduct the public 
money, if any, then divide the remainder by the whole number of 
days attendance, and the quotient will be the rate per day. Finally, 
multiply the rate per day by the number of days attendance of each 
man's children, aTul the product will be his tax, 

Obs. In New York and some other states, the general principle is to include 
only the Teacher's Salary in the Rate Bill {Revised SUUutes. N. Y.) 

31. A certain district paid $130 for teacher's salary, $34 for 
board, $19.42 for fuel, and $2.58 for repairs; the district drew 
$30 public money, and the whole number of days attendance was 
2400 : what was the rate per day ; and how much was A's tax, 
who sent 1 1 5 days ? 

Solution. — ^Amount of expenses, $186 — $30=$166 ; and $156 
-r-2400=:$.065, the rate per day. Now $.065X115=$7.475,' 
A's tax is therefore $7,475. 

32. If the expenses of a district are $313.20, and the whole 
attendance 3915 days, what is B's tax, who sends 167 days ? 

33. A district paid their teacher $115, and their fuel cost 
$21.20; it drew $38.50 public money, and the number of days 
attendance was 1954 : what was C's tax, who sent 69 days ? 

34. The expenses of a district were $215.20, and the number 
of days attendance 2162 *. what was D's tax, who sent 134 days? 
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SECTION XIII. 

ANALYSIS. 

Art. 46 1 • The term Analysis, in physical science, signifies the 
resolving of a compound body into its elements, or component parts. 

Analysis, in arithmetic, signifies the resolving of numbers into 
the factors of which they are composed, and the trcunng of the 
relations which they bear to each other. (Art. 95. Obs. 2.) 

Ob8. In the preceding sections the student has become acquainted with the 
metliod of analyzing particular examples and combinations of numbers, and 
thence deducing general jninciples and rules. But analysis may be applied 
with advantage not only to the development of mathematical truths, but also to 
the solution of a great variety of problems, both in arithmetic and practical 
life. Indeed, it is the method by which business men generally solve prac- 
tical questions. A little practice will give the student great facility in its 
application. 

462* No specific directions can be given for solving examples 
by analysis. None in fact are requisite. The judgment, from 
the conditions of the question, will suggest the process. Hence, 
Analysis may, with propriety, be called the Common Sense Rulk. 

Obs. In solving questions analytically, it may be remarked in general, that 
we reason from the given number to 1, then from 1 to the number required. 

Ex. 1. If 60 yards of cloth cost $240, what will 86 yards cost? 

Analytic solution. — Since 60 yds. cost $240, 1 yd. will cost ■i\ 
of $240 ; and gV of $240 is $4. Now if 1 yd. costs $4, 85 yds. 
will cost 85 times as much ; and |4X85=s$340. Ans. 

Or, we may reason thus ; 85 yds. are -ff of 60 yds. ; therefore 
85 yds. will cost |fr of $240, {the cost of 60 yds.) and ff of $240 
is $240Xf8=$340, the same as before. (Arts. 210, 212.) 

Obs. 1. Other solutions of this example might be given; but our present ob- 
ject is to show how this and similar questions may be solved by analysis. The 

QucBT.— 461. What is meant by anatysis in physical science 1 What in arithmetic 1 
7o fvhat may analysis be advantageously applied ? 462. Can any particular rales be pro* 
fcrib^d ^^^ solving questions by analysis 1 How then will you know how to proeeedl 
Ply What !s the operation of solving questioas by analysis called 1 
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ionner method is the amplest and most strictly analytic, though not so short 
as the latter. It contains two steps : 

First, we separate the given price of 60 yds. (S240) into 60 equal parts, to 
find the value of one part, or the cost of 1 yd., which is $4. 

Second, we multiply the price of 1 yd. (fi4) by 85, the number of yds. whose 
cost is required, and the product is the answer sought 

2. This and similar questions are usually placed under the rule of Simple 
Proportion, or the Rtde of Three. 

3. The operation of solving a question by analysis, is called an anclytic 
tohUion. In reciting the following examples, each one should be analyzed, 
and the reason for every step given in full. 

2. A man bought a horse, and paid $45 down, which was f of 
the price of it : what did he give for the horse ? 

Analysis, — Since $45 is -f of the price, the question resolves 
itself into this : $45 is f of what sum ? If $45 is -^ of a certain 
sum, -f is i of $45 ; and i of $45 is $9. Now if $9 is 1 seventh, 
7 sevenths are 7 times as much; and $9X7 =$63. Ans. $63. 

Proof. — ^ of $6 3 =$9, and 5 sevenths are 5 times as much, 
which is $45, the sum he paid down for the horse. 

Note,-r-ln solving examples of this kind, the lecmier is often perplexed in 
finding the value of -f , &<:• This difficulty arises from supposing that if ^ 
of a certain number is 45, -f of it must be -f of 45. This mistake will be 
easily avoided by substituting in his mind the word parts for the given de- 
nomiruUor. Thus, if 5 parts cost $45, 1 part will cost -J- of $45, which is $9. 
Bui this part is a seventh. Now if 1 seventh cost $9, then 7 sevenths will 
cost 7 times as much. 

3. If 40 cords of wood cost $120, how much will 100 cords 
cost? 

4. Bought 35 tons of hay for $700 : how much will 16 tons 
cost? 

5. What cost 37 gallons of molasses, at $21 a hogshead? 

6. What cost 1500 pounds of hay, at $14 per ton? 

7. What cost 18 quarts of chestnuts, at $3 a bushel? 

8. If 55 tons of hemp cost $660, what will 220 tons cost at the 
same rate ? 

9. If 165 bushels of apples cost $132, how much will 31 bushels 

^'' 18- 
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10. If 72 busbels of peanuts cost $253.44, what will a pint 
cost at the same rate ? 

11. If 150 acres of land cost $7000, what will a square rod 
cost? 

12. If 2 pipes of wine cost $315, what is that per gill ? 

13. A farmer bought a yoke of oxen, and paid $40 in work, 
which was ^ of the cost : what did they cost ? 

14. Bought a house, and paid $630 in goods, which was -fy of 
the price of it : what was the cost of the house ? 

15. A young man lost $256 by gambling, which was iV of all 
he was worth : how much was he worth ? 

16. A man having $1500, paid f of it for 112^ acres of land: 
how much did his land cost per acre ? 

17. If a stack (^ hay will keep 350 sheep 90 days, how long 
win it keep 525 sheep ? 

18. If 440 bbls. of flour will last 15 men 55 months, how long 
will the same quantity last 28 men? 

19. If 136 men can build a block of stores in 120 days, how 
long will it take 15 men to build it? 

20. If f of a pound of tea cost 40 cents, what will f of a pound 
cost? 

21. If f of a yard of broadcloth cost $2.50, how much will i 
of a yard cost ? 

22. Bought -ft^ of a ton of hay for $3.42 : how much will -ft of 
a ton cost ? 

23. Bought -H of a hogshead of molasses for $38.19 : how 
much will lAr of a hogshead cost ? 

24. If f of an acre of land cost $108, how much will f of an 
acre cost ? 

25. If f of a barrel of beef cost $6.48, how much will ^ of a 
barrel cost ? 

26. Paid $4200 for f of a sloop : how much can I afford to 
sell -ft of the sloop for ? 

27. Sold 18i baskets of peaches for $34 : how much would 65^ 
baskets come to ? 

28. If I pay $60.60 for building 20i rods of wall, how much 
xnust I pay for 215f rods ? 
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29. A man can hoe a field of com in 6 dajB, and a hoj can hoe 
it in 9 days : how long will it take them both together to hoe it ? 

Analysis. — Since the man can hoe the field in 6 days, in 1 day 
he can hoe -J- of it ; and since the boy can hoe it in 9 days, in 1 
day he can hoe -J of it ; consequently in 1 day they can both hoe 
^■+i=Ta5 of the field. (Art. 202.) Now if -f^ of the field requires 
them both 1 day, -^ of it will require them i of a day, and -H- 
will require them 18 times as long, or -^ of a day, which is equal 
to 3f days. Ans, 

30. If A can chop a cord of wood in 4 hours, and B in 6 hours, 
how long will it take them both to chop a cord ? 

31. A can dig a cellar in 6 days, B in 9 days, and C in 12 
days : how long will it take all of them together to dig it ? 

32. A man bought 25 pounds of tea at 6s. a pound, and paid 
for it in com at 4s. a bushel : how many bushels did it take ? 

Analysis, — If 1 lb. of tea costs 6s., 25 lbs. will cost 25 times 
as much, which is 150s. Again, if 4s. will buy 1 bushel of com, 
1508. will buy as many bushels as 4s. is contained times in 150s. ; 
and 1508.-7-4=37^. Ans, 3H bushels. 

463* The last and similar examples are frequently arranged 
imder the rule of Barter, 

Barter signifies an exchange of articles of commerce at prices 
agreed upon by the parties. 

Obs. Such examples are so easily solyed by Anal^ that a specific nUe fat 
them 18 uMiecessary. 

33. A farmer bought 110 lbs. of sugar at 18 cents a pound, 
and paid for it in lard at 5i- cents a pound : how much lard did 
it take ? 

34. How much butter, at 12^ cents a pound, must be ^ven for 
250 lbs. of tea, at 15 cents a pound ? 

35. How many cords of wood, at $2i per cord, must be given 
for 66 yds. of cloth, at $4i' per yard ? 

36. How many pair of boots, at 14.50 a pair, must be given 
for 50 tons of coal at $9 per ton? 
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Z*I. A, fi, and C, united in business ; A put in $250 ; B, $270 ; 

•nd C, $340 ; they gained $258 : what was each man's share of 

the gain? 

Analytis. — ^The whole sum invested is $250+$270+$340= 

$860. Now since $860 gain $258, it is plain $1 will gain -^ ci 

$258, which is 30 cents. And 

If $1 gams 30 cts. $250 will gain $250X.30=$75, A's share, 
« $1 " " $270 " $270X.30= 81, B's shaie, 
" $1 " '• $340 " $340X. 30=102, C's shaie. 

Or, we maj reason thus : Since the sum invested is $860, 
A's part of the investment is equal to m, or |f ; 
B's « " " «t,orlf; 

C's '* " " fH. orif. Consequenay, 

A must receive -}f of the whole gain $258=$75 ; 
B " "if " " 258= 81; 

C " "if " " 258 =102 ; 

Proof. — ^The whole gain is >,\ / _ $258. (Ax. 11.) 

464* When two or more individuals associate themselves to- 
gether for the purpose of carrying on a joint business, the union 
is called a partnership or copartnership. 

Qbs. Tbe pToceas by which examples like the last one are solved, is c^ten 
called F^dlowship, 

38. A and B join in a speculation ; A advances $1500 and B 
$2500 ; they gain $1200 : what was each one's share of the gain ? 

39. A, B, and C, entered into partnership ; A furnished $3000, 
B'$4000, andC $5000; they lost $1800: what was each one's 
share cf the loss ? 

40. A's stock is $4200; B's $3600; and C's $5400; the whole 
gain is $2400 : what is the gain of each ? 

41. A's stock is $7560; B's $8240; (3's $9300; and D's 
$6200 ; the whole gain is $625 : what is the share of each ? 

42. A bankrupt owes one of his creditors $400 ; another $500 ; 
and a third $600 ; his property amounts to $1000 : how much 
can he pay on a dollar ; and how much will each of his creditors 
deceive ? 

Qbs. The solution of this example is the same in principle as that of Ex. 37, 
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465* Examples like the preceding are commonl7 arranged 
under the rule of Bankruptcy. 

Note. — A bankrupt is a penon who is insolvent, or unable to pay his just 
debts. 

43. A bankrupt owes $6000, and his property is worth $3500 : 
how much can he pay on a dollar ? 

44. A man died owing $16400, and his effects were sold for 
$4100 : what per cent, did his estate pay ? 

45. If a man owes A $6240, B $8760, and C $9000, and has 
\ but $11500, how much will each creditor receive? 

\ 46. If I owe $48000, and have property to the amount of 
\^32000, what per cent, can I pay ? 

47. What per cent, can a man pay, whose liabilities are 
$120000, and whose assets are $45000? 

48. What per cent, can a man pay, whose liabilities are 
$1500000, and whose assets are $150000? 

4:66* It often happens in storms and other casualties at sea, 
that masters of vessels are obliged to throw portions of their 
'cargo overboard, or sacrifice the ship and their crew. In such 
cases, the law requires that the loss shall be divided among the 
owners of the vessel and cargo, in proportion to the amount of 
each one's property at stake. 

The process of finding each man's loss, in such instances, is 
called General Average. 

Obs. The operation is the same as that in solving questions in bankruptcy 
and partnership. 

49. A, B and C, freighted a ship from New York to Liverpool ; 
A had on board 100 tons of iron, B 200 tons, and C 300 tons, 
in a storm 240 tons were thrown overboard : what was the loss 
of each ? 

50. A packet worth $36000 was loaded with a cargo valued at 
$65000. In a tempest the mast^ threw overboard $25250. worth 
of goods : what per cent, was the general average ? 

51. A steam ship being in distress, the master threw \ of 
the cargo overboard; finding she still labored, he afterwards 
threw overboard ^ of what remained. The steamer was worth 
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$120000, and the cargo (240000 : what per cent, was the general 
average, and what would be a man's loss who owned i of the ship 
and cargo ? 

62. A man mixed 25 bushels of peas worth 6s. a bushel, with 

15 bushels of com worth 4s. a bushel, and 20 bushels of oats 

worth ds. a bushel : what was the mixture worth per bushel ? 

i 
Analysis, — 25 bu. peas at 6s. = 150s., value of the peas ; \ 

15 bu. com at 4s. = 60s., " " com; i 

and 20 bu. oats at 3s.= 60s., " '' oats. 

The mixture=60 bu. and 270s., value of whole mixture. 

Kow if 60 bu. mixture are worth 270s., 1 bu. mixture is worth i 

iV of 270s. ; and 2 70s. -h 60=4^3. Am. , 

Proof. — 60 bu. at 44s.=270s., the value of the whole mixture. 

467* The process of finding the value of a compound or mix- 
ture of articles of different values, or of forming a compound 
which shall have a given value, is called Alligation. Alligation is 
usually divided into two kinds. Medial and Alternate. 

Obs. ] . When the prices of the several articles and the number or quantity 
of each are given, the process of finding the value of the mixture, as in the last 
example, is called Attigaiion Medial. 

2. When the price of the mixture is given, together with the price of each 
article, the process of finding how much of the several articles must be taken 
to form the required mixture, is called AUigaiion Alternate. Alligation*Alter- 
nate embraces three varieties of examples, which are pointed out in the follow- 
ing notes. 

63. If you mix 40 gallons of sperm oil worth 8s. per gallon, 
with 60 gallons of whale oil worth 3s. per gallon, what will the 
mixture be worth per gallon ? 

54. At what price per pound can a grocer afford to sell a mix- 
ture of 30 lbs. of tea worth 48. a pound, and 40 lbs. worth 7s. a 
pound? 

55. If 120 lbs. of butter at 10 cts. a pound are mixed with 24 
lbs. at. 8 cts. and 24 lbs. at 5 cts. a pound, what is the mixture 
worth? 

56. A tobacconist had three kinds of tobacco, worth 15, 18, 
and 25 cents a pound : what is a mixture of 100 lbs. of each 
worth per pound ? 
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f 67. A liquor dealer mixed 200 gallons of alcohol worth 60 cts, 

I a gallon, with 100 gallons of brandy worth $1.76 a gallon : what 

was the value of the mixture per gallon ? 
r 68. A grocer sells imperial tea at 10s. a pound, and hyson at 

, 4s. : what part of each must he take to form a mixture which he 

con afford to sell at 6s. a pound ? 

Note, — 1. It will be observed in this example that the price of the mixture 
and also the price of the several articles or ingredients are given, to find Vfhat 
part of each the mixture must contain. 

Analysis, — Since the imperial is worth 10s. and the required 
, paixture 6s., it is plain he would lose 4s. on every pound of impe- 
' tial which he puts in. And since the hyson is wdlrth 4s. a pound 
and the mixture 6s., he would gain 2s. on every pound of hyson 
he puts in. The question then is this : How much hyson must 
he put in to make up for the loss on 1 lb. of imperial ? If 2s. 
profit require 1 lb. of hyson, 4s. profit will require twice as much, 
or 2 lbs. He must therefore put in 2 lbs. of hyson to 1 lb. of im- 
perial. 

Proof — 2 lbs. of hyson, at 4s. a pound, are worth 8s., and 
1 lb. of imperial is worth 10s. Now 8s.+10s.=18s. And if 
8 lbs. mixture are worth 18s., 1 lb. is worth i of 18s.» which is 
6s., the price of the mixture required. 

69. A farmer has oats which are worth 20 cts. a bushel, rye 
66 cts., and barley 60 cts., of which he wishes to make a mixture 
worth 60 cts. per bushel : what part of each must the mixture 
contain ? 

Analysis, — ^The prices of the rye and barley must each be com- 
pared wi>th the price of the oats. If 1 bu. oats gains 30 cts. in 
the mixture, it will take as many bu. of rye to balance it, as 6 cts. 
(the loss per bu.) are contained times in 30 cts., viz : 6 bu. Again, 
since 1 bu. oats gains 30 cts., it will take as many bushels of bar- 
ley to balance it, as 10 cts. (the loss per bu.) are contained times 
in 80 cts., viz : 3 bu. Hence, the mixture must contain 2 parts 
df oats, 6 parts rye, and 3 parts barley. 

60. If a man have four kinds of sugar worth, 8, 9, 11, and 12 
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cents a pound respectively, how much of each kind must he take 
ft fonn a mixture worth 10 cents a pound ? 

NoU. — 2. In examjdes like the preceding, we compare two kinds togethei^ 
one of a higher and the other of a lower price than the required mixture ; then 
compare the other two kinds in the same manner. In selecting the pairs to 
be compared together, it is necessary that the price of one article shall be 
above, and the other below the price of the mixture. Hence, when there are 
several articles to be mixed, some cheaper and others dearer than the mixture, 
a variety of answers may be obtained. Thus, if we compare the highest and 
lowest, then the other two, the mixture will contain 1 part at 8 cts. ; 1 part at 
9 cts. ; 1 part at 11 cts. ; and 1 part at 12 cts. Again, by comparing those 
at 8 and 11 cts., and those at 9 and 12 cts. together, we obtain for the mixture 

1 part at 8 ct8. ; 2 parts at 11 cts. ; 2 parts at 9 cts. ; and 1 part at 12 cts. 
Other answers may be found by comparing the first with the third and 

fourth \ and the second with the fourth, &c. 

61. A goldsmith having gold 16, 18, 23, and 24 carats fine, 
wished to make a mixture 21 carats fine : what part of each must 
the mixture contain ? 

62. A farmer had 30 bu. of com worth 6s. a bu., which he 
wished to mix with oats worth 3s. a bu., so that the mixture may 
be worth 4s. per bu. : how many bushels of oats must he use ? 

Note, — 3. In this example, it will be perceived, that the price of the mix- 
ture, with the prices of the several articles and the quajUity of one of them 
are given, to find kow muck of the other article the mixture must contain. 

Analysis. — ^Reasoning as above, we find that the mixture (with- 
out regard to the specified quantity of corn) in order to be worth 
4s. per bu., must contain 2 bu. of oats to 1 bu. of com. Hence, 
if 1 bu. of com requires 2 bu. of oats to make a mixture of the 
required value, 30 bu. of com will require 30 times as much ; and 

2 bu.X 30=60 bu., the quantity of oats required. 

63. A merchant wished to mix 100 gallons of oil worth 80 cts. 
per gallon, with two other kinds worth 30 cts. and 40 cts. per gal- 
lon, so that the mixture may be worth 60 cts. per gallon : how 
many gallons of each must it contain ? 

64. A merchant has Havana coffee at 12 cts. and Java at 
18 cts. per pound, of yhich he wishes to make a mixture of 150 
lbs., which he can sell at 16 cts. a pound : how much of each 
must he use ? 
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Note, — 4. In this example, the whole quantity to he mixed, the price of the 
mixture, and the prices of the several articles are given, to find hyw m%Lck of 
each must be taken. 

Analysis. — On 1 lb. of the Havana it is obvious he will gain 
4 cts., and on 1 lb of the Java he will lose 2 cts. ; therefore to 
balfflice the 4 cts. gain he must put in 2 lbs. of Java ; that is, th^ 
mixture must contain 1 part of Havana to 2 parts of Java. Now 
if 3 lbs. mlxtiu-e require 1 lb. Havana, 150 lbs. mixture, (the quan- 
tity required,) will require as many pounds of Havana as 3 is con- 
tained times in 150, viz : 50 lbs. But the mixture contains twice 
as much Java as Havana, and 50 lbs X 2= 100 lbs. 

Ans, 50 lbs. Havana, and 100 lbs. Java. 

65. It is required to mix 240 lbs. of different kinds of raisins, 
worth 8d., 12d., 18d., and 22d. a pound, so that the mixture may 
be worth lOd. a pound : how much of each must be taken ? 

66. If 10 horses consume 720 quarts of oats in 6 days, how 
lonj^ will it take 30 horses to consume 1 728 quarts ? 

Analysis, — Since 10 horses will consume 720 qts. in 6 days, 
1 horse will consume iV of 720 qts. in the same time ; and tV of 
720 qts. is 72 qts. And if 1 horse will consume 72 qts. in 6 days, 
in 1 day he will consume •{- of 72 qts., which is 12 qts. Again, 
if 12 qts. last 1 horse 1 day, 1728 qts. will last him as many 
days as 12 qts. are contained times in 1728 qts., viz: 144 days. 
Now if 1 horse will consume 1728 qts. in 144 days, 30 horses 
will consume them in -g^r o^ the time; and 144 d.-T-30=4f. 

Ans. 30 horses will consume 1728 qts. in 4^ days. 

468* This and similar examples are usually placed under the 
rule of Compound Proportion, or Double Rule of Three, 

67. If 15 horses consume 40 tons of hay in 30 weeks, how many 
horses will it require to consume 56 tons in 70 weeks ? 

68. If 8 men can make 9 rods of wall in 12 days, how long will 
it take 10 men to make 36 rods? 

69. If 35 bbls. of water will last 950 men 7 months, how many 
men will 1464 bbls. of water last 1 month? 
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70. If 13908 men consume 732 bbls. of flour in 2 months, in 
how long time will 425 men consume 176 bbls. ? 

71. If the interest of $30 for 12 naonths is $2.10, how much ia 
the interest of $1660 for 6 months ? 

72. If the interest of $750 for 8 months is $28, how much is 
' the interest of $16425 for months ? 

73. A man being asked how much money he had, replied that t 
•}, f , and i of it made $980 : what amount did he have ? j 

Analysis. — It is plain that -|+H-l=ff. (Art. 202.) The 
question then resolves itself into this : $980 are tf o^ what sum ? 
Now if $980 are ff of a certain sum, isV is -4V of $980 ; and $980 
-r49=$20, and |t is $20X24=$480. Ans, 

Proof. — | of $480=$320 ; ^ of $480=$360 ; and f of $480 I 

=$300. Now $320+$360+$300=$980, according to the con- 
ditions of the question. 

469* This and similar examples are placed under the rule of 
Position.. The shortest and easiest method of solving them is by 
Analysis, 

74. A sailor having spent -J- of his money for his outfit, depos- 
ited -f of it in a savings bank, and had $50 left : how much had 
he at first ? 

75. A man laid out \ of his money for a house, \ for furniture, 
and had $1600 left ; how much had he at first ? 

76. A man lost \ of his money in gambling, •§■ in betting, and 
spent -f in drinking ; he had $259 left : how much had he at first ? 

77. What number is that -f and f of which is 102 ? j 

78. What number is that •}, -J, -J-, and \ of which is 450 ? 

79. What number is that -J- and •§■ of which being added to 
itself, the sum will be 164 ? 

80. What number is that ^ of which exceeds ^ of it by 18 ? ■« 

81. A post stands 40 feet above water, j- in the water, and \ j 
in the ground : what is the length of the post ? 

82. What will 376 yds. of muslin cost, at 2s. and 6d. pex yd. ? 

Analysis. — 2s. 6d.=£i. Now if 1 yd. costs £i, 376 yds. will 
cost 376 times as much ; and £iX376==£47. Ans, 
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83. If 1 yard of silk costs 50 cents, what will 256 yards 
cost? 

Analysis. — 50 cts.=$i-. Now if 1 yd. costs l-J, 256 yds. will 
cost 256 times as much; and $iX256=$128. Ans. 

470* Examples like the preceding, in which the price of a 
single article is an aliquot part of a dollar, &c., are usually classed 
under the rule of Practice, 

Practice is defined by a late English author to be " an abridged 
method of performing operations in the rule of proportion by means 
of aliquot parts ; and it is chiefly employed in computing the 
prices of commodities." 

Ob8. After giving several tables of aliquot parts in money, weight, and 
measure, the same author proceeds to divide his subject into twelve subdivi< 
dons or cases, and gives a specific rvZe for each case, to be committed to mem< 
oiy l^ the pupil. It is believed, however, that so Tnaiiy specific rules are worse 
than useless. They have a tendency to prevent the exercise o'f thought and 
reason, while they lax the time and memory of the student with a multiplicity 
of particular directions for the solution of a class of examples, which his com- 
mon sense, if permitted to be exercised, will solve more expeditiously by 
Analysis, 

TABLE OF ALIQUOT PARTS OP $1, £l, AND Is. 



Partsofal>ollai» 


ParU of a Poand sterling. 


Parts of a Shilling sterling. 


50 cts.=$i 


lOs. =£i 


6 pence =i shil. 


33i cts.=$i 


6s. 8d.=£i 


4 pence =i shil. 


25 cts.=H 


5s. =£i 


3 pence =-}■ shil. 


20 cts.=H 


4s. =£i 


2 pence =i- shil. 


16i cts.=H 


3s. 4d.=£i 


1^ pence =\ shil. 


12i cts.=li 


2s. 6d.=£i 


1 penny =1^ shil. 


10 cts.=|5Ti5r 


2s. =£-fV 


i penny =12^ shil. 


Si cts.=$-xiy 


Is. 8d.=£TV 


1 pence =is.H-T^5^s. 


6i cts.=$TV 


Is. :=£^h 


8 pence =is.-f is. 


5 cts.=$^y- 


lls.=£i+£/o 


9 pence =is.H-|s. 



Note, — If the price itself is not an aliquot part of $1, or £1, &c., it may 
sometimes be divided into such parts as will be aliquot parts of $1, £1^ &c., 
or which will be aliquot parts of each other. Thus, 87]^ cts. is not an a^qaot 
partofSl, but 87J cts.=50-f Q5-f 12i cts. Now50cts.=$i; 25cts.=Si; and 
I3i cts.=:$i. Or thus : 50 cts.=$i, 25 ct8.=i of 50 cU., and 12^ cts.=| of 
S5ct8. 
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84. What will 680 bu. of wheat cost, at Sljt ots. per bushel ? 
Analysis, — It is plain, if the price were $1 per bu., the cost of 
680 bu. would be $680. Hence, 

Were the price 60 cts. the cost would be + of $680, which is $340 
" , " 25 cts. " " -f of $680, which is $170 

« " 12icts. " " i of $680, which is $ 85 

But since the price is 60+25 +12-J' cents, the cost must be $696 
Or, thus : $1 X680=$680, the cost at $1 per bushel. 
At 60 cts., or $i, it will be i of $680, or $340 

« 26 cts., i of 60 cts., " " i of $340, or $170 
" 12icts.,iof26cte., " " i of $170, or $ 86 
Therefore the whole cost is $596. Ans, 

86. What cost 478 yards of cashmere, at 50 cts. per yard? 

86. What cost 1560 lbs. of tea, at 75 cts. per pound? 

87. What cost 2400 gals, of molasses, at 37-J- cts. per gal. ? 

88. What cost 1800 yds. of satinet, at 62i cts. per yard? 

89. At 26 cts. per bushel, what uost 1470 bu. of oats? 

90. At 33i cts. a pound, what cost 1326 lbs. of ginger? 

91. At 61 cts. per roll, what cost 3216 rolls of tape? 

92. At 8i cts. per pound, what cost 4200 lbs. of lard ? 

93. At 12-J cts. per dozen, what cost 1920 doz. of eggs? 

94. At 16| cts. a pound, what cost 4524 lbs. of figs ? 

95. At 66-f cts. per yard, what cost 1620 yds. of sarcenet? 

96. What cost 840 bu. of rye, at $f per bushel ? 

97. What cost 690 yds. of cloth, at 6s. 8d. per yard? 
Analysis, — ^At £l per yard the cost would be £690. But 

6s. 8d. is £^ ; therefore the cost must be \ of £690, which is 
£230. Ans, 

98. What cost* 360 gals, of wine, at 16s. per gallon? 
Analysis, — 16s.=10s.+6s.+ls. Now 10s.=£t; 6s.=£i; 

18.=+ of 5s. 
If the price were £1 per gal., the cost of 360 gals, would be £360 
At 10s., £i, it will be i of £360, or £180 
" 5s., i of 10s., " i of £180, or £ 90 
" Is., i of 6s., " i of £ 90, or £ 18 
Therefore the whole cost is £288. Ans. 
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99. What cost 1240 yds. of flannel, at 3s. 4d. per yard? 

100. What cost 2128 lbs. of spice, at 2s. 6d. per pound? 

101. What cost 6250 yds. of lace, at 6d. per yard ? 

102. What cost 56480 yds. of tape, at lid. per yard?^ \^ ' 

47 1 • Notwithstanding the law requires accounts to be kept 
in Federal Money, goods are frequently sold at prices stated in 
the denominations of the old state currencies. 

When the price per yard, pound, &c., stated in those currencies, 
is an aliquot part of a dollar, the answer may be easily obtained 
in Federal Money. 

TABLE OF ALIQUOT PARTS IN DIFFERENT STATE CURRENCIES. 



Parts of a Dollar, 
New York Currency. 



Parts of a Dollar, 
New England Currency. 



Parts of a Shlllinf, 
N. E. and N. Y. Currency. 



6 pence =i shil. 
4 pence =i shil. 
3 pence =■}■ shil. 
2 pence =f shil. 
li pence =i shil. 
1 penny=-iV shil. 



4 shil. =$i 
2s. 8d.=$i 
2 shil. =$i- 
Is. 4d.=$i 
1 shil. =H 
5s. = tJ"| V 8 



3 shil. =$i 
2 shil. =H 
Is. 6d.=$i 
1 shil. =$i 
4s.=$i+*-J- 
5s.=li+$i 



Note. — 1. In N. Y. currency 8s. make $1 ; in N. E. currency 6s. make $1, 
From example 103 to 119 inclusive, the prices are given in N. Y. currency; 
from example 120 to 133 inclusive, they are given in N. E. currency. For 
'vhe mode of reducing the different State currencies to each other and to Federal 
Money, see Section XVII. 

lOS. At Is. 4d. per yard, what cost 726 yds. of cambric ? 

Analysis. — If the price were $1 per yard, the cost would, be 
$1X'726=$726. But Is. 4d.=li; therefore the cost must be 
J- of $726, which is $121. Ans, 

104. What cost 896 bu. of wheat at 6s. per bushel ? 
Analysis. — 6s.=4s.+2s. Now 4s.=$i; and 2s.=i of 4s. 
At |1 a bushel the cost would be $896. 

At 4s., $i, it will be i of $896, or $448 
" 2s., i of 4s., " " i of $448, or $224 
Therefore the whole cost is $672. Ans. 

Or, thus : 6s=$f ; therefore the number of bu. minus -J- of itself, 
wiU bd the cost, and 896—224 (i of 896)=672. Ana. $672. 
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105. What cost 752 yds. of balzorine, at 2s. 8d. per yard? 

106. What cost 1232 yds. of calico, at Is. 6d. per yard ? 

107. What cost 763 lbs. of pepper, at Is. 3d. a pound ? 

108. What cost 1116 bu. of apples, at Is. 4d. per bushel? 

109. What cost 1920 yds. of shirting, at Is. 2d. per yard? 

110. At 6s. a basket, what will 1560 baskets of peaches cost . 

111. At 6s. 4d. a pound, what will 1200 lbs. of tea come to? 

Not€.-'2. Since 5s. 4d. is i less than $1, it is plain 1200—400 =$800. Ans, 

112. At 7s. per yard, what will 432 yds. of crape cost? 

113. At 6s. 8d. a pound, what cost 972 lbs. of nutmegs? 

114. At 2s. 8d. a pair, what cost 864 pair of cotton hose ? 

115. At l^d. a yard, how much will 2800 yds. of tape come to ? 

116. What cost 1628 yds. of flannel, at 4s. per yard? 
' 117. What cost 2560 bu. of oats, at 2s. per bushel? 

118. What cost 9600 lbs. of wool, at 2s. 6d. a pound? 

119. What cost 3200 lbs. of sugar, at 6d. per pound? 

120. What cost 600 yds. of damask, at 5s., N. E. cur., per yard ? 
NoU.-^3. 5s. N. E. cur. is i less than $1 ; hence, 600— 100=^500. Am, 

121. What cost 2500 bu. of potatoes, at Is. 6d. per bushel? 

122. What cost 1440 yds. of gingham, at 2s. per yard? 

123. How much will 4848 chickens cost, at Is. apiece? 

124. How much will 1680 slates cost, at Is. 6d. apiece? 

125. How much will 920 turkeys cost, at 4s. 6d. apiece? 

126. What cost 4860 lbs. of butter, at Is. Id. per pound? , 

127. What cost 1260 melons, at 8d. apiece? 

128. What cost 2340 lbs. of tea, at 4s. a pound? 
^29. What cost 240 bu. of peas, at 4s. 6d. per bushel? 

130. What cost 720 pair of gloves, at 5s. 3d. a pair? 

131. What cost 360 bushels of com, at 3s. per bushel? 

132. What cost 7686 lbs. of butter, at Is. per pound? 

133. What cost 960 yds. of silk, at 5s. per yard ? 

134. What will 75 lbs. of butter cost, at $16.80 per cwt. ? 

135. What will 125 lbs. of wool cost, at $36 per hundred? 

136. What will 15. cwt. of hemp cost at $60 per ton ? 

137. What will 2500 lbs. of iron cost, at $72 per ton? 

138. What cost 1^ acre of land, at $120 per acre ? 
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SECTION XIV. 

RATIO AND PROPORTION. 

Art. 472* In comparing numbers or quantities with each 
ether, we may inquire, either hxyw much greater one of the num- 
bers or quantities is than the other ; or how many times one of 
them contains tlie other. In finding the answer to either of these 
inquiries, we discover what is called the relation between the two 
numbers or quantities. 

47 3* The relation between the two quantities thus compared, 
is of two kinds : 

First, that which is expressed by their difference. 

Second, that which is expressed by the quotient of the one di- 
vided by the other. 

47 4* Ratio is that relation between two numbers or quanti- 
ties, which is expressed by the quotient of the one divided by the 
other. Thus, the ratio of 6 to 2 is 6—2, or 3 ; for 3 is the quo- 
tient of 6 divided by 2. 

Obs. The relation between two numbers or quantities denoted by their dif- 
ference, is sometimes called arithmetical ratio ; while that denoted by the quo- 
tient of the one divided by the other, is called geometrical ratio. Thus 4 is the 
arithmetical ratio of 8 to 4 ; and 2 is the geometrical ratio of 8 to 4. 

But as the term arithmetical ratio is merely a substitute for the word differ'- 
ifh/x, the term difference, in the succeeding pages, is used in its stead ; and when 
the word ratio simply is used, it signifies that which is denoted by the quoliejU 
of the one divided by the other, as in the article above. 

475* The two given numbers thus compared, when spoken 
of together, are called a couplet ; when spoken of separately, they 
are called the terms of the ratio. 

The first term is the antecedent ; and the last, the consequent. 

' 1 — 

QUX8T.--473. In how many ways are numben or qoantities cnmpared 1 474. What Is 
ratio 1 475. Whnt are the two given nQmben called When spoken of together 1 Wliev 
■puken of separately '* 
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476* Ratio is expressed in two ways : 

First, in the form of a fraction, making the antecedent the 
numerator, and the consequent the denominator. Thus, the ratio 
of 8 to 4 is written f ; the ratio of 12 to 3, V* <fec. 

Second, by placing two points or a colon ( : ) between the num- 
bers compared. Thus, the ratio of 8 to 4 is written 8:4; the 
ratio of 12 to 3, is 12 : 3, <fec. The expressions f, and 8 : 4, are 
of the same import, and one may be exchanged for the other, at 
pleasure. 

Obs. 1. The sign ( : ) used to denote ratio j is derived from the sign of divi- 
sion, ( -4- ) the horizontal line being omitted. The English mathematicians 
put the antecedent for the numerator, and the consequent for the denomina- 
tor as above ; but the French put the consequent for the numerator and the 
antecedent for the denominator. The English method appears to be equally 
fdmple, while it is confessedly the most in accordance with reason. 

2. In order that amcrele numbers may have a ratio to each other, they must 
necessarily.express objects so far of the same nature, that one can be properly 
said to be equal to, or greater ^ or less than .the other. (Art. 294.) Thus a foot 
has a ratio to a yard ; for one is three times as long as the other ; but a foot 
has not properly a ratio to an hour, for one cannot be said to be longer or 
shorter than the other. 

477* A direct ratio is that which arises from dividing the 
antecedent by the consequent; as 6-7-2. (Art. 474.) 

478* An inverse, or reciprocal ratio, is the ratio of the recip- 
rocals of two numbers. (Art. 160. Def. 10.) Thus, the direct 
ratio of 9 to 3, is 9 : 3, or -f ; the reciprocal ratio is -J- : -J, or -J-r- 
•i=f ; (Art. 229;) that is, the consequent 3, is divided by the 
antecedent 9. 

Note.— The term inverse^ signifies inverted. Hence, 

An inverse, or reciprocal ratio is expressed hy inverting the frac-' 
tion which expresses the direct ratio ; or wh^n the notation is hy 
points, hy inverting the order of the terms. Thus, 8 is to 4, in- 
versely, as 4 to 8. 

QucsT.— 476. In how miiny wnys is ratio expressed 1 The first? The second? Oht. 
Wbich of the terms do the English mathemflticians pat for the numemtor? Whirh do 
the French ? In order that concrete numbers may have a rntio to each other, what kind 
of ol^eets ninst they exfiress ? 477. What is a direct ratio ? 478. What is an inverse or 
Ntolpmeal ratio 1 How is a reciprocal ratio expresaed hy a ftactioii t Howbypoiatsf 
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479* A simple ratio is a ratio which has but one antecedent 
and one consequent, and may be either direct or inverse ; as 9 : 3, 
or i : i. 

480* A compound ratio is the ratio of the products of the 
corresponding terms of two or more simple ratios. Thus, 

The simple ratio of 9 : 3 is 3 ; 

And " " of 8 : 4 is 2 ; 

The ratio compounded of these is 72 : 12=6. 

Obs. 1. A compound ratio is of the same nature as any other ratio. The 
term is used to denote the origin of the ratio in particular cases. 
2. The compound ratio is equal to the product of the simple ratios. 



Ex. 1. What is 


the ratio of 27 to 9 ? 


Ans. 3. 


2. What is the ratio of 8 to 32 ? 


An^, i. 


Required the ratio of the following numbers : 


8. 14 to 7. 


13. 324 to 81. 


23. 63 lbs. to 9 oz. 


4. 36 to 9. 


14. 802 to 99. 


24. 68 yds. to 17 yds. 


5. 54 to 6. 


15. 9 to 45. 


25. 40 yds. to 20 ft. 


6. 108 to 18. 


16. 17 to 68. 


26. 60 niiles to 4 fur. 


7. 144 to 24. 


17. 13 to 52. 


27. 45 bu. to 3 pks. 


8. 136 to 17. 


18. 27 to 135. 


28. 6 gals, to 1 hhd. 


9. 261 to 29. 


19. 63 to 212. 


29. 3 qts. to 20 gal. 


10. 667 to 63. 


20. 47 to 329. 


30. £1 to 16s. 


11. 406 to 45. 


21. 18 lbs. to 6 lbs. 


31. 15s. to £3. 


12. 676 to 64. 


22. 28 lbs. to 4 lbs. 


82. £10 to lOd. 



48 1 • From the definition of ratio and the mode of expressing 
it in the form of a fraction, it is obvious that the ratio of two num- 
bers is the same as the value of a fraction whose numerator and 
denominator are respectively equal to the antecedent and conse- 
quent of the given couplet ; for, each is the quotient of the numer- 
ator divided by the denominator. (Arts. 474, 186.) 

Obs. From the principles of fractions already established, we may, there- 
fore, deduce the following truths respecting ratios. 

aiTBBT.— 479. What is a simple ratio 1 480. What is a eompound ratio 1 Oba, Dosi it 
Initsiiatarofiroinothemilasl What is the tsim used to dsnoto 9 
14 



Y 
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482* To multiply the antecedent of a couplet hy any number^ 
multiplies the ratio hy that number ; and to divide the antecedent, 
divides the ratio : for, multiplying the numerator, multiplies the 
value of the fraction by that number, and dividing the numerator, 
divides the value. (Arts. 186, 187.) 
Thus, the ratio of 16 : 4 is 4 ; 
The ratio of 16X2 : 4 is 8, which equals 4X2 : 

And " 16-r-2 : 4 is 2, which equals 4—2. 

Ob8. With a given consequent the greater the antecedent^ the greater the 
ratio; and on the other hand, the ^ater the ratio, the greater the antece- 
dent. (Art. 187. Obs.) 

483* To multiply the consequent of a couplet hy any number ^ 
divides the ratio hy that number ; and to divide the consequent, 
multiplies the ratio : for, multiplying the denominator, divides the 
value of the fraction by that number, and dividing the denomina- 
tor, multiplies the value. (Arts. 188, 189.) 

Thus, the ratio of 16 : 4 is 4 ; 

The " 16 : 4X2 is 2, which equals 4-7-2 ; 

And " 16 : 4-r2 is 8, which equals 4X2. 

Ors. With a given antecedent, the greater the conseqtveiU^ the less the ratio , 
and the greater the ratio, the less the consequent. (Art. 189. Obs.) 

484* To multiply or divide both the antecedent and consequent 
of a couplet hy the same numher, does not alter the ratio : for, mul- 
tiplying or dividing both the numerator and denominator by the 
same number, does not alter the value of the fraction. (Art. 191.) 

Thus, the ratio of 12:4 is 3 ; 

The " 12X2 : 4X2 is 3; 

And '* 12-7-2: 4-7-2 is 3. 

485* If the two numbers compared are equal, the raUo is a 
unit or 1, and is called a ratio of equality. Thus, the ratio of 
6X 2 : 12 is 1 ; for the value of +f = 1- (Art. 196.) 

aoBflT.— 489. What Is the effect of mnUiplyiBg the antecedent of a conplet by any num- 
ber J Of dividing the antecedent 1 483. What is the effect of multiplying the consequent 
by any number 1 Of dividing the consequent 1 Why ? 484. What Is the effect of mul 
tiplyfng or dividing both the antecedent and consequent by the same number? Whyl 
485. When the two nttoiberscMHMrad are oqoal, what ii the nttol What U it called? 
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486« If the antecedent of a couplet is greater than the conse- 
quent, the ratio is greater than a unit, and is called a ratio of 
greater inequalitg. Thus, the ratio of 12 : 4 is 3 ; for the value 
of Y=3. {Art. 196.) 

48 T* If the antecedent is less than the consequent, the ratio 
is less than a unit, and is called a ratio of hss inequality. Thus, 
Ihe ratio of 3 : 6 is f, or 4^ ; for f =i. (Art 195.) 

Obs. 1. The direct ratio of two fractions which have a common numeraior, 
is the same as the reciprocal ratio of their denominators. Thus, the ratio of 
-^ : -f is ihe same as -J- : •!-, or 8 : 4. 

3. The ratio of two fractions which have a common denominator, is the 
same as the ratio of their numerators. Thus, the ratio of j- : -J- b the same 
as that of 8 : 4, vhE : 2. Hence, 

48 8 • The ratio of any two fractions may be expressed in 
whole numbers, by reducing them to a common denominator, and 
then using the numerators for the terms of the ratio. (Art 484,) 
Thus, the ratio of ^ to -J- is the same as VV • A> or 6 : 2. 

83. What is the direct ratio of 4 to 12, expressed in the lowest 
terms? Ans. -J. 

34. What is the inverse ratio of 4 to 12 ? Ans, ■JH-Vr=3. 

35. What is the direct ratio of 64 to 8 ? Of 9 to 63 ? 

36. What is the direct ratio of 84 to 21 ? Of 256 to 32 ? 

37. What is the inverse ratio of 4 to 16 ? Of 28 to 7 ? 

38. What is the inverse ratio of 42 to 6 ? Of 8 to 72 ? 

39. Which is the greater, the ratio of 63 to 9, or that of 72 to 8 ? 

40. Which is the greater, the ratio of 72 to 96, or that of 45 
to 72? 

41. Which is the greater, the ratio of 120 to 85, or that of 
240 to 170 ? 

42. Which is the greater, the ratio of 624 to 416, or that of 
936 to 560 ? 

43. Is the ratio of 5X6 to 24, a ratio of greater, or less in< 
equality ? 

QuKST.— 486. When the antecedent is gieater than the consequent, what is the ratia 
called? 487. If the antecedent is less than the conseqaent, what is the ratio caUad* 
188. HowmaytheratioortifolhictkMisbeeapieMedinwfeoleAtunkaBY 
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44. Is the ratio of6x9toYX8, a ratio of greater, or less in- 
equality ? 

45. Is the ratio of 2X4X16 to 4X32 a ratio of greater, or less 
inequality ? 

46. What is the ratio compounded of the ratios of 5 to 3, and 
12 to 4? 

47. What is the ratio compounded of 8 : 10, and 20 : 16 ? 

48. What is the ratio compoimded of 3 : 8, and 10 : 5 ? 

49. What is the ratio cpmpounded of 18 : 20, and 30 : 40 ? 

50. What is the ratio compounded of 35 : 40, and 60 : 75, and 
21 to 19? 

51. What is the ratio compounded of 60 : 40, and 12 : 24, and 
25:30? 

489* In a series of ratios, if the consequent of each preced- 
ing couplet is the antecedent of the following one, the ratio of the 
firBt antecedent to the loii consequent, is equal to that com- 
pounded of all the intervening ratios. 
Thus, in the series of ratios 3:4 

4:7 
1:16 
the ratio of 8 to 16, is equal to that which is compounded 
of the ratios of 3 : 4, of 4 : 7, and 7:16; for, the compound 

ratio IS 4x7x16 ^16' ^^ ^ * ^^• 

490* If to or from the terms of any couplet, ttoo other num- 
bers having the some ratio be added or subtracted, the sum^ or re- 
mainders mil also have the sams ratio, (Thomson's Legendre, 
B. III., Prop. 1, 2.) Thus, the ratio of 12 : 3 is the same as that of 
20 : 5. And the ratio of the sum of the antecedents 12-1-20 to the 
sum of the consequents 3-1-5, is ihfi same as the ratio of either 
couplet. That is, 

12+20 12 20 

12-f-20 : 3+5 : : 12 : 3=20 : 5, or g^=-g-=y=4. 

So also the ratio of the difference of the antecedents, to the difi 
ference of the consequents, is the same. That is, 

20—12 12 20 , 
20—12 : 5—3 : : 12 : 3=20 : 5, or sZT^T"^ S"^^* 
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491* If in several couplets the ratios are equal, the sum of 
all the antecedents has the same ratio to the sum of all the conse* 
guents, which any wye of ike antecedents has to its conseqttent, 

r 12:4=3 

Thus, the ratio of ] 15 • 5=3 

(18:6=3 

Therefore the ratio of (12+15+18) : (4+5+6)=3. 

Obs. 1. A ratio of greater inequality la diminisked by adding the satiie nurn- 
her to both terow. Thus, the ratio of 8:2, is 4; and the ratio of 8+4:^ 
4is2. 

2. A ratio of less inequality is increased by adding the same number to both 
the terms. Thus, the ratio of 2: 8 is i, and the ratio of 2+16 : 8+16 is }. 

PROPORTION. 

492» Proportion is an equality of ratios. Thus, the two 
ratios 6 : 3 and 4 : 2 form a proportion ; for f =t, the ratio of each 
being 2. 

Ob8. The terms of the two couplets, that is, the numbers of which the pro- 
portion is composed, are called proportionals, 

493* Proportion may be expressed in two ways. . 

First, by the sign of equality (=) placed between the two 
ratios. 

Second, by four points (: :) placed between the two ratios. 

Thus, each of the expressions, 12:6=4:2, and 12 : 6 : : 4 : 2, 
is a proportion, one being equivalent to the other. The latter ex- 
pression is read, "the ratio of 12 to 6 equals the ratio of 4 to 2," 
or simply, " 12 is to 6 as 4 is to 2." 

Obs. The sign (: :) is said to be derived from the sign of equality, the four 
joints being merely the extremities of the lines. 

494* The number of terms in a proportion must at least be 
four, for the equality is between the ratios of two couplets, and 
each couplet must have an antecedent and a consequent. (Art. 476.) 

There may, however, be a proportion formed from three num- 
ber's, for one of the numbers may be repeated so as to form two 

(luuT.— 498. What is Proportion 1 493. How many ways U proportion expressed ? 
Whnt U the first 1 The second 1 494. How many terms must there be in a proportion ? 
tVhy 1 Can a proportion be formed of three numbers 1 How ? 
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terms. Thus, the numbers 8, 4, and 2, are proportional ; for the 
ratio of 8 : 4=4 : 2. It will be seen that 4 is the consequent in 
the first couplet, and the antecedent in the last. It is therefore 
a mean proportional between 8 and 2. 

Obs. 1. In this case, the number repeated is called the middle term or mean 
fropartional between the other two numbers. 

The last term is called a third proportional to the other two numbers. Thos 
2 is a third proportional to 8 and 4. 

2. Care must be taken not to confound proportion with ratio, (Arts. 474; 492.) 
In a simple ratio there are but ttoo terms, an antecedent and a consequent; 
whereas in a proportion there must at least be^bter terms, or two couplets. 

Again, one ratio may be greater or ^55 than another ; the ratio of 9 to 3 is 
greater than the ratio of 8 to 4, and less than that of 18 to 2. One proportion^ 
on the other hand, cannot be greater or less than another ; for equality does 
not admit of degrees. 

495* The first and last terms of a proporti<» are called the 
extremes ; the other two, the means, 

Obs. Homologotis terms are either the two antecedents, or the two conse- 
quents. Antilogous terms are the antecedent and consequent of the same 
couplet. 

496* Direct prop<»iaon is an equality between two direct 
ratios. Thus, 12 : 4 : : 9 : 3 is a direct proportion. 

Obs. In a direct proportion, the first term has the same ratio to the second, 
as the third has to the fourth. 

497* Inverse or reciprocal proportion is an equality between 
a direct and a reciprocal ratio, llius, 8 : 4 : : •} : ^ ; or 8 is to 4, 
reciprocally, as 3 is to 6. 

Obs. In a reciprocal or inverse proportion, the first term has the same ratio 
to the second, as the fourth has to the third. 

498* If four numbers are proportional , the product of the ex- 
tremes is equal to the product of the means. Thus, 8 : 4 : : 6 : 3 is 
a proportion; for f=f, (Art. 492,) and 8X3=4X6. 

QuBiT.— Od«. What is the nrnnber repeated called 1 What is the last term called in 
nich a case 1 What is the difference between proportion and ratio 1 495. Which terms 
arc the extremes ? Which the means ? Oh: What are horaologoas terms ? Analofous 
terms 1 496. What is direct proportion ? Obs. In direct proportion what ratio has the 
first term to the second 1 497. What Is inverse proportion ? Oht, What ratio has the 
first term to the second in this case ? 496. If fi>ur nomben are proportional, what Is tlis 
product of the extremes equal to 1 
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Again, 12 : 6 : : i : ^ is a proportion. (Art. 496.) 
And 12xi=6Xi. 
Ob8. 1. The truth of this propoation maj also be illustrated in the following 
manner : 

The numbeiB 3 : 3 : : 6 : 9 are obviously proportional. (Art 492.) 

For, -}=f . (Art. 195.) Now, 

Multiplying each ratio by 27, (the product of the denominators,) 

The proportion becomes?^ =5^. (Art. 21. Ax. 6.) 

Dividing both the numerator and the denominator of the ^rst couplet by 3, 
(Art. 191,) or canceling the denominator 3 and the same factor in 27, (Art. 221,) 
also canceling the 9, and the same factor in 27, we have 2X9=6X3. But 2 
and 9 are the extremes of the given proportion, and 3 and 6 are the means ; 
hence, the product of the extremes is equal to the product of the means. 

2. Conversely, if the product of the extremes is equal to the product of the 
means, the four numbers are proportional \ and if the products are not equal, 
the numbers are not proportional. 

499* Proportion, in arithmetic, is usually divided into Simple 
and Compound, 

SIMPLE PROPORTION. "^ \y ^^ 

600* Simple Proportion is an equality between two simple 
ratios. It may be either direct or inverse, (Arts. 479, 496, 497.) 

The most important application of simple proportion is the 
solution of that class of examples in which three terms are given to 
find a fourth. 

501« We have seen that, if four numbers are in proportion, 
the product of the extremes is equal to the product of the means. 
(Art. 498.) Hence, 

If the product of the means is divided by one of the extremes, 
the quotient will be the other extreme ; and if the product of the 
extremes is divided by one of the means, the quotient will be the 

QuEtT.— Ofr«. If the prodact of the extremes is equal to the product of the means, what 
is true of the four numbers 1 If the products are not equal, what Is true of them ? 499. 
How is proportion usually divided 1 500. What is simple proportion 1 What is the most 
important application of iti 501. If the product of the means is divided by one of the 
extremes, what will the quotient be 1 If the product of the extremes is divided by mm of 
the means, what will the quotient be 1 
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other mean. For, if the product of two factors is divided by one 
of them, the quotient will be the other factor. (Art. 156.) 

Take the proportion 8 : 4 : : 6 : 3. 

Now the product 8 X 3-r-4=6, one of the means ; 

So the product 8 X 3 -r 6=4, the other mean. 

Again, the product 4 x6-r- 8=3, one of the extremes; 

And the product 4x6—3=8, the other extreme. 

502* Iff therefore, any three terms of a proportion are piven, 
the fourth may be found by dividing the product of two of them 
hy the other term, 

Ob8. Simple Proportion is often called the Ruie of Tkree^ from the drcum- 
■tance that three terms are given to find a fourth. In the older aiithmetics, it 
is also called the Oolden Rvle. But the &ct that these names convey no idea 
of the nature or object of the rule, seems to be a strong objection to their use, 
not to saj a suffiaent reason for discarding them. 

Ex. 1. If the product of the means is 84, and one of the ex- 
tremes is 7, what is the other extreme, or term of the proportion ? 

2. If the product of the means is 54, and one of the extremes 
is 18, what is the other extreme ? 

3. If the product of the means is 720, and one of the extremes 
is 45, what is the other extreme ? ^^n 

4. If the product of the means is 639, and one of the extremes 
is 213, what is the other extreme ? 

5. If the first three terms of a proportion are 8, 12, and 16, 
what is the fourth term ? 

Solution. — 12X16=192, and 192^8=24, the fourth term, or 
number required ; that is, 8 : 1 2 : : 16 : 24. 

6. It is required to find the fourth term of the proportion, the 
first three terms of which are 36, 30, and 24. 

7. Required the fourth term of the proportion, the first three 
terms of which are 15, 27, and 31. 

8. Required the fourth term of the proportion whose first three 
terms are 45, 60, and 90. 

Qjsxvt.—Oht. What 1> simple proportion often caltod 1 Do theie terms eonvey an Idee 
of the nature or object of the rule 1 
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9. If 6 yds. of broadcloth cost $96, how much will 20 yds. cost 
at the same rate ? 

Solution, — It is plain that 8 yds. has the same ratio to 20 yds. 
as the cost of 8 yds., viz : $96, has to the cost of 20 yds. That is^ 
8 yds. : 20 yds, : : $96 : to the cost of 20 yds. 
Now$96X20=$1920; and $1920-^8=$240. An9, 

10. If 35 men will consume a certain quanti^ of flour in 20 
days, how long will it take 50 men to consume it ? 

Note. — Since the answer is days, we put the given days for the third term. 
Then, as the flour will not last 50 men so long as it will 35 men, we put the 
smaller number of men for the seeond term, and the larger for the first 

Operation. 

Men. Men. Days. 

50 : 35 : : 20 : to the numher of days required. 

20 Multiply the second and third terms to- 

50 ) 700 gether, and divide the product hy the first 

14 days. Ans, term, as in the last example. 
Proof.— 50X14=35X20. (Art. 498.) 

503* From the preceding illustrations and principles, we de- 
duce the following general 

RULE FOR SIMPLE PROPORTION. 
I. Place that number for the third term, which is of the same 
kind as the answer or number required, 

11. Then, if by the nature of the question the anstoer must be 
greater than the third term, place the greater of the other two num- 
bers for the seeond term ; but if it is to be less, place the less of the 
other two numbers for the second term, and the other for the first, 

III. Finally, multiply the second and third terms togetlier, divide 
the product by the first, and the quotient will be the answer in the 
same denomination as the third term. 

Proof. — Multiply the first term and the answer together, and 
if the product is equal to the product of the second and third terms, 
the work is right, (Art. 498.) 

QuKBT.— 503. In Jirmnging the terms in simple proportion, which numher is pat for the 
third term ? He w arrange the otl|er two numbers 1 Having stated the question how is the 
answer found ? Of what dsnomlnatton is the answer 1 How is simple proportion proved 1 

14* 
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Demonstration. — ^If four numbers are proportional, we have seen that the 
product of the means is equal to the product of the extremes ; (Art. 498 ;) there- 
fore the product of the second and third terms must be equal to that of the fiiM 
and fourth. But if the product of two factors is divided by one of them, the 
quotient will be the other; (Art. 156;) consequently, when the first three 
terms of a proportion are giren, the product of the second and third terms di- 
vided by tbe^s^, must give iha fourth term or answer. 

The object of placing that number, which is of the same kind as the answer, 
Tor the third term, instead of the second, as is sometimes done, is twofold : Ist, 
it avoids the necessity of the Bute of TTiree Inverse ; 2d, the third term, in 
many cases, has no ratio to the first ; consequently it is inconsistent with the 
principles of proportion to put it for Uie second term. Thus, in the ninth ex- 
ample, if we put $96 for the second term, it would read, 8 yds. : $96 : : 20 
yds. : $240, the answer. But a yard can have no ratio to a doUar ; for on& 
cannot be said to be greater nor less than the other. (Art. 476. Obs. 2.) 

Obs. 1. If the first and second terms are compound numbers, reduce them 
to the lowest denomination mentioned in either, before the multiplication or 
division is performed. 

When the third term contains different denominations, it must also be re- 
duced to the lowest denomination mentioned in it 

2. The process of arranging the terms of a question for solution, or put- 
ting it into the form of a proportion, is caUed stating the question, 

3. Questions in Simple Proportion, we have seen, may be tsolved by 
Analysis. After solving the following examples by proportion, it will be an ex- 
cellent exercise for the student to solve them by analysis. (Art. 462. Obs. 2.) 

11. If 16 barrels of flour cost |112, what wfll 129 barrels cost ? 

12. If 40 acres of land cost $540, what will 97 acres cost? 

13. If 641 sheep cost $1923, what will 76 sbeep cost? 

14. At the rate of 155 miles in 12 days, how far can a man 
travel in 60 days ? 

16. How much hay, at $17.50 per ton, can yon buy for $350 ? 

16. If $45 buy 63 lbs. of tea, how much will $1640 buy? 

17. If 90 lbs. of pepper are worth x72 lbs. of ginger, how many 
lbs. of gibger are 64 lbs. of pepper worth ? 

18. A bankrupt Compromised with his creditors, at 64 cts. on a 
dollar ; how much will be received on a debt of $2663.50 ? 

19. An emigrant has a draft for £1460 sterling : how muoh is 
it worth, allowing $4.84 to a pound ? 

Q.vmwT,-*Oba, If the first and aeeond temas contain dlflbreat denombiatlomi, how pio- 
ceed? When the third tenn contains difibrantdenomlnstiODS, what is to be don* 1 Whsl 
is MMBt by stating a qaestion ? 
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SIMPLE PROPORTION BY CANCELATION. 

20. If 72 tons of coal cost $648, how much will 9 tons cost? 

Operation, Having stated the question as be* 

Tons. ToBg. Doito. fore, we perceive the factor 9 is com- 

tf : ^ :: 648 : Ans. \ ^r. n j, j. * j 

^ ^ ^ mon to the first two terms, and 

%T s.^.r. « A«, J therefore may be canceled. (Art. 

Now $648-r8=$81. Ans. isi ^ 

9X648 
Or thus, — r-— =the answer. (Art. 603.) 

But —^ — =1-— — =$81, the same as before. Hence, 
72 Jlf,8 

504« When the first term has factors common to either of 
the other two terms. 

Cancel the factors which are common, then proceed according to 
the rule above, (Arts. 161, 221.) 

Proof. — Place the ansvfer in the denominator, or on the left of 
the perpendicular line, as the case may he, and if the factors of the 
divisor exactly cancel those of the dividend, the work is right, 

Ob8. 1. The question should be sUOed^ before attempting to caned the com- 
mon fiictors. When the tenns are of different denominations, the reduction 
oTthem may sometimes be shortened by CanceUUion, 

2. Instead of p(nnts, it may sometimes be more convenient to place a per- 
pendicular line between the first and second terms, as in division of fractions. 
(Art. 231.) In this case the third term should be placed under the second, 
with the sign of proportion ( : : ) before it to denote its origin, and its relation 
to the fourth term or the answer. 

3. It will be perceived that cancelation is applicable in Simile Proportion to 
all those examples, whose first term has one or more factors common to it and 
either of the a&tjer terms. 

21. If 24 yds. of cloth cost $63, what will 820 yds. cost? 
Operation, 



^^yds. 



$t^ yds., 40 When arranged in this way, the 

: : f^), 21 question is read, 24 yds. is to 820 



Ans, $21X40=$840. yds., as $63 is to the answer required 
92. If 20 bu. of oats cost £l, how much will'Sf quarts cost ? 
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23. If 12 bbls. of flour cost $88, what will 108 barrels cost? 

24. If 30 cows cost $480, wliat will 173 cows cost? 

25. If a man can travel 240 miles in 16 days, bow far can be 
travel in 29 days ? 

26. If 48 men can build a ship in 84 days, bow long would it 
take 16 men to build it ? 

27. If "t of a ton of hay costs £f, what will ^ of a ton cost ? 

ton. ton. £ 

Solution, — J- : -I : : i : Ans. Now,f XiXi=j£2. Ana. Hence, 

505* If the terms in a proportion are fractioncU, the question 
is stated, and the answer obtained in the same manner as if they 
were whole numbers. 

Obs. When the first and second terms are firactions, we may reduce them to 
a common denominator, and then employ the numerators only ] for the ratio 
of two firactions which have a common denominator, is the same as the ratio 
of their numerators. (Art. 487. Obs. 2.) 

28. If ^ of a cord of wood cost $1.35, what will f of a cord 
cost? 

29. If i of a yard of ber%e cost 6 shillings, what will f of a 
yard cost ? 

30. If f of a yard of sarcenet cost f of a dollar, what will 3f 
yds. cost? 

31. If I of a pound of chocolate cost i of a dollar, what will 
25-f pounds cost ? 

32. What will 165 melons cost, at f of a dollar for 6 melons? 

33. A man had 420 acres of land which he wished to divide 
among his three sons A, B, and C, in proportion to the numbers 
7, 5, and 3 : how much land would each receive ? 

Solution, — Since the several parts are to be proportional to the 
numbers 7, 5, and 3, the sum of which is 15, it is evident that the 
sum of all the given numbers is to any one of them, as the whole 
quantity to be divided to the part corresponding to the number 
used as the second term. 

That is 16 : 7 : : 420A. to A's share, which is 196 acres; 

Also 15:5:: 420A. to B*s " " « 140 acres ; 

And 15:3: : 420A. to C's " " " 84 acres. 

Proof.— 196 +140 +84=420 A. the given number. (Ax. 11.) 
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506* Hence, to divide a given number or quantity into parts 
which shall be proportional to any given numbers. 

Pl<ice the whole number or quantity to he divided for the third 
term, the sum of the given numbers for the first term, and each of 
the given numbers respectively for the second; then multiply and 
divide as before, (Art. 503.) 

34. A farmer wishes to mix 100 bushels of provender of oats 
and com in the ratio of 3 to 7 : how many bushels of each must 
he put in ? 

35. Bell metal is composed of 3 parts of copper, and 1 of tin : 
how much of each ingredient will be used in making a bell which 
weighs 2567 pounds ? 

36. Gunpowder is composed of 76 parts of nitre, 14 of char- 
coal, and 10 of sulphur : how much of each of these ingredients 
will it take to make a ton of powder ? 

37. If 40.12 lbs. of sugar are worth $5.13, how much can be 
bought for $125,375 ? 

38. The Vice-President's salary is $5000 a year: if his daily 
expenses are $10, how much can he lay up ? 

39. If t lb. of snuff cost £^, what will 150 lbs. cost ? 

40. If I of f of f of a sloop cost $1 500, what will the whole cost ? 

41. If 1^ of t of an acre of land on Broadway is worth $8200, 
how much is -J- of -f of an acre worth ? 

>^ 42. A man bought f of a vessel and sold f of what he bought 
^for $8240, which was just the cost of it : what was the whole 
vessel worth ? 

43. How many times will the fore wheel of a carriage which is 
7 ft. C in. in circumference turn round in going 100 miles ? 

44. How many times will the hind wheel of a carriage 9 ft. 
2 in. in circumference, turn round in going the same distance ? 

45. There are two numbers which are to each other as 15 to 
34, the smaller of which is 75 : what is the larger? 

46. What two numbers are those which are to each othei^ as 
5 to 6, the greater of which is 240 ? 

47. If two numbers are as 8 to 12, and the less is 320, wbat 
s the greater ? 
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48. There are two flocks of sheep which are to each other as 15 
to 20, and the greater contains 500 : how many does the less con- 
tain? 

40. An express travelling 60 miles a day had been dispatched 
5 days, when a second was sent after him travelling 75 miles a 
day : how long will it take the latter to overtake the former ? 

50. A fox has 150 rods the start of a hound, but the hound 
runs 8 rods while the fox runs 5 rods : how far must the hound 
run before he catches the fox ? 

51. A stack of hay will keep a cow 20 weeks, and a horse 15 
weeks : how long will it keep them both ? 

52. A traveller divided 80s. among 4 beggars in such a man- 
ner, that as often as the first received 10s., the second received 
9s., the third 8s., and the fourth 7s. : what did each receive ? 

53. Fhre water is composed of oxygen and hydrogen in the ratio 
of 8 to 1 by weight : what is the weight of each in a cubic foot 
of water, or 1000 ounces avoirdupois ? 

COMPOUND PROPORTION. 

507 • CoMPQUKD Proportion is an equality between a eom- 

jHmnd ratio !U&d &eimple one. (Arts. 479, 480.) 

Thus, 6 : 3> ,„ « . , ^. 

T* A , OS' *^^^ compound proportion. 

That is, 6X4:3X2:: 12 : 3 ; for, 6X4X3=3X2X12. 

Ob8. Compound proportion i» chiefly applied to the solution of ezamplefl 
which would require tujo or more stateTnents in simple proportion. It is some- 
times called DoiMe Rule of Tlvree, 

Ex. 1. If 8 men can reap 32 acres in 6 days, how many acres 
can 12 men reap in 15 days? 

Suggestion, — ^When stated in the form of a compound propoT- 
Hon, the question will stand thus : 

8m. : 12m. ) ^^ . ^ _ 

6d • 16d i • • 32 A. : to the answer. 

That is, the product of the antecedents 8X6, has the same 

Qvmn.-^Sffl. What is compoaad proportion? Obs. To what is it chiefly applied 1 
What is it sometimes called 1 
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ratio to the product of the consequents 12X15» as 82 has to the 
answer; or simply, 8 into 6 : 12 into 15 : : 32 : to the answer. 

Operation, The product of the numbers 

82 X 12 X 15=5760, standing in the 2d and 3d places 

And 8X 6=48. divided by the product of those 

Now 6760-=-48=120. standing in the first place, will 

Ans, 120 acres. give the answer. 

Note. — The learner will observe that it is not the ratio of 8 to 12 alone, 
nor that of 6 to 15, which is equal to the ratio of 32 to the answer, as it is 
sometimes stated ; but it is the ratio compounded of 8 to 12, and 6 to 15, which 
is equal to the ratio of 32 to the answer. Thus, 8X6 : 12X15 : : 32 : 120, the 
answer. A compound proportion when stated as ahove, is read, " the ratio of 
.1X6 is lo 12X15 as 32 is to the answer." 

2. If 6 men can earn £42 in 60 days working 8 hours per day, 
how much can 10 men earn in 84 days working 12 hours a day? 

^^ ' , State the question, then 

*6m. : lOra. \ ix- i j j- -j 

60d. : 84d. j : : Je42 : to Am. "'f t^P'^ "^^ diTide. as 

«i_ ^«T- \ before. 

Shrs. : 12hrs. ) 

10X84X12X42=423360; and 6X60X8=*2880. 
Now 423360^2880=147. Ans, £147. 

508* From the foregoing illustrations we derive the follow- 
ing general 

RULE FOR COMPOUND PROPORTION. 

I. Place that number which is of the same hind as the answer 
required for the third term. 

II. Then take the other numbers in pairs, or two of a hind, and 
arrange them as in simple proportion, (Art. 603.) 

in. Finally, multiply together all the second and third terms, 
divide the result by the product of the first terms, and the quo- 
tient will be the fourth term or answer required, . 

O,vxn,-~906. In stating a quesUon in eompound proportion, which nvanbordo yon pnt Ibff 
the third tenni How anaage the other minbertl Having stated the qneitfcm, how if 
the answer found 1 
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Proof. — Multijly the oMwerinto cdl of.thefint terms or ante* 
cedents of the first couplets, and if the product is equal to the con* 
tinued product of all the second and third terms, the work is right. 
(Art. 498.) 

Ob8. 1. Among the given numbers there is but one which is of the same 
kind as the answer. This is sometimes called the odd term, and is always \m 
be placed for the iMrd term. 

2. If the afUecedenl and amseqwiU of any couplet are compound numbers, 
they must be reduced to the lowest denomination mentioned in either, before 
the multiplication is performed. When the third term contains different de- 
nominations, it must also be reduced to the lowest mentioned in it. 

3. Questions in Compound Proportion may be solved by Analysis ; also by 
Simple Proportion^ by making two at more separate statements. 

3. If 12 horses can plough 11 acres in 5 days, how many 
horses can plough 33 acres in 18 days ? 

4. If a man walking 12 hours a day, can travel 250 miles in 10 
days, how long will it take him to travel 400 miles, if he walks but 
10 hours a day ? 

5. If 40 gallons of water will last 20 persons 5 days, how 
many gallons will 9 persons drink in a year ? ^ 

6. If IB'^^laborers can earn £16, 12s. in 18 days, how many 
laborers will it take to earn £35, 2s. in 24 days ? 

COMPOUND PROPORTION BY CANCELATION, 

?. If a person can make 60 rods of wall in 45 days, working 13 
hours a day, how many rods can he make in 72 days, working 8 
hours a day ? 

Statement, 
45d. : 72d. ) ^'^ 
12hrs. : 8hw. r • ^^ • *^ *^« ««^«^- T^^** ^S' 

♦,2 4 
72X8X60 WX8XW «. _, j „ 

QvsfT.— How am qossilont Id eompoand propQrtloii prove J 1 Oba. Among tb« given 
muntwrt, how many nre of the same kind as the answer 1 Cm questions In eonpoan4 
laoportloA be solved In any other way ? 
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509. When the first terms have factors cammon to the sec* 
ond or third terms. 

Cancel the factors which are common, then divide the product of 
those remaining in the second and third terms hy the product of 
those remaining in the first, and the quotient will he the anstoer. 

Proof. — Place the answer in the denominator, or on the left oj 
the perpendicular line, and if the factors of the divisor and dividend 
exactly cancel each other, the work is right, 

Obs. 1. Instead of placing points between the antecedents and consequents 
of the left hand couplets of the proportion, it is sometimes more convenient to 
put a perpendicular line between them, as in division of fractions. (Ait. 232.) 
This will bring all the terms whose product is to be divided on the right of the 
line, and those whose product is to form the divisor, on the left. In this case 
the third term should be placed below the second terms, with the sign of pro- 
portion (: :) before it, to show its origin, and its rdation to the answer. 

2. It will be observed that Caiicelation can be applied in Compound Pro- 
portion to all those examples whose ^rs^ terms have factors common to the 
second terms, or to the Ihird term. 

8. If 24 men can saw 90 cords of wood in 6 days, when the 
days are 9 hours long, how many cords can 8 men saw in 36 
days, when they are 12 hours long? 
Operation. 



0d. 

0hrs. 



0m. 
^♦d., 2 
12hrs. 

: : 00c., 10 



Ans. 2X12X10=240 cords. 

9. If 6 men can make 120 p^r of boots in 20 days, working 
8 hours a day, how long will it take 12 men to make 860 pair, 
working IQhours a day ? / / ; 

10. If I^^en can build a wall 30 ft. long, 6 ft. high, and 4 
ft. thick, in isjays, how long will it take 36 men to build one 
8^0 ft. long, a, ft. high, and ^it thick. ! 

— il. If a hdfse can travel f20 miles in 4 days when the days 
are 8 hours long, how far can he travel in 30 days when the days 
are 10 hours long? 

QnsaT.--500. When the first terms have fkctors commoD to the second or third terms, 
how proceed 1 
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12. If f250 gam $So in 2 years, what will be the interest of 
$760for ^ears? ft. ^ 

oils. What will be the interest of $500 for 4 years, if $600 will 
gain H2 in I'year ? ^ / n 

14. If $360 gain $t4.40 in 8 months, what will $^0 gain in 
32 months? / . 

^15. If a family of 8 persons ^pend $200 in 6 months, how 
much wild 8 persons spend in 12 months? . /) 

16. Ifi^l5 men, working 12 hours a day, can hoe 60 acres in 20^ 
days, hdw long will it take 30 boys, working 10 hours a day, to 
hoe 96 acres, 6 men being equal to 10 boys ? I 

J~ 1 >• 

CONJOINED PROPORTION. 

510« When each antecedent of a compound ratio is eqtt^U in 
value to its consequent, the proportion is called Conjoined Propor- 
tion, 

0b8. Conjoined Proportion is often called the chain rule. It is chiefly used 
in comparing the coins, weights and measures of two countries, through the 
medium of those of other countries, and in the higher operations of ex- 
change. The odd term is sometimes called the demand, 

17. If 20 lbs. United States make 12 lbs. in Spain ; and 15 lbs. 
Spain 20 lbs. in Denmark ; and 40 lbs. Denmark 60 lbs. in Russia : 
how many pounds in Russia are equal to 100 lbs. U. S. ? 

Operation. Arrange the given terms in 

20 lbs. U. S.=12 lbs. Spain pairs, making the first term the 

15 lbs.Spain=20 lbs. Den. antecedent, and its equal the 

40 lbs. Den. =60 lbs. Rus. consequent; then since it is 

How many lbs. R.=100 lbs. U. S. required to find how many of 

the last kind are equal to a 
given nimiber (100 lbs.) of the first, place the odd term or de- 
mand under the consequents. 

Then, 20X15X40 : 12X20X60 :: 100: Ans. 



That is tt 
10,0 



12 Cancel the factors common 

it0 to both sides, and the product 

^0, ^ of those remaining on the right 

: : Zt0, 1 divided by the product of those 



Ans. 



12 X 10=120 lbs. on the left, is the answer. 
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51 1« From these illustrations we derive the following ] 

RULE FOR CONJOINED PROPORTION. \ 

I. Taking the terms in pairs, place the first term on the left of i 
t?ie sign of equality or a perpendicular line for the antecedent, and ! 
its equal on the right for the consequent, and so on. Then, if the 
answer is to be of the same kind as the first term, place the odd 
term under the antecedents ; hut if not, place it under the conse- 
quents, 

II. Cancel the factors commxm to both sides, and if the odd term 
falls under the consequents, divide the product of the factors re- 
maining on the right hy the product of those on the left, and the quo- | 
tient will be the answer ; but if the^odd term falls under the ante- 
cedents, divide the product of the fcu:tors remaining on the left by 
the product of those on the right, and the quotient will be the 
answer. 

Proof. — Reverse the operation, taking the consequents for the 
antecedents, and the answer for the odd term, and if the result thus 
obtained is the same as the odd term in the given question, the work 
is right, % 

Obs. In arranging the terms, it should be observed that the first anteeederU 
and the last consequent will always be of the same kind* 

^' I ^»> 

18. If 100 Ihs. United States, make 95 Ihs. Italian; and 19 Ihs. 

Italian^'' 25 Ihs. in Persia ; how many pounds in the U. S. are 
equal to 5p lbs* in Persia? ^ A'os. 40 lbs. 

19. If' 10 yd^ at New York make 9 yds. at Athens; and 90 
yds. at Athens,^! 12 yds. at Canton; how many yds. at Canton 
are equal to 50 yds. at New York ? 

20. If 60* yds. of cloth m Boston are worth 46 bbls. of flour in 
Philadelphia; and 90 bbls. of flour in Philadelphia ^27 bales of 
cotton in New Orleans; how many bales of cottoif^t New Or- 
leans are worth 100 yds. of cloth in Boston? / 

21. If $18 U. S. are worthy ducats at Frankfort; 12 ducats 
at Fiankfort 9 pistoles at Geneva ; and 50 pistoles at Geneva, 24. 
rupees at Bombay : how many rupees at Bombay are equal to 
llOO United States? 
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SECTION XV. 
DUODECIMALS. 

Art. 512* Duodecimals are a species of compound numbers, 
the denominations of which increase and decrease uniformly in a 
twelvefold ratio. The denominations are feet, inches or primes^ 
seconds, thirds, fourths, fifths, <fec. 

Note. — The term duodecimal is derived from the Latin numeral duodedm, 
which signifies twelve. 

TABLE. 

12 fourths ("") make 1 third, marked '" 

12 thirds " 1 second, " ' 

12 seconds " 1 inch or prime, " in, or ' 

12 inches or primes " 1 foot, " ft. 

Hence 1' =-iV of 1 foot. 

1" =tV of 1 in., or tV of tV of 1 it.=i\j of 1 ft. 
1'"=tV of 1", or tV of^A of tV of 1 ft.=TrV7 of 1 ft. 

Ob8. The accents used to distinguish the different denominations below feet, 
are called Indices. 

513* Duodecimals may be added and subtracted in the same 
manner as the other compound numbers. (Arts. 300, 302.) 

MULTIPLICATION OP DUODECIMALS. 

514* Duodecimals are principally applied to the measurement 
of surfaces and solids. (Arts. 285, 286.) 

Ex. 1. How many square feet are there in aboard 12 ft. 7 in. 
long, and 4 ft. 3 in. wide ? 

QvB«T.~513. What are dnodeelmals ? What are the denomiBattons 1 JV3»t«. What Is 
the meaning of the term dnodecimal 1 Repeat the Table. Ob». What are the acceott 
called, which are used to dhtingaish the different denominations ? 513. How are daodeci- 
mala added and subtracted ? 514. To what ara duodecimals chiefly applied 1 



Operation, 
12 ft. V 
4 ft. 3' 


60 ft. 
3 ft. 


4' 

1' 9" 
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We first multiply each denomination of the 
multiplicand by the feet in the multiplier, be- 
ginning at the right hand. Thus, 4 times 7' 
are 28', equal to 2 ft. and 4'. Set the 4' 
under inches, and carry the 2 feet to the next 
go A — Tt — on product. 4 times 12 ft. are 48 ft, and 2 to 
carry make 60 ft. Again, since 8'=W of « 
ft. and '7'=T^ of a ft., 3' into 1' is tVt of a ft.=21", or 1' and 9". 
Write the 9" one place to the right of inches, and carry the 1' to 
the next product. Then 3' or -ft of a ft. multiplied into 12 ft.= 
^i of a ft., or 36', and 1' to carry make 37' ; but 37'=3 ft. and 1'. 
Now adding the partial products, the sum is 68 ft. 6' 9". 

Ob8. It will be seen from this operation, that feet multiplied into feet, pro- 
duce feet; feet into inches, produce inches; inches into inches, produce 
seconds, &c. That is, the product of any two factors has as many accents as 
the fiictors themselves have. Hence, 

6 15* To find the denomination of the product of any two 
factors in duodecimals. 

Add the indices of the two factors together, and the sum will be 
the index of their prodttct. . 

Thus, feet into feet, produce feet; feet into inches, produce 
inches ; feet into seconds, produce seconds ; feet into thirds, pro- 
duce thirds ; &:c. 

Inches into inches, produce seconds ; inches into seconds, pro- 
duce thirds ; inches into fourths, produce fifths, &c. 

Seconds into seconds, produce/owr^A^ ; seconds into thirds, pro- 
duce ^ifA«; seconds into sixths, produce eighths, <&c. 

Thirds into thirds, produce sixths ; thirds into fifths, produce 
eighths ; thirds into sevenths, produce tenths, <fec. 

Fourths into fourths, produce eighths ; fourths into eighths, pro- 
duce twelfths, &c. 

Nifte, — ^The foot is considered the unit and has no iridex. 
— — ■ 5 

duBST.— 615. How find the denomlnatioii of fhe product in duodecimals ? What do feet 
Into feet produce 1 Feet into inches 1 Feet into seconds 1 What do inches into inches 
Vroduce 1 Inches into thirds 1 Inches into fourths 1 Seconds into seconds ? Seconds 
iBlothirdsl Seconds into eifhtht f Thirds into thirds 1 Thirds into sixths ? 
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6 16* From these illustrations we derive the following 
RULE FOR MULTIPLICATION OP DUODECIMALS. 

1. Place the several terms of the multiplier under the correspond* 
ing terms of the multiplicand. 

II. Multiply each term of the multiplicand hy each term of the 
multiplier separately ^ beginning with the lowest denomination in the 
multiplicand, and the highest in the mul^lier, and write the first 
figure of each partial product on/t place to the right of that of the 
precediTig product, under its corresponding denomination. (Art. 615.) 

III. Finally, add the several partial products together, carrying 
Ifor every 12 both in multiplying and adding, and the sum will 
be the answer required. 

Ob8. 1 . It is sometimes asked whether the inches in daodedmals, are linear, 
iquaire, or cidric. The answer is, they are neiiker. An inch, is I twelfth of a 
foot Hence, in measuring surfaces an inch is -fi;^ of b. square tbot; Uiatis, a 
surface 1 foot loide and I inch long. In measuring solids, an inch denotes iV 
of a cfuibic foot In measuring lumher, these inches are commonly called car- 
penter^s inches. 

2. Mechanics, also surveyors of wood and lumber, in taking dimensions of 
their work, lumber, &c., often call the inches bl fractional part of a foot, and 
then find the contents in feet and b. fraction of a foot Sometimes inches die 
regarded as decimals of a foot 

3. We have seen that one of the factors in multiplication, is always to be 
considered an abstract number. (Art. 82. Obs. 2.) How then, can feet be 
multiplied by feet, inches by inches, &c. 

It should be observed, that when one geometrical quantity is multiplied by 
another, some particular extent is to be considered the unit. It is immaterial 
what this extent is, provided it remains the same in the different parts of the 
same calculation. Thus, if one of the factors is imefoot and the other halfvi 
foot, the former being 12 in., and the latter 6 in., the product is 72 in. Though 
it would be nonsense to say that a given length is repeated as often as ofnother 
is longf yet there is no impropriety in saying that one is repeaJUd as many times 
as there are feet or inches in another. 

4. On the principles of duodecimals, it has been supposed that pounds, 
shillings, pence, and farthings can be multiplied by pounds, shiUings, pence, 
and farthings. But it may be asked, what denomination shillings multiplied 
by pence, or pence by farthings, will produce 1 It is absurd to say that 
28. and 6d. is repeated 28. and 6d. times. 

^nK8T.-^16. What is the rule for malUpticatlun of duodecimals ? Obs. What kiad of 
Inchss am those spukea of ia meaauriag surlkces by duodecimals f In measurijig soUds 1 
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Ex. 2. How many square feet are there in a piece of marble 
9 ft. 7 in. 2" long, and 3 ft. 4 in. 1" wide ? 

Note. — It is not absolutely necessary to begin to multiply by the highest de- 
nomination of the multiplier, or to place the lower denomination to the right of 
the multiplicand. The result will be the same if we begin with the lowest de- 
nomination of the multiplier, and place the first figure of each partial product 
under the figure by which we multiply. 

Common Method, Second Method, 

9 ft. 7' 2" 9 ft. V 2" 

3 ft. 4' 7" 



3 ft. 


4' 


7" 


28 ft. 


9' 


6" 


8 ft. 


2' 


4" 8'" 




5' 


7" 2'" 2"" 



5/ *in 2'" 2"" 

3 ft. 2' 4'' 8'" 

28 ft. 9^ 6" 

Ans. 32 ft. 6' 6" 10'" 2"". Ans, 82 ft. 6' 6" 10"' 2"". 

3. How many square feet are there ifi aboard 16 ft. 7 in. long, 
and 1 ft. 10 in. wide ? 

4. How many cubic feet in a stick of timber 15 ft. 3 in. long, 

2 ft. 4 in. wide, and 1 ft. 8 in. thick? 

5. How many cubic feet in a block of granite 18 ft. 5 in. long, 
4 ft. 2. in. wide, and 3 ft. 6 in. thick ? 

6. How many square feet in a stock of 10 boards, 16 ft. 8 in, 
long, and 1 ft. 6 in. wide ? 

7. How many square feet in a stock of 16 boards, 20 ft. 3 in. 
long, and 2 ft. 6 in. wide ? 

8. Multiply 16 ft. 3' 4" by 6 ft. 6' 8" 10"'. 

9. Multiply 20 ft. 4' 8" 6'" by 7 ft. 6' 9" 4'". 

10. Multiply 18 ft. 0' 6" 10'" by 4 ft. 8' 7" 9"'. 

11. Multiply 60 ft. 6' 0" 2''' 6"" by 3 ft. 10' 6". 

12. How many cords in a pile of wood 60 ft. 6 in. long, 8 ft. 

3 in% wide, atid 7 ft. 4 in. high ? 

13. If a cistern is 30 ft. 10 in. long, 12 ft. 3 in. wide, and 10 ft. 
2 in. deep, how many cubic feet will it contain ? 

J, 1 4. What will it cost to plaster a room 20 ft. 6 in. long, 18 ft. 
/wide, and 10 ft. high, at 12^ cts. per square yard ? 

16. How many bricks 8 in. long, 4 in. wide, and 2 in. thick, 
will make a wall 60 ft. long, 10 ft. high, and 2 ft. 6 in. thick ? 
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SECTION XVI. 

EQUATION OF PAYMENTS. 

Art. 517* Equation of Payments is the process of finding 
the equalized or average time when two or more payments due at 
different times, may be made at once, without loss to either party. 

Obs. The equalized or average time for the payment of several debtSi due at 
different times, is often called the Tnean time. 

518* From principles already explained, it is manifest, when 
the rate is fixed, the interest depends both upon the principal and 
the time. (Art. 404.) Thus, if a given principal produces a cer- 
tain interest in a given time. 

Double that principal will produce tmc:e that interest ; 
Half that principal will produce half that interest ; &c. 
In double that time the same principal will produce twice that 
interest ; 

In halfthoi time, Aa^^that interest ; <&c. 

519* Hence, it is evident that any given principal will pro- 
duce the same interest in any given time, as 

One half that principal will produce in double that time ; 
One third that principal will " " thrice that time ; 
Twice that principal will " " half that time ; 

Thrice that principal will " *' a third of that time ; Ac. 

For example, at any given per cent. 
The int. of $2 for 1 year, is the same as the int. of $1 for 2 yrs. ; 
The int. of $3 for 1 year, " " " $1 for 3 yrs. ; <fec 

The int. of $4 for 1 mo. " " " $1 for 4 mos. .; 

The int. of $6 for 1 mo. " " " $1 for 5 mos. ; &a 

QcKiT.— 517. Wliatis equation of payments 1 Ok*. What is the avenge time for the 
payment of several debu sometimes cailed? 518. When the late is fixed, upon what 
ioes tlia imerast depend ? 
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520* The interest J therefore, of any given principal for 1 year^ 
or 1 months <&€,, is the same, as the interest of 1 dollar for as many 
years, or months, as there are dollars in the given principal, 

Ex. 1. Suppose you owe a man $15, and are to pay him $5 in 
10 months, and $10 in 4 months, at what time may both pay- 
ments be made without loss to either party ? 

Analysis, — ^Since the interest of $5 for 1 month is the same as 
tlie interest of $1 for 5 months, (Art. 519,) the interest of $5 for 
10 months must be equal to the interest of $1 for 10 times 5 
months. And 5 mo. X 10=50 mo. In like manner the interest 
of $10 for 4 months is equal to the interest of $1 for 4 times 10 
months; and 10 mo. X 4=40 months. Now 50 months added to 
40 months make 90 months ; that is, you are entitled to the use 
of $1 for 90 months. But $1 is tV of $15, consequently you are 
entitled to the use of $15, iV of 90 months, and 90-r 15=6. 

Ans, 6 months. 
Proof, 
The interest of $5 at 6 per cent, for 1,0 mo. is $5 X-05=$.25 
The interest of $10 " " " 4 mo. is $10X.02= .20^ 

Sum of both $.45 

The interest of $15 at 6 per cent, for 6 mo. is 15X.03=$.45. 

521* From these principles we derive the following general 

RULE FOR EQUATION OP PAYMENTS. 

First multiply each ddtt by the time before it becom/es due ; then 
divide the sum of the products thus obtained by the sutn of the debts, 
and the quotient will be the average time required, 

Obs. 1. If one of the debts is paid doioUy its product will be nothing; but 
in finding the sum of the debts, this payment must be added with the others. 

2. When there are months and days, the months must be reduced to days, 
or the days to the fractional part of a month. 

3. This rale is based upon the supposition that discount and inlerestpaid in 
ad.cance are equal. But this is not exactly true; consequently, the rule, 
tliough in general use, is not strictly accurate. (Art. 433. Obs. 1.) 

<lus8T.— 521. What is the rale for eqaatloo of [M^ymentt 1 
15 
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2. If Tou owe a man tGO, pajable in 4 months, $120 payable 
in 6 months, and $180 pajable in 3 m(Mith&, at what time may 
yoa justly pay the wh<^ at once ? 

Operation. 
$ 60X4 = $240, the same as $1 for 240 months. (Art. 520.) 
$120X6 = $720, " " "$1 for 720 
$180 X3 = $540, •* " " $1 for 540 
$360 debts. $1500, smn of products. 
Now 1500-7- 360=4i months. Ans, 

3. A merchant bought one lot of goods for $1000 on 5 mmtths; 
ancither for $1000 on 4 months ; another for $1500 on 8 months: 
what is the ayerage time of all the payments ? 

4. If a man has one debt of $150, due in 3 months ; another 
of $200, due in 4^ months ; another of $500, due in 7^^ months ; 
what is the ayerage time of the whole ? 

5. A man bought a house for $3500, and agreed to pay $500 
down, and the balance in 6 equal anitaal instalments : at what 
time may he pay the whole ? 

6. If you owe one IhII of $175, due in 30 days ; another of #183 
due in 60 days ; another of $120, due in 65 days, and another (^ 
$200, due in 00 days : when may you pay the wln^e at <»ce ? 

PARTNERSHIP. 

522* Partnership is the associating of two or tnore individ- 
uals together for the transaction of business. (Art 464.) The per- 
sons thus associated are called partners; and the association 
itself, a company or firm. 

The money employed is called the capital or stock ; and the 
profit or loss to be shared among the partners, the dividend. 

Case I. — When stock is employed an equal length of time. 

Ex. 1. A and B formed a partnership; A furnished $600 cap- 
ital, and B $900 *, they gained $300 : what was each partner's 
share of the gain ? 

airssT.— 532. What is iMutaenhip T What nn the persons thns assoclateil called I 
Wbat Is the associacioa itself called ? What is the moMy employed called ? What the 
profit or lots 1 



. ^ 
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Analysis, — Since the whole stock is $600+$900=$1500, A*s 
part of it was -ftftftr=f» a>id B's part was TW(r=f- Now since 
A put in f of the stock, he must have f of the gain ; and $300 
Xf=$120. For the same reason B must have f of the gain; 
and 1300 Xf =$180. 

Or, we may reason thus : As the whole stock is to the whole 
gain or loss, so is each man's particular stock to his share of 
the ^ain or loss. 

That is, $1500 : $300 : : $600 : A's gain ; or $120. 
And $1500 : $300 : : $900 : B's gain ; or $180. 

Proof. — $120+$180=$300, the whole gain. (Art. 21. Ax. 11.) 

523* Hence, to find each partner's share of the gain or loss, 
when the stock of each is employed for the same time. 

Multiply each marCs stock by the whole gain or loss ; divide the 
product by the whole stock, and the quotient wUl he his share of the 
gain or lo$s. 

Or, make each maxCs stock the numerator, and the whole stock 
the denominator of a ^mnmon fraction ; multiply the gain or loss 
by the fraction which expresses each mans share of the stock, and 
the product will be Ms share of the gain or loss. 

Proof. — Add the several shares of the gain or loss together, and 
if the sum is equal to the whole gain or loss, the work is right, 
(Art. 21. Ax. 11.) 

Ob8. 1. The preceding case is often called Single Fellowship. But since a 
partnership is necessarily composed of tiob or inore individuals, it is somewhat 
ififficttlt to see the propriety of calling it single. 

2. This rule is applicable to questions in Bankruptcy, and all other opera- 
tions in which there is to be a division of property in specified proportions, 
(Arts. 465, 466.) 

2. A, B, and C formed a partnership ; A put in $1200 of the 
oapital, B $1600, and C $2000 ; they gained $960 : what was 
each man's share of the gain ? 

QrcsT.— Ji33. How is each inan*s share of the gain or loss found, when the stock of 
each is employed for the same time ? How is the operation proved ? 06*. What is il 
Mmetijnes called 1 To what is this rule applicable 1 
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8. A, B, and C entered into partnership ; A furnished $2350, 
B $3200, and C $1820 ; they lost $860 : what was each man's 
share of the loss ? 

4. A bankrupt owes A $2400, B $4600, C $6800, and D $9000; 
his whole effects are worth $11200 : how much will each creditor 
receive ? 

5. A, B, C, and D, engaged in an adventure ; A put in $170, 
B $160» C $140, and D $130; thej made $3000 : what was each 
man's share ? 

Case II. — When the stocks are employed unequal lengths cftime^ 

6. A and B formed a partnership ; A put in $900 for 4 months, 
and B put in $400 for 12 months; they gained $763 : what was 
each man's share of the gain? 

NoU. — It 18 obvious that the gain of each depends both upon the capital he 
forniriied, and the time it was emplojed. (Art. 518.) 

Analysis. — Since A's capital $900, was employed 4 months, 
his share of the gain is the same as if he had put in $3600 for 1 
month; (Art. 519;) for $900X4=$3600. Also B's capital 
$400, being employed 12 months, his share of the gain is the 
same as if he had put in $4800 for 1 month; for $400X12= 
$4800. The sum of $3600 and $4800 is $8400. Therefore, 
A's share of the gain must be iHi=f • 
Fs " " " " ♦*«*=+• 
Now $763 Xf =$327, A's share. 
And $763X4-=$436, B's share. Hence, 

524* To find each partner's share of the gain or loss, when 
the stock of each is employed unequal lengths of time. 

Multiply each partner's stock hy the time it is employed ; m>aki 
each man*s product the numerator, and the sum of the products the 
denominator of a common fraction ; then multiply the whole gain 
or loss by each man's fractional share of the stock, and the produei 
will he his share of the gain or loss, 

Obs. This case b often' called Compound or Double Fellowship. 

QiTBST. — 584. When the stock of each partner ts employed aneqnal lengths of tiOM 
how to each inan*»ahare found ? Ob». What to thto case sometimes called f 
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7. The firm of X, Y, and Z lost $4500 ; X bad $3200 em- 
ployed for 6 months, Y $2400 for 7 months, and Z $1800 for 9 
months : what was each partner's loss ? 

8. A, B, and C hired a pasture for $60 ; A put in 15 oxen 
for 20 days, B 17 oxen for 16^ days, and C 22 oxen for 10 days : 
what rent ought each man to pay ? 

9. In a certain adventure A put in $12000 for 4 months, then 
adding $8000 he continued the whole 2 months longer ; B put 
m $25000, and after 3 months took out $10000, and continued the 
rest for 3 months longer; C put in $35000 for 2 months, then 
withdrawing f of his stock, continued the remainder 4 months 
longer; they gained $15000 : what was the share of each ? 

GENERAL AVERAGE. 

525* The term Oeneral Average, in commerce, signifies the 
apportionmeni of certain losses among the different interests con- 
cerned, when a part of the cargo, furniture, <fec., of « ship has 
been voluntarily sacrificed to preserve the rest. (Art. 466.) 

The property thus sacrificed is called the jettison. 

526* Losses thus incurred are charged to the ship, the eargo^ 
and ihe freight^ pro rata ; or according to the value of each. 

The contributory interests are to be freed from all charges upon 
them before the average is made. 

Ob8. 1. In estimating tii« freight, in New Yoik, ane-half, but in most ports 
(me-third is deducted from the gross amount, for seamen's wages, |ttlotage, and 
other small charges. . 

3. In the valuation of masts, spars, cables, rigging, &c., of the stup, it is cus- 
tomary to deduct a third from the cost of replacing them ; thus calling the 
old, two-thirds the value of the new, in making the average. 

3. The cargo is valued at the price it would bring at its destined pojrt, after 
the storage and other necessary charges are deducted. The property sacri- 
ficed must be taken into the account as well as that which is saved. 

527* General Average may be calculated both by Analysis 
und Partnership, (Arts. 466, 622.) ' 

Ob8. 1. Losses arising from the ordinary wear and tear, or from a sacrifice 
made for the safety of the ship only, or a particular part of the cargo, must 
be borne by the individuals who own the property lost, and not hj general 
average. 
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2. General average is not allowed, unksB the peril was imminent^ and th« 
ncrifice indispensable for the safety of the ship and crew. 

10. The ship Minerva from London to New York, had on board 
a cargo valued at 175000, of which A owned $30000 ; B |2'7O00 ; 
and C 118000; the gross amount of freight and passage money 
was $11040. The ship was worth $40000, and the owner paid 
$520 for insurance on her. Being overtaken by a severe tempest, 
the master threw $18000 worth of A's goods overboard, and cut 
away her mainmast and anchors; finally, he brought her into 
port, where it cost $2796.75 to repair the injury : what was the 
loss of each owner of the ship and cargo ? 

Operatum. 
Ship valued at . . . $40000.00 

Less premium for insurance . 520.00 $39480.00 

Cargo worth .... 75000.00 

Freight and passage money . $11040.00 
Less one-half for wages of crew 5520.00 5520.00 



Amount of contributory interests 


$120000.00 


Goods thrown overboard valued at 


$18000.00 


Cost new masts, spars, &c. . $2796.75 




Less one third for wear of old . 932.25 


1864.50 


Commissions on repairs 


15.13 


Port duties and incidentals 


120.37 



Amount of loss $20000.00 

Now $20000X30000-r$120000=:$5000, loss of A. 
$20000X27000-^$120000=$4500 " B. 
$20000Xl8000-r-$120000=$3000 " C. 
$20000 X 39480-f-$l 20000=16680 " Ship. 
$20000X 5520-7-$120000= $ 920 " Freight. 
Proof. — Whole loss (Ax. 11.) $20000, the same as above. 

Note. — We may also iind what per cent, the loss is ; then multiply each 
contributory interest by the per cent. Thus, since $120000 lose $20000, $1 wiU 
1<^ TTsWu o^ ^^<)000 ; 9nd20000-i-$]20000=.16f ; that is, the loss is 16} 
per cent Now S30600X.16}=S5000, A's share of the loss. The loss of th« 
sthers may be found in a similar manner. 
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EXCHANGE OF CURRENCIES. 
538* The term currency, signifies money, or the circulating 
medium of trade. 

529* Tke intrinsic value of the coins of different nations, de- 
pends upon their weight and the purity of the metal of which they 
are made. (Art. 245. Obs.) 

Obs. For the present standard wdght and purity of the coins of the United 
States, see Arts. 245, 246. For that of British coin, see Art. 248. Obs. 

530* The relative value of foreign coins is determined by the 
laws of the country and commercial usage. 

Obs. The legal value of a pound sterling in this country has been different 
at different times. By act of Congress, 1799, it was fixed at $4.44-J-. In 1833 
its value was raised by the same authority to $4.80 ; and in 1843, to $4.84. 

531* Tlie process of changing money from the denominations 
of one country to its equivalent value in the denominations of an- 
other country, is called Exchange of Currencies. 

Case L — Beduction of Sterling to Federal Money. 
Ex. 1. Change £60 sterling to Federal money. 
Solution, — Since £l is worth $4.84, £60 are worth 60 times as 
much, and $4.84X60=1290.40. Ans. 
2. Change £8, 7s. 6d. to Federal money. 

Operation. We first reduce the 7s. 6d. to the decimal 

$4.84 of a pound ; (Art. 346 ;) then multiply $4.84, 

8.375 and £8.375 together, and point off the prod- 

$40,535 Ans. uct as in multiplication of decimals. Hence, 

532* To reduce Sterling to Federal Money. 

Multiply the legal value of one pound, $4.84, by the given num- 
ber of pounds, point off the product as in multiplication of deci- 
mals, and it mill be the answer required. (Art. 324.) 

If the example contains shillings, pence, and farthings, they must 
he reduced to the decimal of a pound. 

<iuBiiT.— 628. What is meant by carreney ? 529. On what does the Intrinsic value of 
the colas of different countries depend 1 £30. How Is the relative value of foreign coins 
Jelermlned ? Oh*. What Is the value of a pound sterling? 531. What is meant by ex 
change of eiureneies 1 532: How is Sterling money reduced to Federal ? 
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Ob9. 1. The reasoti of this rule is obvious from the principle that £5 an 
worth 5 times as much as £1, &c. 

2. The rule usually given for reducing Sterling to Federal Money, is to re- 
duce the shillings, pence, and farthings to the decimal of a pound, and placing 
it on the right of the given pounds, divide the whole sum by •^. This rule is 
based on the law of 1799, which fixed the value of a pound at S4.44f-, and 
that of a dollar at 48. 6d. But $4.44^ is 9 per cent, of itself, or 40 cents less 
than $1.84, which is the present legal value of a pound ; consequently, the 
result or answer obtained by it, must be 9 per cent, too small, A dollar is now 
equeil to 49.6d. very nearly, instead of 54d. as formerly. 

I 

533* From the preceding rule it is plain that Gttineas, Francs, 

Doubloons, and 2M foreign coins, may be reduced to Federal money, 
by multiplying the legal value of one by the given number. 

Change the following sums of Sterling to Federal money : 

3. £850, 10s. 8. £1000, 4s. 6d. 13. £50173, 12s. 6^. 

4. £175, 15s. 9. £1600, 8s. 7id. 14. £53262, 13s. 8id. 
6. £85, 13s. 6d. 10. £12531, 10s. 4id. 15. £76387, 15s. 7|d. 

6. £200, 7s. 6d. 11. £43116, 9s. lOd. 16. £58762, 18s. 9id. 

7. £421, 16s. 4d. 12. £68318, lOs. S^d. 17. £1000000. 

Case II. — Reduction of Federal to Sterling Money. 

18. Change $40,535 to sterling money. 

Solution, — Since |4.84 are worth £l, $40,535 are worth as 
many pounds as $1.84 are contained times in $40,535; and 
$40.535^$4.84=8.375 ; that is £8.375. Now reducing the de- 
cimal .375 to shillings and pence, (Art. 848,) we have £8, 7s. 6d. 
for the iinswer. Hence, 

534* To reduce Federal to Sterling money. 

Divide the given sum hy $4.84, {the value of £l,) and point off 
the quotient as in division of decimals. The figures on the left 
hand of the decimal point will he pounds ; those on the right, deci- 
mals of a pound, which must he reduced to shillings, pence, and 
farthings, (Art. 348.) 

Obs. Federal money may be reduced to Guineas, Francs, or^^any foreign 
coin, by dividing the given sum by the value oioM guinea, onefraThc, &c. 

auEST.— 533. How mfty foreign coins be reduced to Federal money 1 534. How to Fe4 
eral money reduced to Sterling 1 
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Change tlie following sums of Federal to SterHng money : 

19. $396.88. 23. $2160.50. 27. $25265. 

20. 435.60. 24. 9*76.66. 28. 41470. 

21. 876.25. 25, 4275.10, 29. 50263. 

22. 1265.33. 26, 5300.75. 30. 100000. 

' S35« Previous to the adoption of Federal money in 1786, 
accounts in the United States were kept in pounds, shillings, 
pence, and farthings. 

Ob8. At the time Federal money was adopted, the colonial currency or bills 
of credit issued by the colonies, had more or less depredated in value : that is, 
a colonial pound was worth less than a pound Sterling ; a colonial shilling, 
than a shilling Sterling, &c. This depreciation being greater in some col- 
onies than in others, gave rise to the differejU values of the Stale currencies. 

In N. E. CUT., Va., Ky., Tenn., la.. 111., Miss., Missou., 6b. or £-^=:$l. 

In N. Y. cur., N. C, Ohio, and Mich., - - 8s. or £f ==61. 

In Penn. cur., New Jer., Dd,, and Md., 7s. 6d. (T^s.) or £f =$1. 

* In GJeorgia cur., and South Gan^Jia, 4s. 8d. (4}s.} or £-^=$1. 

In Canada cur., and Nova Scotia, - - - 5b. or £-J-=$l. 

Ala., La., Ark., and Florida use Federd Money exclusively. ^ 

Cask III. — Reductixm of Federal M<mey to State currendei, 

31. Reduce $63.25 to New England currency. 

Solution. — Since $1 contains 6s. N. E. cur., $63.25 contains 
03.25 times as many; and 6s.X63.25=379.50s. Now 879-T-20 
=£18, 198., and .5s.Xl2=6d. (Art. 348.) Ans. £18. 19s, 6d. 

536« Hence, to reduce Federal money to State currencies. 

Multiply the given sum hy the number of shillinge which, in the 
required currency, make $1, and the product will be the a^iswer in 
shillings, and decimals of a shilling^ The shillings should he re- 
duced to pQwnds, and the decimals to pence and farihxngs* (Art 348.) 

32. Reduce $450 to New England currency. 

33. Reduce $567.50 to New York currency. 

34. Reduce $840.10 to Pennsylvania currency. 
85. Reduce $1500 to Canada currency. 

auBiT— 535. Previons to the adoption of Federal money, in what wem Mooosts kept? 
536. Bow is Federal money reduced to the State cniranctes 1 

15* 
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Cass IV. — Reduction of State currencies to Federal Money, 
86. Reduce £23, 12s. 6d. N. E. currency, to Federal money. 
Solution, — £23, 128. 6d.=472.5s. (Art. 348.) Now since 68. 
N. E. cur. make f 1, 472.5s. will make as many dollars as 6s. is con- 
tained times in 4Y2;5s. ; and 472.5s. -r6s.=78.75. Ana. $78.75. 

53?* Hence, to reduce State currencies to Federal money. 

Reduce the pounds to shillings, and the given pence and farthings 
to the decimal of a shilling ; then divide this sum hy the number of 
shillings which, in the given currency, make f 1, emd the quotient 
vnll he the answer in dollars and cents. 

Obb. One state currency- may be reduced to another by first reducing the 
given currency to Federal money, then to the currency required. 

37. Reduce £160. 58. N. E. currency, to Federal money. 
88. Reduce £245, 13s. 6d. N. Y. currency, to Federal money. 

39. Reduce £369, 15s, 7id. Penn. currency, to Federal money. 

40. Reduce £1800, Georgia currency, to Federal money. 

41. Reduce £5000, Canada currency, to Federal money. 

FOREIGN COINS AND MONEYS OP ACCOUNT. 

538« The denominations of money, in which the laws of a 
country require accounts to be kept, are called Moneys of account. 
They are generally represented by a coin of the same name; 
sometimes, however, they are merely nominal, like mills in Fede- 
ral money. (Art. 245.) 

539* Foreign Moneys of Account, with the par value of the 
unit established hy commercial usage, expressed in Federal Money* 

Austria. — 60 kreutiers^l florin ; 1 florin, (silver) is equal to $0,485 

Bdgium. — 100 cents=l guilder or florin; 1 guilder, (silTer) .40 

The coinage of Belgium in 1833, was made similar to that of France. 
BetKooien. — 8 satellerB=l soocoo ; 4 boocoo8=1 dollar or rial, - 1.10 

Bra?a.~1000 rees=l mUree=$.828. The silver coin, 1200 rees J994 

Bremen. — 5 schwaTes=l giote; 72 grotes=l rix dollar, (sflver) .787 

Britisk /futio.— 12 pice=l anna; 16 annas=l Co. rupee, (silver) .445 

The current (sflver) rupee of Bengal, Bombay and Madras, is worth .444 

»- — — — .^_^___^___^_^________^__^_______^__^_________ 

aoMT.-5a7. How are the several Stale cnmaciee ledaood to Fodenl Koney 1 
• ll<CliUoGli*« Oommereiai DIetloaary ; tUOfu U ilvsnal GBnUst 
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Buenos Ayres.-^ rials =1 dollar currency, (fluctuating) - - $0.93 

Camton. — 10 cash^l candarine; 10 can. =1 mace; I0mace=l tael 1.48 
The cash, which is made of copper and lead, is scdd to be the only 

money coined in China. 
Cape of Good Sbpe. — 6 stivers=l schillii^g ; 8 8chilling8=l riz doUu .313 
Ceylon. — 4 pice=l ianam; 12 fanams=l rix dollar - - .40 

Cidki. — 8 rials plate=l dollar; 1 doUar - - - - 1.00 

ColoTnbia.* — 8 rials=l dollar; 1 dollar, (variable) mean value - 1.00 
CAiZi.— 8 rials=l dollar; 1 dollar, (silver) , - - - 1.00 

Denmark. — 13 pfenings=l skilling ; 16 skilling8=l marc ; 6 maics= 

1 rigsbank or rix dollar, (silver) - - - - - .52 

Egypt. — 3 aspers=l para; 40 paras=l piastre, (silver) - - .048 

PraTue and Great Britain.— See Tables. (Arts. 247, 272.) 
Greece. — 100 lepta=l drachme ; 1 drachm^, (silver) - - . .166 

SoUand, — 100 cents=l florin or guilder; 1 florin, (silver) - .40 

Harnbwrg. — I2pfenings=l schilling or sol; 16 sch]lling8=:l mare 
Lubs; 3maics=l rix ddlar. The current marc, (silver) =$.28 ; 

marc banco .- - - - - - -.36 

The term Lubs, signifies money of Lubec. The mairc cwrrencif 

is the common coin ; the marc banco is based upon certificates 

of deposit of bullion and jewelry in the bank of Hamlwrg. 
Invoices and accounts are sometimes made out in pounds, schillings^ 

and pence f Flemish, whose subdivisions are like sterling money ; 

the pound Fiemish=7ik marcs banco. 
Japan. — 10cai^arines=l mace; 10mace=ltael - - .75 

Java.^100 cents=l florin ; 1 florin, as in Netherlands - - .40 

Also 5 doits=l stiver; 2stivera=l dubbel; 3 dub. =1 schilling; 

4 schillings=rl florin - - - . « . - .40 

Malta. — ^20 granite 1 taro; 12 tari=l scudo; 2^ scudi=l pezza * 1.00 

Mauritius.— In public accounts 100 cents=l dollar - - .968 

In mercantile accounts 20 sols=l livre; iO livres=:l dollar. 
Manilla. — 34 maravedis=l rial; 8 rials=l dollar, (Spanish) - 1.00 

Milan, — 12 denari=l soldo ; 20 soldi=l lirat - - * .20 

Af«a;M:o.-*-8 rials=l dollar; 1 dollar - - - - i.OQ 

MtmU Video.— IQO eentesimosrrl rial ; 8 rials=l dollar - - .833 

Naples. —10 grani=l carlino ; 10 carlini=:l ducat, (silver) - .80 

Netherlands. —Accounts are kept throughout the kingdom in florins or 

guilders, and cents, as adopted in 1815. See Holland. 
New South Wales. — Accounts are kept in sterling money. 
Norway.^VJO skil]ings=l lix dollar specie, (silver) •* - 1.06 

Papal Slates. — 10 bajocchi=l paolo ; 10 paoti=l scudo or crown 1.00 

Peru.—S rials=l d<dlar, (silver) - - - - - 1.00 

* Venezaela, New Grenada, and Eeoador. 

t Giani is the plnral of giano» tarl of taro, seadi of scvdoi lire of lira, pesM of pens. 

t Norway has no natJonixl gold coin. 
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Port/ugal. — 400 lees:^! cnizado; 1000 Tee8=:l nulree or crown - $1.13 
Prussia. — 13 piening8=l grosch, (silver) 30 grn0clien=l thaler or dol. .69 
Russia* — 100 copecks=l rouble, (sflver) - - - - .78 

j&r«imia.— 100 centegimi=l lira; 1 lira=l franc, French - .18^ 

Sweden. — 12 nindstyck8r=l skilling; 48 8kil]ing8=l rix dol., specie 1.06 
iSiciVy.— 20granl=l taroj 30tari=l oncia, (gold) - - 2.40 

Spain. — 2 maravedis=l quinto; 16 qiuntos=l rial of old plate - .10 

. 20 rials TelIon=l Spanish dollar .... i.QO 

The rial of old plate is not a coin, but it is the denomination in 
which mroices and exchanges are generally computed. 
5"/. Z?<ww'n^/>.— 100 centime8=:l dollar; 1 dollar - - - .33j 

Tkiscany. — 12 denari di pezza=:l soldo di pezza; 2 soldi di pezsa=l 

pezzaofSrials; 1 pezza, (silver) - - - - .90 

7\irkey.—3 aspersr=l para; 40 parasol piastre, (fluctuating) - .05 

Venice. — 100 cente8imi=:l lira; 1 lira=l franc, French - - .186 

Formerly accounts were kept in ducats, lire, &c. 12 denari=l 
soldo; 20 soldi=llira piccola; &^ lire piccoIe-=l ducat current; 
8 lire pic.=l ducat effective. The value of the lira piccola is .096 

West Indies, British. — Accounts are kept in pounds, shillings, pence 

and farthings, of the same relative value as in England. The 

yalue of the pound varies very much in the different islands, and 

is in all cases less than the pcund sterling. 

540* The following coins and moneys of account have been 
made current in the United Sifites, hy act of Ccngrees, at the rates 
annexed, f ^ 

Pound sterling of Gt. Bntain, $4.84 

Pound of C%nada, Nova Scotia, 4.00 

Do. New Brunswick and New- 
foundland, 

Franc of France and Be^um, 

livre Toumois of France, . 

Florin of Netheriands, 

Do. Southern States Germany, 

Guilder of Netheriands, 

Real Yellon of Spain, 

Do. Plate of Spain, 

Mikee of Portugal, 

Do. Aiores, 

Hare Banco of Hamburg, . 

Thaler or Rix Dollar, Prussia, 
and North. States Germany, 



N.84 


Rix Ddlar of Bremen, 


. $0,781 


4.00 


Specie Dollar of Denmark, 1.05 




Do. Sweden and Norway, . 1.06 


4.00 


RouMe, sUver, of Rusda, . .75 


.186 


Florin of Austria, 


. . .485 


.185 




.40 


kingdom, 


. . .16 


.40 


Lira of Tuscany, 


. . .16 


.40 


Do.ofSaidinia, 


. .186 


.05 


Ducat of Naples, 


. .80 


.10 


Ounce of Sicily, 


. 2.40 


1.12 


Leghorn Livres, 


. .16 


.83* 


Tael of China, 


. 1.48 


.35 


Rupee, Company, 


. .445 




Do. of British India, . 


. .445 


.69 


Pagoda of India,. 


. 1.84 



• Ftovloas tD 18M^ Mcoanta were kspt ia psi»r nNiblM,3| of wUck bmAs a >&«■ 
t Laws of Ualled Stales 
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541* Foreign geld and silver c(nns, at the rates established hp 
the Custom Bouses and commercial usage,* 



Guinea, English, (gold) 

Crown, " (silver) 

Shilling piece," (s.) 

Bank token, " (s.) 

Florin of Basle, (5.) 

Moidore, Brazil, (g.) 

Livre of Catalonia. (5.) 

Florence Livre, (s.) 

Louis d'or, French, (g.) 
Crown, " (s.) 

40 Francs, « • (g.) 

5 Francs, " (5.) 

Geneva Livre, (5.) 

10 Thalers, Oeiman (g.) 
10 Pauls, Italy, (s.) 

Jamaica Pound, nominal^ 



S5.00 

1.12 

.23 

.25 

.41 

4.60 

.531 

.15 

4.56 

1.06 

7.66 

.93 

.21 

7.80 

.97 

3.00 



Leghorn I^ollar, 
Scudo of Malta, 
Doubloon, Mexico, 
Livre of Neufehatel, 
fifalf Joe, Portugal, 
Florin, Prussia, 
Imperial, Russia, 
Rix Dollar, Rhenish, 
Rix Dollar of Saxonj, 
Pistole, Spanish, 
Rial " 

Cross Pistareen, 
Other Pistareens, 
Swiss Livre, 
Crown of Tuscany, 
Turkish Piastre, 



(»•) 


80.90 


(>•) 


.40 


(«'•) 


15.60 


(5.) 


.364 


(g) 


a53 


(S.) 


.82* 


Or) 


7.83 


(5.) 


.601 


W 


.69 


(g-) 


3.97 


W 


■m 


(»•) 


.16 


(.'■) 


.18 


(.'■) 


.97 


(••) 


1.05 


(5.) 


.05 



Note. — The true method of estimating the value of foreign coins, is by their 
weight and purity. 

EXCHANGE. 
542* Exchange, in commerce, signifies the receiving or pay- 
ing of money in one place, for an equal sum in another, hy draft 
or bill of Exchange. 

Obs. 1. A Bill of Exchange is a written order, addressed to a person, di- 
recting him to pay at a specified time, a certain sum of money to'another per- 
son, or to his order. 

2. The person who sigTts the bill is called the drawer or maker j the person 
in whose favor it is drawn, the buyer or remiUef;\he person on whom it is 
drawn, the drawee^ and after he has accepted it, the accepter; the person to 
whom the money is directed to be paid, the payee; and the person who has 
legal possession of it, the holder. 

3. On the reception of a bill of exchange, it should b& immediately nre- 
fented to the drawee for his acceptance, 

543* The acceptance of a bill or draft is a promise to pay it 
at maturity or the specij^d time. The common method of accept- 

auBST.— JMS. What Is meant by exchange ? Ob*. What Is a bill of exebange ? Who 
Is the drawer of a bill 1 The drawee ? Th» payee 1 The holder ? 543. What is meant 
hf the acceptance of a bill 1 What is the common method of accepting a bill 1 

« Bee Manual of Gold and Silver Coins by Ecltfeldt St Da Bolt ; Ogden on the TarMT of 
1816 ; Taylor's Gold and BUver Coin Examiner. 
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; iog a bill, is for the drawee to write his name under the word 

:• accepted, across the bill, either on its face or back. The drawee 

j is not responsible for its payment, until he has accepted it. 

, Obb. 1. If the payee wishes to sefl or transfer a bill of exchange, it is neces- 

■afj for him to eTidorse it, or write his name on the back of it. 
\ i2. If the endoraer directs the bill to be paid to a particolar person, it is 

called a special endarsemefU^ and the person named, is called the endorsee. 
^ If the endorser simply writes his name upon the back of the bill, the endorae- 

L ment is said to be Uank. When the endorsement is blank, or when a bill is 

f drawn payable to the bearer, it may be transferred from one to another at 

i pleasore, and the drawee is boond to pay it to the holder at maturi^. If the 

f drawee or accepter of a bill foil to pay it, the endorsers are responsible for it 

544* When acceptance or payment of a bill is refused, the 

* holder should duly notify the endorsers and drawer of the fact 
i by a legal protest, otherwise they will not be responsible for its 
\ payment 

Ob8. 1. A protest is a formal declaration in writing, made by a dvil officer 
termed a notary puttie, at the request of the holder of a bill, for its non-accepb- 
ance, or fum^paymerU, 

* 3. When a bill is retomed protested for non-acceptance, the drawer must 
>• pay it immediately, though the specified time has not arrived, otherwise he is 
f liable to prosecution. 

3. The time speckled for the payment of a bill is a matter of agreement be- 
tween the parties at the time it is negotiated. Some are payable at sight; 
others in a certain number of days or months after sight, or after date. When 

4 payable after sight or date, the day on which they are presented is not reck- 

oned. When the time is expressed in months, they are always understood to 

^ mean calendar months. Hence, if a bill payable in one month is dated the 

25th of January, it will bj due on the 25th of February. And if it is dated 
the 28th, 29th, 30th, or 3l8t of January, it will be due on the last day of Feb- 
ruary. It is customary to allow three days grace on bills of exchange. 

545* Bills of exchange are usuaUy divided into ndand and 
foreign hills. When the drawer and drawee both reside in the 
: same country, they are termed inland bills or drafts ; when they 

* reside in different countries, foreign hills. 

'\ Obs. In negotiating foreign bills, it is customary to draw three of tlie same 

1 date and amoufU, which are called the rirst, Second and Third of Exchange; 

f and collectively, a, Set of Exchange. These are sent by different ships or 

!/ aussT.— 544. When the acoeptanoe or payment of a bill is reAued, what should be 

J donel 0&«. What is a pfoteati 545. How are biils of ezehance divided? 0*0. What it 

jT BMant by a set of exchange ? 

> 

i 
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conveyances, and when the fint that arrives, is accepted or paid, the dOverz 
become void. The object of this arrangement is to avoid delays, which might 
arise iVom accidents, miscarriage, &c. 

FORM OF A FOREIGN BILL OF EXCHANGE. 



Exchange £1000. Boston, Oct. 3d, 1847. 

At ninety days sight of this first of Exchange, (the second and third of 
the same date and tenor unpaid,) pay George Lewis, Esq., or oider, One Thou- 
sand Pounds sterling, with or without farther advice. 

John W. Adams. 
To Messrs. Rothschild & Co. 
Brokers^ LoTidon, 

FORM OF AN INLAND BILL OR DRAFT. 



$2500. New YorX, Sept. 27th, 1847. 

Thirty days after nght, pay to the order of Messrs. Newman &» Co., 
Twenty-five Hundred Dollars, value received, and charge the same to 

MaCY & WOODBURT. 

Tb Messrs. D. Baker & Co. 
MereJumts, New Orleans. 

64G« The term par of exehangey denotes the standard by 
which the comparative worth of the money of different countries 
is estimated. It is either intrinnc or commercial. 

The intrinsic par is the real value of the money of different 
countries, determined by the weight and purity of their coin. 

The commercial par is a nominal value, fixed by law or commer- 
cial usage, by which the worth of the money of different countries 
is estimated. * 

Obs. 1. The intrinsic par remains the same, so long as the standard coins 
of each country are of the same metals^ and of the same weight and pwriiy; 
but in case the standard c(nns are of different metals, the intrinsic par must 
vary, as the comparative values of the metals vaiy. 

2. The commercial par is conventional, and may at any time be changed 
by law or custom. 

547* By the term course of exchange is meant the current 
price which is paid in one place for bills of a given amount drawn 
on another place. 

Obs. 1. The course of exchange is seldom stationary or at par. It varies 

Qi'BST.— M6. Wbat is meant by par of exchange 1 Intrinsic par 1 Commercial par ? 
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accoiding to the dicumstances of trade. When the balance of trade is agaimif 
a country, that is when the exports are less than the imports, bills on the 
foreign country will be above par^ for the reason that there will be a greater 
demand for them to pay the balance due abroad. On the other hand, when 
the balance of trade is in favor of a country, foreign bills will be below par, 
for the reason that fewer will be required. 

2. It should be remarked that the course of exchange can never exceed 
very much the intrinsic spar value ; for it is plain that coin or bullion instead of 
InUs will be remitted, whenever the course of exdiange is such that the ex- 
pense of insuring and transporting it from the debtor to the creditor country, 
is less than the premium for bills, and the exchange will soon sink to par. 

548* Bates of exchange on Cheat Britain are commonly reck- 
oned at a certain per cent., on the old commercial jpar, instead of 
the new par, 

Obs. 1. According to the old par^ the value of a pound sterling is $4.44)^ 
as fixed by act of Congress, in 1799. According to the new par it is $4.84. 
The intrinsic value of a £ ster. or sovereign, according to assays at the U. S 
mint, is $4,861. The new par is the value fixed by the government in 1843; 
and is used in calculating duties^ when the invoice is in sterling money. 

2. The old par is nine per cent, less than the new par or legal value ; conse- 
quently the rate of exchange must reach the nominal premium of 9 per cent 
before it is 0/ par according to the new standard. 

Table of Exchange shywing the value of £l Sterling from 1 to 
to 12^ per cent, premium on the old par of $4.44^. 



Old Par 14.444 


oiperct. 


14.689 


8perct. $4,800 


9f per ct. $4,878 


Iperet 4.489 


6 " 


4.711 


8i " 4.811 


10 " 4.889 


2 " 4.633 


6i " 


4.733 


8i " 4.822 


lOj " 4.911 


3 " 4.678 


7 " 


4.756 


8f " 4.833 


11 " 4.933 


4 " 4.622 


7i « 


4.767 


9 New Par 4.844 


Hi " 4.956 


4i " 4.644 


7i « 


4.778 


9-}perct. 4.856 


12 " 4.978 


6 " 4.667 


7f " 


4.789 


9i " 4.867 


12i " 6.000 



Note. — 1 . When exchange is 10 per cent, advance or over, on the old par, 
it will cause a shipment of specie to England; for the freight, interest and in- 
surance will not amount to so much as the premium. When the premium is 
less than 9 per ceiit. English funds are, in reality, below their intrinsic par. 

2. The practice of quoting rates of exchange at the old par, is calculated to 
lead persons unacquainted with the subject into serious mercaniik vdstakes, 
and to degrade our national currency by making it appear to foreign nations 
to be so much bdow par. 
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Ex. 1 . A merchant negotiated a bill of exchange on London for 
£500, 10s., at 8 per cent, premium on the old par : how much 
did he pay for the bill ? 

Solution.— £oOO, 10s.=£500.5. (Art. 346.) 

Now |4.44iX 500.5 =|2224.4H at the' old par value. 
Then $2224.44iX .08= 177.95^ the premium. 

The sum paid $2402.40 Am, 

Or, the val. of £1 by table, $4.80X500.5=$2402.40. Am. 

2. A merchant negotiated a bill on Liverpool for £1000, a* 

1 per cent, discount from the new par : what did he pay for it ? 

3. What will a bill cost, on England, for £6265, 13s. 6d., al 
8-J- per cent, advance on the old par ? 

4. How much is a bill worth on France for 1500 francs, at 

2 per cent, above par, which is $.186 per franc? 

6. What will a bill cost on Paris for 56245 francs, exchange 
being 5 francs and 54 centimes to the dollar ? 

6. What cost a bill of exchange on Hamburg for 2000 marcs 
banco, at 1 per cent, above par, which is 35 cts. per marc ? 

7. What cost a bill of exchange on St. Petersburg for 2560 
roubles, at 2 per cent, discount, the par being 75 cts. per rouble ? 

8. What cost an inland bill of exchange at Boston, on New 
Orleans, for $15265.85, at 1 per cent, advance? 

9. What cost a draft at Albany, on Mobile, for $20260, at 
2 per cent, premium ? 

10. What cost a draft at St. Louis, on New York, for $36678, 
at 2-J- per cent, premium ? 

ARBITRATION OP EXCHANGE. 

549* Arbitration of Exchange is the method of finding the 
excTumge between two countries through the medium of that of 
other countries. 

Obs. 1. When there is but one intervening country, the operation is termed 
fimpU arlnlration, when more than one, it is termed compound arbitration. 

2. Problems in Arbitration of exchange are usually solved by conjoined fro- 
porUon. (Art. 51 1.) Care must be taken to reduce all the quantities which 
are of the same kind, to the same denomination. 
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J Ex. 1. If the exchange of New York on London is 8 per cent, 
advance on old par, or $4.80 for £l sterling, and that of Amster- 
dam on London is 12 florins for £l, what is the arbitrated ex- 
change of New York on Amsterdam ; that is, how many florins 
are equal to $1 U. S. ? Arts. $l=2i florins. 

2. A merchant in Baltimore wishes to remit 1200 marcs banco 
to Hamburg, and the exchange of Baltimore on Hamburg is 35 
cents for 1 marc. He finds the exchange of Baltimore on Paris 
is 18 cents for 1 franc ; that of Paris on London, is 25 francs for 
£l sterling; that of London on Lisbon, is 180 pence for 3 mil- 

I rees ; that of Lisbon on Hamburg, is 5 milrees for 18 marcs banco. 

' How much will he gain by the circuitous exchange ? 
\ Ans. Direct £x. |420 ; circuitous Ex. $375 : Gam $45. 

[ "^ 8. A man in England owes a man in Portugal £420 ; the di- 

p rect exchange from London to Lisbon is 70d. for 1 milree ; but 

; the exchange between London and Amsterdam is 48 florins for 

I £l sterlmg ; between Amsterdam and Paris it is 16 florins for 

\ 3 francs ; and between Paris and Lisbon it is 6 francs for 2 mil- 

[ rees. Is it better for the man in Portugal to have a direct remit- 

' tance from London to Lisbon, or a circuitous one through Amster- 

\, dam and Paris ? 

I alligation; 

550* Alligation is the method of finding the value of a com- 
^[ pound or mixture of articles of diflerent values, or of forming a 

■* compound which shall have a given value. (Art. 467.) 

,, Obs. 1. The tenn alligatum is derived from the Latin aUigo] which signifiea 

to bind or lie together. It had its origin in the manner of connecting the num- 
bers together hy a curve line in the solution of a certain class of examples. 

3. Alligation, we have seen, is usually divided into Medial and AUemaU. 
(Art. 467.) 



MEDIAL ALUGATION. - 

I 551* Medial Alligation is the process of finding the mean 

,1 price of a mixture of two or more ingredients or articles of dif- 

J: ferent values, 

J! Noie.-^The term medial is derived from the Latin mediuSj signifying a mean 

[^ m average. 
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553* To find the mean value of a mixture, when the quantity 
and the price of each of the ingredients are given. 

Divide the whole cost of the ingredients by the whole quantity 
mixed, and the quotient mil be the mean price of the mixture. 

Proof. — Multiply the whole mixture by the mean price, and if 
the product is equal to the whole cost, the work is right 

Ex. 1. A grocer mixed 10 lbs. of tea worth 58. a pound, with 
18 lbs. worth ds. a pound, and 20 lbs. worth 2s. a pound: what 
is the mixture worth per pound ? 

Solution, — 10 lbs. at 5s. = 50s. 

18 lbs. at ds.=54s. 

20 lbs. at 2s. =7 40s. 
Whole quantity 48 lbs. and 1448. whole cost of mixture. 
Now 1448.-7-48=3. Ans, 3s. a pound. 

2. A drover bought 8*70 lambs at 75 cts. apiece, and 290 sheep 
at $1.25 apiece : what is the mean price of the lot per head ? 

3. A grocer mixed 12 gals, of wine at 4s. lOd. per gal., with 
21 gals, at 58. 3d., and 29-}- gals, at 5s. 8d. : what is a gallon of 
the mixture worth ? 

ALTERNATE ALLIGATION. 

553* Alternate Alligation is the process of finding what quan- 
tity of any number of ingredients, whose prices are given, will 
form a mixture of a given mean price. 

Note — ^The term aUemale is derived from the Latin aUenuUns^ Bignifyinj^ 
by twrnSy and in its present application, refers to the connection of the prices 
which are less than the mean price^ with those which are greater. Alternate 
alligation embraces three varieties of examples. 

CASE I. 

554* To find the quantity of each ingredient, when its price 
and that of the required mixture are giyen. 

I. Write the prices of the ingredients under each other, beginning 
with the least ; then connect, with a curve line, each price which is less 
than that of the mixture with one or more of those that are greater^ 
und each greater price with one or more of those that are less. 
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11. Write the difference between the price of the mixture and that 
of each of the ingredients opposite the price with which they are 
rxmnected. If only one difference stands against any price, it wUl 
denote the quantity to be taken of that price; but if there are more 
than one, their sum will be the quantity, 

Ob8. It is immaterial in what manner we select the pairs of ingredients, 
proTided the price of one of the ingredients is less and the other greater than 
the nuan price of the mixture required. 

Proof. — Find the value of all the ingredients at their given 
prices ; if this is equal to the value of the whole mixture at the 
given price, the work is right. 

4. A man mixed four kinds of oSl, worth 8s., 9s., lis., and 12s. 
per gaL ; the mixture was worth 10s. per gal. : required, the 
quantity of each. 




Obs. ] . It is manifest that other answers may he obtained by connecting 
the prices in a different manner. 

2. It is also manifest, if we multiply or divide the answers already obtained 
by any number, the results will fulfil the conditions of the question ; conse- 
quentfy the number of answers is unlimited. 

5. A goldsmith has gold of 18, 20, 22, and 24 carats fine : how 
much may he taken of each to form a mixture 21 carats fine ? 

CASE II. 

555* When the quantity of one of the ingredients and the 
mean price of the mixture are given. 

Find the difference between the price of each ingredient and the 
mean price of the required mixture, as before ; then by proportion. 

As the difference of that ingredient whose quantity is given, is to 
each particular difference, so is the quantity given to the quantity 
required of each ingredient. 
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6. How many pounds of sugar at 10, and 15 cents a pound, 
must be mixed with 20 lbs. at 9 cents, so that the mixture may 
be worth ^2 cents a pound? 

Solution. — Connecting the prices as directed, the differences 
between them and the mean, are 3 cts., 3 cts. and 5 cts. 
Then 3 cts. : 3 cts. : : 20 lbs. : to the lbs. at 10 cts. 
Also 3 cts. : 5 cts. : : 20 lbs. : " " 16 cts. 

Ans, 20 lbs. at 10 cts., and 33i lbs. at 15 cts. 

7. How much gold of 16, 18, and 22 carats fine must be mixed 
with 10 oz. 24 carats fine, that the mixture may be 20 carats fine ? 

8. How much wool at 20, 30, and 54 cts. a pound must be mixed 
with &5 lbs. at 50 cts. to form a mixture worth 40 cts. a pound ? 

CASE III. 

556* When the quantity to be mixed and the mean price of 
the required mixture are given. 

^ind the diference between the price of each ingredient and the 
mean price of the required mixture, as before ; then by proportion. 

As the sum of the differences is to each particular differerux, so 
IS the whole quantity to be mixed, to the quantity required of each 
ingredient, 

9. A grocer has raisins worth 8, 10, and 16 cents a pound : 
how many of each kind may be taken to form a mixture of 112 
lbs. worth 12 cents a pound? 

Solution, — ^The sum of the differences between the prices of 

the ingredients, and the mean price, 6 cts. +4 cts. +4 cts.=14 cts. 

Then 14 cts. : 6 cts. : : 112 lbs. : to the lbs. at 16 cts. 

And 14 cts. : 4 cts. : : 112 lbs. : to the lbs. at 8 and 10 cts. 

Ans. 48 lbs. at 16 cts., 32 lbs. at IrO cts., and 32 lbs. at 8 cts. 

10. How much wine at 16, 17, 18, and 22 shillings per gallon, 
may be mixed .to form a mixture of 320 gals, worth 20 shillings 
per gallon ? 

11. How much water must be mixed with wine worth 9s. pet 
gal. to fill a pipe, so that the mixture may be worth 7s. per gaL ? 
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INVOLUTION. 



Art. 557* When any number or quantity is multiplied into 
itself, the product is called a power. Thus, 6 X 5=25 ; 3X3X3= 
27; 2X2X2X2=16; the products 25, 27, and 16 are powers. 

The original number, that is, the number which being multi- 
plied into itself, produces a power, is called the root of all the 
powers of that number, because they are derived from it. 

558* Potoers are divided into different orders; as the first, 
second, third, fourth, fifth power, dec. They take their name from 
the number of times the given number is used as a factor, in pro- 
ducing the given power, 

Obs. 1. The^r5^ power of a number is said to be the number itself. Strictly 
speaking, it is not a potDer^ but a root, (Art. 557.) 



2. The seanul power of a number is also called 
the square; (Art. 257. Obs. 1 ;) for, if the side of a 
square is 3 yards, then the product of 3x3=9 yards, . 
will be the area of the given square, (Art. 885.) "H 
But 3x3=9 is also the second power of 3 ; hence, it ►t 
is called the square, ^ 

3. The diagonal of a square is a line connectiDg 
two of its opposUe oomeiB. 



4. The ikird power of a number is also called 
the cube; (Art. 258. Obs. 1 ;) for, if the side of a 
cube is 3 feet, then the product of 3x3X3=27 
feet, will be the solidity of the given cube. (Art. 
286.) But 3X3X3=27 is also the tfurd power 
of 3; hence itiscalledthectt^e. (Leg. VII. 11 . Sch.) 

5. The fourlh power of a number is called the 
hiquadrate. 





3yaiYli 


1. 






















^X3X3=27 feet. 



Quest.— 557. What U a power? 558. How are powers divided 1 From what do the| 
take their name ? Obt. What is said to be the first power 1 What is the second poww 
" i? TheUiird? The fourth? 
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559* Powers are denoted by a small figure placed abore the 
given number at the right hand. 

This figure is called the index or exponent. It shows how many 
times the given number is employed as a factor to produce the 
required power. Thus, 

The index of the first power is 1 ; but this is commonly omitted ; 
for, (2)' =2. 

The index of the second power is 2 ; 

The index of the third power is 3 ; 

The index of the fifth power is 5 ; <fec. That is, 
2* =2, the first power of 2 ; 
2'=2X2, the square, or second power of 2 ; 
2'= 2 X 2 X 2, the cube, or third power of 2 ; 
2*= 2 X 2X2X2, the biquadrate, or fourth power of 2 ; 
2*=2X2X2X2X2, the fifth power of 2; 
2«=2X2X2X2X2X2, the sixth power of 2; <fec. 

Ex. 1. Express the square of 17, and the cube of 19. 

Ans, 11\ 19». 

Express the given powers of the following numbers : 

2. The square of 54. * 7. The 2d power of 299. 

3. The cube of 43. 8. The 4th power of 786. 

4. The square of 87. 9. The 5th power of 228. 
6. The biquadrate of 91. 10. The 8th power of 693. 
6. The dd power of 416. 11. The 32d power of 999. 

560* The process of finding a power of a given nunU>er bg 
multiplying it into itself is called Involution. 

561* Hence, to involve a number to any required power. 

Multiply the given number into itself tUl it is taken as a factor, 
as many times as there are units in the index of the power to which 
the number is to be raised. (Art. 558.) 

Obs. 1. The number of muUiplicatums in raising a number to any given 
power, is one less than the index of the required power. Thus, 3s=3x3 ] the 
3 is taken twice as a factor, but there is but one multiplication. 

CluBST.— 550. How are powers denoted ? What Is this figure called 1 What does It 
■bowl What is the inde\ of the first power 1 Of the second 1 The tbirdi Filth t 
9M). What is involution T 561. How is a numtor iiiTolyed to any roqniivd powwl 
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S. A Fraction u raised to a power by multiplying it into itselfl Thaa, the 
*quarcof f is -fx-|=i. 

Mixed numbers should be reduced to improper fractions, or the common 
fraction to a decimal. They may however be involved without reducing them. 
(Art 220. Obs.) 

3. The process of raising a number to a high power, may often be eoni/roEied 
by multiplying together powors already found. The index of the power thus 
found, is equal to the swn of the indices of the powers multipli^ together. 
Thus, 2X3=4; and 4x4=2x3x2x2, or 2«. So 3»x3a=3x3x3x3x3, 
or3S; and d<X5>=57. 

12. What is the square of 23 ? 

Common Operation, Analytic Operation, 

28 . 23=2 tens or 20+3 units. 

23 28=2 tens or 20+3 units. 
69 60+9 

46 400+ 60 



629 Ans. And 400+120+9=629. Ans. 

It will be seen from this operation that the square of 20+3 
contains the square of the first part, viz : 20X20=400, added to 
twice the product of the two parts, viz: 20X8+20X3=120, 
added to the square of the last part, viz : 3X3=9. Hence, 

56!2* The square of the sum of two numbers is equal to the 
square of the first part, added to twice the product of the two 
parts, and the square of the last part, 

Obb. 1. The product of any two factors cannot h&ve more figures than both 
factors, nor but one le^ than both. For example, take 9, the greatest num- 
ber which can be expressed by one figure. (Art 34.) And (9)«, or 9X9=81, 
has two figures, the same number which both factors have. 99 is the greatest 
number which can be expressed by two figures ; (Art. 34 ;) and (99)», or 99X 
99=9801, has four figures, the same as -both factors have. 

Again, 1 is the smallest number expressed by one figure, and (l)s, or IXI 
=1, has but one figure less than both factors. 10 is the smallest number 
whkh can be expressed by two figures; and (10)>, or 10X10=100, has one 
figure less than both factors. Hence, 

Q,ru»T.—Obt. How many maUiplications are there in raising a number tn a given 
power ? How is a fraction involved 1 A mixed number 1 S02. What is the square of 
the ram of two numbers equal to 1 Obt. How many figures are there In the product of 
uiytvp.|»otonT Bowm»oy4guiMwiU the square of a number contaiAt Thecabel 
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2. A square cannot have more figures than douMe the number of the root or 
first paicer^ nor but one less, 

3. A cube cannot have marc figures than triple the number of the root or first 
power ^ nor bvl two less. 

4. All poweis of 1 are the same, viz: 1 ; for, IXlXlXl, &c=sl. 

13. What is the square or second power of 123 ? 

14. The cube of 135 ? 23. The cube of .012 ? 

15. The square of 2880 ? 24. The square of .00125 ? 

16. The 4th power of 10? 25. The square of -J? 

17. The 5th power of 5 ? 26. The cube of f ? 

18. The 7th power of 6 ? 27. The square of -f-f? 

19. The 6th power of 7 ? 28. The cube oi -^^ 

20. The 8th power of 4 ? 29. The square of 4i ? 

21. The 9th power of 9? 30. The square of 7^? 

22. The square of 2.5 ? 31. The square of 38fi-? 

EVOLUTION. 

5€>3« If we resolve. 2 5 into two equal factors, viz: 5 and 6, 
each of these equal factors is called a root of 25. So if we re- 
solve 27 into three equal factors, viz: 3, 3, and 3, each factor is. 
called a root of 27 ; if we resolve 16 into four equal factors, viz : 
2, 2, 2, and 2, each factor is called a root of 16. And, universally, 
when a number is resolved into any number of equal factors, each 
of those factors is said to be a root of that number. Hence, 

564* A root of a number is a factor, which, being multiplied 
into itself a certain number of times, will produce that number. 

Obs. RootSj as well as powers, are divided into different orders, Thas, 
when a number is resolved into ttoo equal factors, each of these factors is 
called the secorid or square root; when resolved into three equal' facton, each 
of these fiictors is caUed the third or cube root, &c. Hence^ 

The nam€ of the root expresses the number of equal factors irUo which the given 
number is to be resolved. 



P.<M>U. 


l| 2| 3 
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5 1 6 1 7 1 8 9 10 1 U 1 13 


Squares. 


I| 4| 9 


16 


35 1 36 1 43 1 64 81 100 ' 121 j 144 


Cubes. . 


1|8|^7 


64 


125 1 216 1 343 | 512 729 j 1000 | 1331 | 1728 





ai'BST.— 06«. What are all powers of 1 1- 564. What is a root of a number ? Obt. What 
does the name of the root express 1 . . 

16 
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565* The process of resolving numhers into equal factors is 
called EvoLUTioif, or the Extradition of Boots. 

Obs. 1. EvGtlution is the opposite of involution. (Art. 560.) One is finding 
a power of a number by multiplying it into itself; the other is finding a root by 
resolving a number into equal factors. Powers and roots are therefore corrdor 
five terms. If one number is a power of another, the latter is a root of the for- 
mer. Thus, 27 is the cube of 3 ; and 3 is the cube root of 27. 

2. The learner will be careful to observe, that 

In subtraction, a number is resolved into two parts; 

In division J a number is resolved into two factors; 

In evohiUon, a number is resolved into equal factors, 

566* Roots are expressed in two ways ; one by the radical 
sign {y/) placed before a number ; the othet by b. fractumal index 

placed above the number on the right hand. Thus, \^4, or 4* 

3 X 

denotes the square or 2d root of 4 ; V27, or 27^ denotes the cube 
or 3d root of 27 ; V16, or 16* denotes the 4th root of 16. 

Obs. 1. The figure placed over the radical sign, denotes the root, or the num- 
ber o{ equal factors into which the given number is to be resolved. The figure 
for the square root is usually omitted, and simply the radical sign ^ is placed 
before the given number. Thus the square root of 25 is written ^25. 

2. When a root is expressed by a fractional index, the denominator, like the 
figure over the radical sign, denotes the root of the given number. Thus, 
(25)^ denotes the square root of 25; (27)^ denotes the cube root of 27. 

3. A fractional index whose nurtieratw is greater than I, is sometimes used. 
In such cases the dawminaior denotes the root^ and the numeicUor the poioer 
of the givep number. . Thus, 8^ denotes , the sqwav of the ctibe root of 8^ or 
the aide root of the sqiuire of 8, each of which is 4. 

4. The radical sign ^, is derived from the letter r, the initial of the Latm 
radix, a root. 

' -I- 

• 1. Express the cuJiie root of 74. Ans. %/74, or 74 . 

2. The square root of 119. 5. The squia*e root of f. 

3. The 4th root of 231. 6. The cube root of f. 

4. The 9th root of 685. 7. The 4th root of U- 

8. Express the 3d power of the 4th root of 6. Ans, 6*. 

9. Express the 2d power of the 3d root of 81. 

Quest.— 565. What i8 evolarion ? Obs. Of wh-.it is it the opposite ? Into what an 
nmnbemesolved In subtraction 1 In division? In evolution 1 5(»6. How many wayf 
sire roots expressed 1 What are they 1 Obs. VVhnt does the figure over the radical sipi 
denote } What the denorainaUv of the fractioaai index ? 
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667* A number which can be resolved into eqnal factors, or 
whose root can be exactly extracted, is called a perfect power, and 
its root is called a rational number^ Thus, 16, 25, 27, <fec., are 
perfect powers, and their roots 4, 5, 3, are rational numbers. 

568« A number, which cannot be resolved into equal factors, 
or whose root cannot be exactly extracted, is called an imperfect 
power ; and its root is called a Surd, of irrational number. Thus, 
15, 17, 45, (fee, are imperfect powers, and their roots 3.8+*, 4.1 -f ; 
6.7+, Sue, are surds, for their roots cannot be exactly extracted. 

Obs. a. number maybe a perfect power of one degree and an imperfect 
power of another degree. Thus, 16 is a perfect power of the second degree, 
but an imperfect power of the third degree ; that is, it is a perfect square but 
not a perfect cuie. Indeed numbers are seldom perfect powers of more than 
one degree. 16 is a perfect power of the 3d and 4th degrees ; 64 is a perfect 
power of the 2d, 3d and 6th degrees. 

569* Every root, as well as power of 1, is 1. (Art. 562. Obs. 4.) 

Thus, (1)», (1)', (1)% and v^l, l/\, l/l, &c., are all equal. 

PRX)PERTIES OP SQUARES AND CUBES. 

5 T O* The properties of numbers in general, have already been 
given. The following pertain to square and cubic numbers. 

1. The product of any two or more square numbers, is a square; and the 
product of any two or more cubic numbers, is a cube. Thus % X3 =36, the 
square of 6 j and 2* X3 =316, is the cube of 6. 

2. If a square number is divided by a square, the quotient will be a squaze. 
Thus, 144-4-9=16, which is the square of 4. 

3. If a square number is either WAtUiplied or divided by a number tl^at is not 
a square, neither the product nor quotient will be a square. 

4. If you dtmUe the number of times a number is taken aji a factor, it will 
not produce double the product, but the squa/re of it. Thus, 3x3=9, and 3x3 
X3X3=81, and not 18. 

5. The product of two different prime numbers cannot be a square. 

6. The product of no two different numbers, which are prime to€a£h et^er^ 
will make a square, unless each of those numbers b a square. 

7. The square and cube of an even number are even ; and the square and 
cube of an odd number are odd. (Art. 161. Pro p. 6, 10.) Hence, * 

QfjBST.— 567. What Is a perfect power 1 What is a rational number 1 568. An imper- 
fect power? A smd 1 Obs. Are numbers ever perfect powers of one degree and ImperllMl 
pDwen of another degree 1 509. What are all roots and powers of 11 
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8. The square or cu^ root of an foen nnodier, U even ; and the squaie o( 
cube root of an odd number, is odd. 

9. Every square number necessarily ends with one of these figures, 1, 4, 6 

6, 9 J or with an even number of ciphers preceded by one of these figures. 

10. No number Is a square that ends in 2, 3, 7, or 8. 

11. A cubic number may end in any of the natural numbers, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 

7, 8, 9, or 0. 

12. All the powers of any number, ending in 5, will also end in 5; and if 
a number ends in 6, all its powers will end in 6. 

13. Every square number is divisible by 3, and also by 4. or becomes so 
when diminished by unity. Thus, 4, 9, 16, 25, &«., are all divirible by 3, and 
by 4, or become so when diminished by 1. 

14. Every square number is divisiUe also by 5, or becomes so \vhen increased 
or diminished by unity. Thus, 36 — 1, and 49-)-l, are divisible by 5. 

15. Any even square number is divisible by 4. 

16. An odd square number, divided by 4^ leaves a remainder of 1. 

17. Every odd square number, decreased by unity, is divisible by 8. 

18. Every number is either a square^ or is divisible into two^ or ihretj or fimr 
squares. Thus 30 is equal to 25+4+1 ; 33=16+16+1 ; 63==4&+H<4+l. 

19. The product of the sum axHl difirence of two numbers, is equal to the 
difference of their squares. Thus, (5+3) X (5— 3) =16 ; also 5*— 3^=16. 

20. If two numbers are such, that their squares, when added together, form 
a square, the product of these two numbers is divisible by 6. Thus, 3 and 4, 
the sum of whose squares, 9+16=25, is a square number, and their product 
12, is divisible by 6. Hence, 

21. To find two numbers, the sum of whose squares shall be a square number. 
Take an/y two iMimbers and wuiUjdy them together; the double of their prodr 

net will be one of the numbers sought^ and the differenee of their squares vriU be 
the other. Thus, take any two numbers, as 2 and 3 ; the double of their prod- 
uct is 12, and the difference of their squares is 5; now 12^+52=169, the 
■quaee of 13. , 

22. When two numbers are such, that tiie diffsrence of their squares is a 
squoBK nuipber ; tlie swn and difference of these numbers are themselves square 
numbers, or the double of square numbers. Thus, 8 and 10 give for the dif- 
ferenee of their sqtiares 36 ; and 18, the sum of these n^mbers, is the douUe 
of 9, which is a square number, and 2, their diffidence, is the double of 1, which 
is also a square number. 

23. If two numbers, the difference of which is 2, be multiplied together, their 
product increased by unity, wfll be the square of the intermediate number. 

24. The sum or difference of two numbers, will measure the difference of 
their squares. 

25. The ium of two numbers, differing by unity, is equal to the difference 
of their squares. 

2S. The sum of two numbers will measure the sum of their cubes; and the 
difference of tWQ numbsn will measure the difference of their cubes^ 
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27. If a square measures a square, or a cube a cube, the rooi wai abo meas* 
ure the root. 

SB. If one number is prime to another, its square, cube, &»c., will also be 
prime to it. 

39. The difference between an integral cube and iHAroot^ is always divisi- 
ble by 6. 

30. If any series of numbers beginning from I, be in continued geometrical 
proportion, the 3d, 5th, 7th, &c., will be squares; the 4th, 7th, lOth, &c., 
cubes ; and the 7th will be both a square and a cube. Thus, in the series, 
1, 2, 4, 8, 16, 32, 64, &c., the 3d, 5th, and 7th terms are squares; the 4th and 
7th are cubes ; and the 7th is both a square and a cube. 



EXTRACTION OP THE SQUARE ROOT. 

57 1* To extract the square boot, is tore$olve a ffiven number 
into ttoo equal factoT$ ; <yr, to find a number wMckbdng multiplkd 
into itself y mil produce the given numher, (Art. 564. Obs.) 

Ex. 1. What is the square root of 36 ? 

Solution, — Besolving the giyen number into two equal factors, 
we liave M^QX^- Am. The square root of 36 is 6. 

2. What is the length of one side of a square field which con- 
tains 529 square rods? 

Operation. Since we may not see what the root of 529 

529(23 is at once, we wiU separate it into two periods 
4 by placing a point over the 9 and another over 

48)129 the 6. Now the greatest square in 5, the left 

129 hand period, is 4, the root of which is 2. Plac- 

ing the 2 on the right of the number, we sub- 
tract its square from the period 5, and to the right of the re- 
mainder bring down the next period. We then double the 2, the 
part of the root already found, and, placing it on the left of the 
dividend for a partial divisor, we perceive it is contmned in the 
dividend, omitting its right hand figure, 3 times. Placing the 3 
on the right of the root, also on the right of the partial divisor, 
we multiply the divisor thus completed by 3, and subtract the 
product from the dividend. The answer is 23 rods. 

QtTKST.— ^Sm. What Is it to extnct the square root of a auuiMrl 
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Noie'i — Sific« the root is to contain 3 figures, the 2 stands in tens plaoc^ 
hence the first part of the root found is properly 20 ; which being doubled, 
gives 40 for the divisor. For convenience we omit the cipher on the right*, 
and to compensate for this, we omit the right hand figure of the dividend. 
This is the same as dividing both the divisor and dividend by 10, and therefore 
does not alter the quotient. (Art. 146.) 

57 S* Hence, we derive the following geQeral 

RULE FOR EXTRACTING THE SQUARE ROOT. 

I. Separate the given number into periods of two figures eachy by 
placing a point over the units figures, then over every second fig^ 
ure towards the left in whole numbers, and over every second figure 
Umards the right in decimals, ^ 

II. Find the greatest square number in the first or left hand 
period^ and plaice its root on the right of the number for the first 
figure in the root. Subtract the square of this figure of the root 
from the period under consideration ; and to the right of the re- 
mainder bring down the next period for a dividend, 

III. Double the root just found and place it on the left of ike 
dividend for a partial divisor ; find how many times it is contained 
in the dividend, omitting its right hand figure ; place the quotient 
on the right of the root, also on the right of the partial divisor; 
multiply the divisor thus completed by the figure last .placed in the 
root; subtract the product from the dividerid, and to the remainder 
bring down the n^xt period for a n>ew dividend. 

IV. Don/hie the root already fou^ for a new partial divisor, di- 
vide, dtc, as bef&rsy and thus continue the operation till the root of 
all the periods is extracted. 

If there is a remainder after all the periods are brought down, 
the operation may be continued by annexing periods of ciphers, 

* Proof. — Multiply the root into itself ; and if the prodtict is 
equal to the gi^en number, the ubork is right, (Art. 564.) 

573. Demonstration.-— Take any number as that in the last example ; then 
separating it into parts, 529=500-f 29. Now the greatest square in 500 is 400, 
the root of which is 20, with a remainder of 100; consequently, the first part of 

anBST.— 672. What is the first step in extracting the square root 1 The second 1 Thirdi 
Fourth ? Wlisn th^re i« a remainder, how proceed 1 How is the square root proved I 
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the root must b& 30, and the true remainder is lOO-f-29, or 129. And since 
there are three figures in the given number, there must be two figures in the 
root ; (Art. 562. Obs. 2 ;) but the square of the sum of two numbers, is equal 
to the squ/tre of the first part added to twice the product of the two parts and 
the square of the last part; it follows therefore that the remainder 129, must 
be twice the product of 30 into the part of the root still to be found, together 
with the square of that part. (Art. 562.) Now dividing 129 by 40 the double 
of 20j the quotient is 3, which being added to 40 makes 43 ; finally, multiply- 
ing 43 by 3, the product is 129, which is manifestly twice the product of 20 
into 3> together with the square of 3. In the same manner the operation may 
be proved in every case. (For illustration, of this rule by geometrical figures, 
see Practical Acithmetic, p. 318.) 

1. The reason for separating the given numbers into periods of two figures 
each, is that a square number can not have more figures than double the num- 
ber of figures in the root, nor but one less. It also shows how many figures the 
root will contain, and thus enables us to find part- of it at a time. (Art. 562. 
Obs. 2.) 

2. The reason for doubling that part of the root already found for a divbor, 
is because the remainder \& double the product of the first part of the root into 
the second part, together with the square of the second part. 

3. In dividing, the right Jiand figure of the dividend is omitted, because the 
cipher on the right of the divisor being omitted, the quotient would be 10 
times too large for the next figure in the root. (Aits. 130, 146.) 

4. The last figure of the root, is placed on the right o{ the divisor simply for 
convenience in multiplying it into itself. ' 

Obs. 1. The product of the divisor completed into the figure last placed in 
the root, cannot exceed the dividend. Hence, in finding the figure to be placed 
in the root, some allowance must be made for earf^ngj when the product of 
this figure into itself exceeds 9. 

2. If the right hand period of decimals is deficient, it must be completed by 
annexing a cipher to it. 

3. There will always be as many decimal figures in the root, as there are 
periods of decimals in the given number. 

574* The square root of a common fraction is found by ex- 
tracting the root of the numerator and denominator. 

A mixed number should be reduced to an improper fraction. 
When either the numerator or denominator of a common fraction 
is not a peTfect square, the fraction may be reduced to a decimal, 
and the approximate root be found as above. 

Quest.— 573. Dem. Why do we separate the given number into periods of two figures 
each? Why double the root thus found for a dlvia()r ? Why omit the right hand figure 
of the dividend 1 Why place the last figure of th^ root on the right of the divisor? Obs 
How many decimal figures will there be in the rooti 574. How is the square root of a 
1 fraction found 1 Of a mixed num^r 1 
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Required the square root of the following numbers : 



24. ff. 

25. iU. 

26. i. 
21. I7i. 

28. I94h 

29. 207|f. 

30. 34967-A-. 



3. 2601. 10. 27889. 17. 566.44. 

4. 5329. 11. 961. 18. 7.3441. 
6. 784. 12. 97. 10. .81796. 

6. 87. 13. 7. 20. 1169.64. 

7. 4761. 14. 190. 21. 627264. 

8. 7056. 15. 43681. 22. 3.172181. 

9. 9801. 16. 47089. 23. 10342656. 

31. What is the square root of 152399025 ? 

32. What is the square root of 119550669121 ? 

33. What is the square root of 964.5192360241 ? 

575* When the root ii to be extracted to many figures, the 
operation may be contracted in the following manner. 

Mrst Jmd half, or (me more than half the number af figures re- 
quired in the root ; then having found the next true divieor, cut ojf 
its right hand figure, and divide the remainder by it ; place the 
quotient in the root, and continue the operation as in contraction of 
division of decimals, (Axt. 333.^) 

34. Reqmred the square root of 365 to eleven figures in the 
root. Ans. 19.104973174. 

35. Required the square root of 2 to twelve figures. 

36. Required the squara root of 3 to seventeen figures. 

APPLICATIONS OF THE SQUARE ROOT. 

576* A triangle is a figure which has three sides and three 
angles. When one of the sides of a triangle is perpendiciUar to 
anothjer side^ the angle between them is called a right-angle, 

C 

577* A right-angled triangle is a 
triangle which has a right-angle. 

The side opposite the. right-angle is 
called the hypothenuse, and the other 
two sides, the base and perpendicular. 
The triangle ABC is right-angled at B, 
and the side BO is the hypothenuse. 
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578* The square described on the hypotimuK of a right- 
angled triangle, is equal to the «tm of the squares described on 
the other two sides. (Thomson's Legendre, B. IV. 11, Euc. I. 47.) 

The truth of this prindpU may be seen from thefdUowing geometriail iUm- 
trtOion, Thus, 

Let the hase AB of the right- 
angled triangle ABC he 4 feet, 
the perpendiciilar AC, be 3 feet ; 
then will the squares described 
on the base AB, and the per- 
pendicular AC, contain asmany 
square ieei as the square de- 
tcciibed 4in the hypothenuse BC. 
Now (4)«-K3)«=25 sq. ft. ; and 
the square described on BC also 
contains 25 sq. ft. Hence, the 
square described on the hafpoihe-^ 
nuse of any righb-angled trian- 
gle^ is egual to the 9umi of the 
squares described oniheother two 
$ides, 

Obs. Since the square^ of the hypothenuse BC, is 25, it Mows that the 
^/35, or 5, must he the hypothenuse itself. Hence, 

579* When the base and perpendicular are given, to find the 



A 



Add the square of the hase to the square of the perpendicular, 
and the square root of the sum will be the hypothenuse. 

Thus, in the right-angled triangle ABC, if tbe base is 4 and 
the perpendicular 3, then (4)* +(3)* =26, and v^25=6, tbe hypo- 
thenuse. ... 

S80« When the hypothenuse and base are given, to find the 
perpendicular. 

From the square of the hypothenuse subtract t7i£ square of the 
base, and the square root of the remainder will be the perpendicular, 

QuBST.— 576. What is a triangle 1 What Is a right-angle 1 577. What is a right- 
angled triangle 1 What is the side opposite the righ^Bngle called 1 What are the other 
two sides called 1 678. What is the square described on the hypothenwe eqnal tol 
87». When the hase and perpendlctdar «n glten, how is the hypothwitise found 1 
380. When tbe hypothenuse and base are given, how is the perpendicular ftona? 

16* 
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Thus, if the h|pothenii8e is 5 and the base 4, then (5)* — (4)* 
s=9, and V9=8, the perpendicular. 

581* When the hypothenuse and the perpendicular are given, 
to find th^ hose. 

From the square of the hypothenuse subtract the square of the per 
pendicular, and the square root of the remainder will he the base. 

Thus, if the hypothenuse is 5 and the perpendicular 3, then 
(6)*— (3)» = 16, and ^16=4, the base. 

Obb. 1. From the preceding principles it is mam&st that the ana of a squan 
may be found by dividing the square of its diagonal by 2. (Arts. i385, 578.) 

2. The areas of all similar figures are to each other as the squares of their 
kcnnologaus sides^ or their like dimensions, (Leg. IV. 25, 27. T. 10.) Henoe, 

The sum of the areas of equilateral or other similar triangleSj alao of similar 
polygons^ circles and semicircles described oh the base and perpendicular of a 
right-angled triangle, is equal to the area of a similar figure described on the 
hypothenuse. 

3. The square of a simple ratio is called a dvfUcate ratio; the cube of a sun- 
pie ratio, a triplicaie ratb. 

The ratio of the square roots of two numbers is caQed a sui-duplicate ratio; 
that of the cube roots, a sub4riplieate ratio. 

Ex. 1. If a street is 28. feet wide, and the height of a tower is 
96 feet, how long must a rope be to reach from the top of the 
tower to the opposite side of the street ? 

JSolution,--{96y +{28)^=10000, and >/ 10000=100 ft. Am. 

2. A ladder 40 feet long bemg placed at the opposite side of a 
atxeet 24 feet wide, just reaeked thet9|»iof^a house: how high 
was the house ? . 

3. Two ships, one sailing 7 miles, the other 12 miles an hour, 
spoke each other at sea ; one was going due east, the other due 
south : how far apart were they at the expiration of 12 hours ? 

4. What is the length of the side of a square farm which con- 
tains 360 acres ; and how far apart are its opposite comers ? • 

583« A m£an proportional between two numbers is equal to 
the square root of their product. (Arts. 494, 408. Obs. 2.) 

OvxTT^— <at^ Wbea the hypoU^sBUM •nd perpeadiflular an giVfta, how is the 1km 

~"1 ..•..-.. 
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6, Find a mean proportional between 2 and 8. 
Solution, — 8X2=ld; and \/16=4?^n*. 
Find a mean propoi*tional between tbe following numbers :* 
6. 4 and 26. 10. 121 and 36. 14. + and if. 

*I. 9 and 36. 11. 196 and 144. 16. U and -ftV- 

8. 16 and 81. 12. 2.66 and 49. 16. if and iff- 

9. 64 and 25. 18. 6,25 and 729. 17. ff and iff. 

683* To find the side of a square equal in area to any ffiven 
Murface, 

JSaUrctci the square root of the given area^ and it mil he the side 
of the square sought 

Qbs. "Yihien it is fequii^ to find the dimensions of a rectangular field, equal 
in area to a given surface, and whose length, is double, triple, or quadruple, 
&c., of its breadth, the square root of |, i, i, of the given surface, will be the 
toi4ihf -a&d this being dauAkd, triptedj or quadrupled, as the case may be, 
will be the length. " ■ - 

18. What is the side of a square equal in area to a rectangular 
field 81 rods long, and 49 rods wide ? 

19. What is the side of a square equal in area to a triangular 
field which contains 160 acres? 

20. What is the side of a square equal in area to a circular 
field which contains 640 acres ? 

21. What are the length and breadth of a rectangular field 
which containB 480 acres, and whose length is triple its breadth ? 

22. A general arranged 10962 soldiers, so that the number in 
rank was double the file : how many were there, in each ? 

684* When the sum of two nmnbere said ih^ difference of 
their squares are given, to find the numbers. • 

Divide the difference cf their squares by the sum of the numhers, 
emd the quotient will be their difference ; then proceed as in 
Art. 166. 

28. The sum of two numbers is 42, and the difference of their 
squares is 766 : what are the numbers ? Ans, 12 and SO. 

24. The sum of two numbers is 66, and the difference of their 
squares is 976 : what aro the numbers? 
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585* When the dif4rmce of two numl^ers and the difference 
of their squares are gi^^ to find the niunbers. 
. Divide the difference of the squares hy the difference of the 
numbers, and the quotient will he their sum; then proceed ae 
in Art. 155. 

25. The difference of two numbers is 29, and the differenee of 
their squares is 1885 : what are the numbers ? 

EXTRACTION OP THE CUBE ROOT. 

586* To extract the cube root, is to resolve a given number into 
three equal factors ; or, to find a number which being multiplied 
into itself twice, will produce the given number, (Art. 564^) 

Ex. 1. What is the cube root of 64 ? 

Solution, — Resolving the given numbers into three equal fae- 
tore, we have 64=4X4X4. Ans, 4. 

2. Wh^t is the cube root of 12167 ? 

Operation, We first separate the 

CoLL coi.n. 12167(23 given number into two pe- 

1st term 2 4X2 = 8 riods, by placing a point 

2d " 4_ 1200 divisor,) 4167 over the units* figure, then 

3d " 63 1389X3= 4167 over thousands. This shows 

us that the root must have 
two figures, (Art. 562. Obs. 3,) and thus enables us to find part 
of it at a time. 

Beginning with the left hand period, we find the greatest cube 
in 12 is 8, the rOot ai which is 2. Pl«ce the 2 on the right of 
the given number for the fivst part of the root, and also in Col. I. 
on the left of the number. Multiplying the 2 into itself, write the 
product 4 in Col. XI. ; and nmltaplying. 4 by % subtract its product 
from the period, and to the right of the remainder bring down the 
next period for a dividend. Then adding 2^ the first figure of the 
root^ to the first term of Col^I., and multiplying the sum by 2* 
we add the product 8 to the 1st term of Col. XL, and to this sum 

auB8T.~586. WlMit in iMff.eztnct tlie cttte mot 1 
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aimex: two ciphers, for a divisor ; also add 2, the first figure of 
the root, to the 2d term of Col. I, Finding the divisor is con- 
tained in the dividend 3 times, we place the 3 in thq root, also on 
the right of the 3d term of Col. I. Then multiply the 3d term 
thus increased, by ^, the figure last piaMd in the root, and add 
the product to the divisor. Finally, w« multiply this sum by 3, 
%nd subtract the product from the dividend. Ans. 23. 

587* Hence, we derive the following general 

RULE FOR EXTRACTING THE CUBE ROOT. 

• I. Separate the given number into periods of three figures each, 

placing a point over units, then over every third figure towards ths 

• left in whole numbers, and over every third figure towards ths 

right in decimals. 

II. Find the greatest cube in the first period on the left hemd ; 
place its root on the right of the number for the first figure cf the » 
root, and also in Col L on the left of the number. Then multi- 
plying this figure into itself, set the product for the first term in 
Col IL ; and multiplying this term by the same figure again, sub- 
tract this product fnm the period, and to. the remainder bringdown 

the next period for a dividend. 

III. Adding the figure placed in the root to the first term in 
Col I., multiply the sum by the same figure, add the product to the 
first term in Col IT., and to this sum annex two ciphers, for a di- 
visor ; also add the figure of the root to the second term of Col I. 

IV. Find how many times the divisor is contained in the divi- 
dend, ofnd place the result in the root, and also on the right of the 
third term of Col I. Next multiply the third term thus increased by 
the figure last placed in the root, and add the product to the divisor ; 
then multiply this sum by the same figure, and subtract the product 
frwn the dividend. To the remainder bring down the next period 
f(yr a new dividend. 

V. Find a new divisor in the same manner that the last divisor 
was found, then divide, dc, as before ; thus continue the operation 
tm the root of all the periods is found. 

auc8T.-587. What is the first step in extracUng the cube rooti The SMond 1 Third 1 
Fourth ? Fifth 1 ..How is the cube root proved ? 



ii 
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Proof. — Multiply the root into itself twice, and if the last prod* 
uet is equal to the given number, the work is right. 

Obs. 1. When there is a remainder, periods of ciphers maj be pilSied, as in 
square root. 

2. If tht light hand p0liod of deeimals is defident, this deficiency must be 
supplied by ciphers. The root must contain as many decimals as there are 
periods of decimals in the gixen number. ^ 

5§§« Denumstnatifin, — This rule depends upon the prindpte that the cube 
of the sum of two numbers is equal to the cube of the first part, added to 3 
^es the square of the first part, into the last part, added to 3 'toes the first 
part into the square o^the last, added to the cube of the last part. Take any 
number, as 23 ; we have 23=20'-}-3. 

Then (23)3=(20)3-f (3x90iX3)-K3X20x3«)+33=rl2l67. 

Or, (23)s=8000+360(H-54a+27==12l67. 

After subtracting the greatest cube from the left hand period, it Is plain the 
remainder must contain 3 times the square pf the first part of the root into the 
last part, &c Hence, if we divide the remainder by 3 times the square of the 
first part of the root, the quotient will be the last part. But it will be seen 
that the divisor is 3 times the square of the first part of the root, consequently 
the quotient must be the last part of the root required. 

1. The reason for separadng the given number into periods of three figures, 
is that fhe cube of a number can not have more figures than Mple the number 
of figures in the root, nor but two less. It also shows how many figures the root 
will contemn, and thus enables us to find part of it at a time. (Art. 562. Obs. 3.) 

2. The reason for annexing 2 ciphers to the divisor is (manifestly) because 
the first figure of the root, of which the divisor is 3 times the square, stands in 
tens* place. 

3. Placing the last figure of the root on the right of the 3d term in Col. I., 
then multiplying it by this figure, and adding the product to the divisor, and 
this sum being multiplied by the figure last jdaced'in the root, the product will 
evidently be 3 times the square of the first part of the root into the last part, 
together with 3 times the first into the square of the last part, and the cube 
of the last part. In a similar manner the operation may be illustrated in all 
other cases. 

Note. — The preceding method of extracting the cube root was discovered by 
the late Mr. Homer of Bath, England, and is often called Homer's Method. 
(For the common method, and its demonstration by cubical blocks, see Practi* 
cal Arithmetic, p. 325.) 

Qjrtsr.—Obs. When there is a remainder, how proceed 1 When the right hand pwioA 
of decimals is deficient, what most be done 1 How many decimals must the root oontalo 1 
888. Why separate the given nnfnVer Into periods df three figores 9 ' Why anbex ftws 
dphen to the right of the dtvltor 1 
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689* Tho cabe root of a common JrctcHon is found by ex- 
tracting the root of its numerator and denominator, or by first 
reducing A^ to a decimal. 

A mixed number should be reduced to an improper fraction, or 
the fractional part to a decimal. 

3. Required the cube root of 78314.6. 
Operation. 



1st term 


Col. I. 

. 4 


ooKH. 78314.600(42.78+, 
16X4 = 64 


2d " 


8 


4800, l8t divisor ) 14314 


8d " 


122 


6044X2 ^ 10088 


4th " 


124 


629200, 2d divisor) 4226600 


6th " 
6th " 


1267 
1274 


638069X7 = 3766483 
54698700, 3d divisor) 460117000 


7th '* 


12818 


64801244X8 = 438409952 



590* When the root is required to many places of decimals, 
the operation may be contracted in the following manner. 

Jf'irst find one more than half the number of decimal figures re- 
quired. For a new divisor, take as m^my figures plus one on the 
Irft of the last term in Col, II, as remain to he found in the root; 
and for a dividend retain one more figure on the left of the re- 
mainder than the divisor has,; then proceed as in the contraction 
of division of decimals, (Art. 333.) 

Required the cube root of the following numbers : 

4. 91125. 8. 10218313. 12. 37. 16. iff. 

6. 140608. . 9. 11643.176. 13. 6. 17. fJH. 

6. 671787. 10. 20.570824. 14. 376. 18. 44f. 

7; 2616466. 11. .241804367. . 16. 676. 19. 49ifr 

20. What is the cube root of 2 to eight decimals ? 

21. What is the cube root of tV to eleven decimals ? 

22. What is the side of a cubical mound which contains 314432 
solid feet? 

Ob8. Similar solids are to each other as the cubes of their hjamcdogom 
sides, or like dimensions. (Leg. VII. 20, VIII. 11. Cor.) Hence, 

ausar.—Mk How find the cube root of a eommon ftactioBl Of a Biiatd immlMr 1 



I arches? C ; J t ^ ^ 
r weighs 900 Ibis., what is the 
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691. To find the side of a cuhe whose solidity shall be don- 
U6» triple, ^f thai of a cube whose side is giFen.-* 

Cube the ffivm side, multiply it hy the gitm prcpwtion, and the 
tube root of the product wUl he the side of the cube required^ 

23. What is the side of a cubical bin which ccmtains 8 times as 
many solid feet as one whose side is 4 feet ? Ans, 8 ft. 

24. What is the side of a cubical block which contains 4 times 
as'^nany solid yards as one whose side is 6 feet ? 

25. If a ball 6jnches in diamet^ weighs 32jbs., what is the^ 
weight of a ball wh()se diameter is Sptnches ? ^ * 3 i 3 ^ '^ 

26. If a globe 4*. in diameter - -^ — ^^- -^-- ^- -'^- 
weight of a globe ^ft. in diameter^ 

692« To find two mean proportionals between two gi^en 
numbers. 

Divide the greater number hy the less, and extract the cuhe root 
€f the quotient. Multiply the root thus found hy the least of the 
given numbers^ and the product feUl be M« least proportianeU sought; 
then^nulUply the least mean proportional hy the same root, and this 
product wUl he the greater mean proportional required. 

Find two mean proportionals between the following numbers : 

27. 8 and 216. 29. 12 and 1500. 31. 7l and 15336. 

28. 64 and 512. SO, 40 and 2560. 82. 83 and 60507. 

EXTRACTION OF ROOTS OF HIGHER ORDERS. 

593* When the index denoting the root to be extracted. is a 
composite number. 

If^rst extract the root denoted hy one of the prime factors of the 
given index ; then of this root extract ^ root denoted hy another 
prime factor, and so on. Thus, 

For the 4th root, extract the square root ttoice. 
For the 6th root, extract the cuhe root of the square root. 
For the 8th root, extract the square root three times. 
For the 27th root, extract the cuhe root three times, 
1. What is the 4th root of 81 ? Jns. 3. 



k 
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2. What is the 8th root of 266 ? 

3. The 4th root of 65536 ? 

4. The 4th root of 19987l'733'76 ? 
• 6. The 6th root of 46656 ? 

6. The 6th root of 308915'776 ? 
1. The 8th root of 390625 ? 

8. The 9th root of 40353607 ? 

9, The 18th root of 387420489 ? 

10. The 27th root of 134217728? 

594» When the index denoting the root is not a composite 
number, we have the following general* 

RULE FOR EXTRACTING ALL ROOTS. ^ 

1. Point off the number into periods of as many figures etich, as 
there are units in the given index, commencing with the units figure^ 

11. Find the first figure of the root, and subtract its power from 
the left hand period ; then to the right of the remainder bring down 
t^ first figure in the next period for a dividend, 

III. Involve the root to the power next inferior to that of the index 
of the required root, and multiply it hy the index itself for a divisor, 

IV. Jfind how many times the divisor is contained in the divi- 
dend, and the quotient will be the next figure of the root, 

V. Involve the whole root to the power denoted by the index of 
the required root, and subtract it from the two left hand periods of 
the given number, 

VI. Finally, bring dovm the first figure of the next period to the 
remainder, for a new dividend, and find a new divisor as before. 
Thus proceed till, the whole root is extracted, 

Obs. I. The reason of this rule may be illustrated in the same manner as 
that for the extraction of the Square and Cube Roots. , 

2. The proof of all roots is by invohUion. 

3. Any root whatever may be extracted by an eastension of the principle ap- 
plied to the extraction of the cube root. In this general application of the 
principle, the given number must be divided into periods, each consisting of as 
many figures sa there are units in the index of the required root, and the num- 
ber of columns employed will be one less than there are units in the given in- 
dex. The operation then proceeds exactly as in the extraction of the cube 
root ; and if there be a remainder, a tike cqntractioa is adnuMible. 
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11. Required the 6th root of 35184372088882. 

Operation, 
35184372088832(612 Ans. 
3125 
6*X6=3126 ) 3934 

61^ = 34 5025251 
61 *X 6=88826005) 68184698 

612^ =35184372088832 

12. Required the 5th root of 95i^. 

13. Required the 7th root of 21035800000000000QO. 

Note. — The precedmg method m most of the practical cases, gives perhaps 
as easy solutiMkfl, as the nature •£ the case will admit. But when roots of a 
yeiy high order are required, the process may he shortened hy the following * 

APPIIOXIMATE RULE. 

595* Call the index of the given power n ; and find hy trial 
a number nearly equal to the required root, and call it the assumed 
root. Raise the assumed root to the power whose index is n. Then, 

Asn-^-l tim£S this power, added to n — 1 times the given number, 
is to n — 1 tim£s the same power added to n+1 times the given num- 
ber, so is the assumed root to the true root nearly. 

The number thus found may be employed as a new assumed root, 
and the operation repeated to find a. result still nearer tlie true root 

14. Required the 365th root of 1.06. 

Solution. — ^Take 1 for the assumed root, the 365th power of 
which is 1 ; and n being 365, we have n+1 =366, and n — 1= 
364. Then proceed in the following manner : ' 
1 X 366=366 1 X 364=^364 

1.06X364= 385.84 1.06X366= 387.96 

As 751.84 : 761.96 :: 1 : Ans. 

Ans. 1.0001696. 

15. The 7th root of 2 ? 17. The 12th root of 1.06 ? 

16. The 9th root of 2 ? 18. The 100th root of 100 ? 

* Hauon** Mathsmatteal Traeto ; also Bonnycastle's AilUimetlc. 
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SECTION XVIII 

PROGRESSION. 

Akt. 596* When there is a series of numbers such, that the 
ratios of the first to the scfcdnd, of the second to the third, <fec., are 
all equal, the numbers are said to be in Oontihued Proportion, or 
Progressixm. Progression is commonly divided into arithmetical 
and geometrical. 

Note. — The terms arithmetical anH.geoTnetrical are used simply to distiiv- 
guisk the different kinds of progression. They both belong equally to arith- 
metic and geometry. 

ARITHMETICAL PROGRESSION. 

597* Numbers which increase or decrease by a common differ- 
ence, are in arithmetical progressiotf^ (Art. 474. Obs.) 

Ob8. 1. Arithmetical progressioxi is sometime»caUed progression dy difference, 
or equidifferent selves. 

2. When the numbers increase^ the series is called ascending; as, 3, 5, 7, Oj 
11, Ac. When they decrease^ the series is called descending ; as, 1 1 , 9, 7, 5, &c. 

598* When four numbers are in arithmetieal progression the 
sum of the extremes is eqtlal to the sicm of the means. 

Thus, if 5—8=9—7, then will 6+7=8+9. 

Again, if three numbers are in arithmetic^ progression, the sum 
<^ the ej:tremes is double the mean. 

Thus, if 9—6=6—3, then wiU 9+3=6+6. 

599* In any arithmetical progression, the sum of the two et- 
tremes is equal to the sam of any other two terms eqtially distant 
from the extremes, or equal to double the middle term, when the 
number of terms is odd. Thus, in the series 1, 8, 6, 7, 9, it is 
obvious that 1+9=3+7=6+6. 

600« In an ascending series, each succeeding term is found 
by adding the common difference to the preceding term. Thus, 
if the first term is 8, and the common difference 2, the series is 
8, 6, 7, 9, 11, 13, 16,. 17, 19, 21, &c. 
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In a descending series, each succeeding term is found by sub- 
tracting the common difference from the preceding term. Thus, 
if the first term is 15, and the common difference 2, the series is 
15, 13, 11, 9, 1, &c. 

I 601* In arithmetical progression there are five parts to bo 

[ considered, viz : the first, term, the last term, the number of terms, 

the common difference, and the sum of. all the term^. These parts 
\ have such a relation to each other, that if any three of them ara 

> given, the other ttoo may be easily found. 

/ 603* If the sum of the two extremes of an arithmetical pro- 

j gression is multiplied by the number of the terms, the product 

will be double the simi of all the terms in the series. 

I Take the series 

^ The same inverted 

/ The sums of the terms are 14, 14, 14, 14, 14, 14. 

I Thus, the sum of all the terms in the double series, is equal to 

the sum of the extremes repeated as many times as there are terms ; 
that is, the sum of the double series is equal to 12+2 multiplied 
by 6. But this is ttdce the smn of the single series. Hence, 

603» To find the sum of all the terms, when the extremes 
and the numher of terms are given. 

Multiply half the sum of the extremes by the number of terms, 
I and the product will be the sum of the given series^ 

i Ob8. The reason of this process is manifest from tke piecedin^ iUnstntioii. 

i Ex. 1. The extremes of a series are 8 and 25, and the number 

of terms is 12 : .what is the sum of all the terms ? Ans. 168. 
2. What is the sum of the natural series of numbers, 1, 2, 3, 
I 4, 5, Ac, up to 100? 

] B. How many. strokes does a common clock strike in 12 hours? 

; 604« To find the common difference, when the extremes and 

^ the number of terms are given. 

^ Divide the difference of the extremes by the number of terms less 

« 1, and the quotient ufiil be the common difference required. 

Obs. The tnUh of this rule is manifest fiom Art. 602. 
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4. The extremes are 5 and 56, and the ntrmber of terms is 18j 
what is the common difference ? An9, 8. 

5. If the extremes are 3 and 300, and the number of terms 10, 
what is the common difference ? 

605* To find ihe number o{ terms, when the extremes and 
common difference are given. 

Divide the difference of the extremes by the common difference, and 
the quotient increased by 1 will be the number of terms. 

Obs. The truth of this principle h manifest from the manner in which the 
Bucces&dve terms of a series are fcnrmed. (Ait. 600.) 

6. If the extremes are 6 and 470, and the common dififerenoe 
is 8, what is the number of terms? * Ans. 59. 

^. If the extremes are 500 and 70, and the common difference 
is 10, what is the number of terms ? 

606* When the sum of the series, the number of terms, and 
one of the extremes are given, to find the otJier extreme. 

Divide twice the sum of the series by the number of terms, and 
from the quotient take the given extreme, 

Obs. The reason of this rule is manifest from Art. 603. 

a. If the sum of a series is 6l6, the number of terms 24, and 
the first term 1, what is the last term ? Ans. 47. 

9. If the sum of a series is 1275, the number of terms 50, and 
the greater extreme 47-}-, what is the less extreme ? 

607* To find any given term, when the first term and the 
common difference are given. 

Multiply the common difference by one less than the number of 
terms required ; then if the series be ascending, add the product to 
the first term ; but if it be descending, subtract it, 

Obs. The reason of this rule may be seen from the manner in which the 
succeeding terms of a series are formed. (Art. 600.) 

10. If the first term of an ascending iferies is 7, and the common 
difference 3, what is the 4l8t term? Ans, 127. 

11. If the first term of a descending series is 100, and the com- 
mon difference li, what is the 54th term ? 
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12. If the first term of ati ascending series is 7, and the com- 
mon difference 6, what is the 100th term ? 

608* To find any given number of arithmetical means, when 
the extremes are given. 

Subtract the less extreme from the greater, and divide the re- 
mainder by 1 m>(yre than the number of means required ; the quo- 
tient mil be the mmmon difference, which being continually adtied 
to the less extreme, or suhtracied from the greater extreme, will give 
the mean terms required. One msan term way be found by taking 
half the sum of the extremes, (Art. 698.) 
Ob8. This rule depends upon the same principle as that in Art. 604. 

13. Required 3 arithmetical means between 7 and 35. 

14. Required 6 arithmetical means between 1 and 99. 

GEOMETRICAL PROaRESSION. 

609* Numbers which increase by a common multiplier, or 
decrease by a comm^m divisor, are in Geometrical Progression. 

The numbers 4, 8, 16, 32, 64, &c., are wl geometrical progres- 
sion ; and if each preceding term is multiplied by 2, the product 
will be the succeeding term; thus, 4X2=8; 8X2=16, &c. 

Again, if the order of this series be inverted, the proportion 
will still be preserved and the common multiplier become a com- 
mon divisor. Thus, in the series 64, 32, 16, 8, &c., 64-t-2=32; 
32-e- 2=^16, &c. 

Noie.-'K the first term and ratio are the samej the progresabn is maofHj 
a series of powers; as 2; 3X3; 2x2X2; 2x2x2X2, &c. 

Obs. 1. Oeometrical Progression is geometrical proportvm continued. It is 
therefore sometimes called continual proportionals, or progression by quotients. 
If the series increases it is called ascending; if it decreases, descending, 

2. The numbers which fbrm the series, are called the terms of the progres- 
sion. . The common miUfiplier, or divisoir, is called the ratio. For most pur- 
poses, however, it will be more simple to consider the r^tio as always a m^dti- 
plier, either integraJI, or fraciioiuil. Thus, in the series 64, 3*2, 16, &c., the 
ratio is Mtber d considered as a (ft visor, or \ considered as a multipKer. 

3. In Geomelri^ as well as in Arilhmelidkd progrestioUj there are five parts 
to be considered, viz : the first term, the last term, the numher of terms, the ratio, 
and the sum of aU the terms. These parts have such a relation to each other, 
tliat if any three of them are given, the other two may be easily found. 
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610« To find the last term, when the first tenn> the ratio, 
and the number of terms are given. 

Multiply the first term into that power of the ratio whose index 
is 1 less than the number of terms, aifid the product will be the 
last tp-m required, 

Ob8. 1. The reason of thiB process may be seen by adverting to the manner 
in which each successive term is formed. (Art. 609.) Ilius, in the series 4, 8, 
16, 32, &c., the 3d term 8=4X3; 16=4X2X3, or 4X3»; 32=4X3s, &c. 

2. It will be seen that the several amounts in compound interest, form a 
geometrical series of which the principal is the 1st term ; the amount of SI for 
1 year the ratio; and the number of years -f-1 the number of terms. Hence 
the required amouiU of compound interest may be found in the same way as 
the last term of a geometrical series. 

1. If the first term of a geometrical progression is 2, and the 
ratio 4, what is th^ 5th term? Ans. 612. 

2. The first term is 64, and the ratio \ : what is the 5th term ? 

3. The first term is 2, and the ratio 3 : what is the 8th term ? 

4. The first term is 7, and the ratio 5 : what is the 10th term? 

5. A farmer hired a man for a year, agreeing to give him $1 for 
the 1st month, $2 for the 2d, $4 for the 3d, and so on, douhling 
his wages each month : how much did he give the last month ? 

6. What is the amount of $250, at 6 per cent., for 5 years com- 
pound int. ? Of $500, at 7 per ct., for 6 years ? Of $1000, at 
6 per ct., for 10 years? 

6 1 1 • To find the sum of the series, when the ratio and the 
extremes are given. 

Multiply the greatest term into the ratio, from the product sub* 
tract tlte least term, and divide the remainder by the ratio less 1. 

Qbs. 1. When the^r;^ term, the ro/to, and the mmJber of terms are given, to 
find the sum of the series we must first find the last term, then proceed as above. 

3. The sum of an infinite series whose terms decrease by a common divisor, 
may be found by mvUiplying the greatest term into tke ratio, and dividing the 
' product by iJie ratio less 1. The least term being infinitely small, is of no com* 
parative value, and is therefore neglected. 

7. What is the sum of the series, whose extremes are 5 an^ 
1215, and the ratio 3 ? Ans. 1820. 

8. The extremes of a series are 1 and 612» and the ratio 2^ 
what is the sum of the series ? 
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0. The eitremes of a series are 1024 and 59049, and the ratif 
is li- : what is the sum of the series ? 

10. A' merchant hired a clerk for a year, and agreed to pay him 
1 mill the 1st month ; 1 cent the 2d ; 10 cents the 3d, and so on, 
increasing in a tenfold ratio for each successive month : what was 
the amount of his wages ? 

1 1. What is the sum of the infinihe series 1 -f i+i-f i, &c. ; that 
b, the descending series whose first term is 1 and the ratio 2 ? 

AnB, 2. 
-•12. What is the sum of the infinite series 1 +i4-i+ A^-J-gK, <fec. 

613* To find the raiM, when the extremes and number of terms 
are given. 

Divide the gresater extreme by the less, and extract that root of the 
quotient whose index is 1 less than the number of terms: 

13. The extremes of a series are 3 and 192, and the number 
of terms 7 : what is the ratio ? Ans, 2. 

14. What is the ratio of a series of 5 terms, whose extremes are 
7 and 567? 

Note, — Other £»rmnla8 in aiithmetical and geometrical progTession might be 
added, but they involve principles with which the student is supposed as yet 
to be unacquainted. For a fuller discussion of the subject, see Thomson's 
Day's Algebra. ' 

ANNUITIES. 

613* The term annuity properly signifies a sum of money, 
payable annually, for a certmn length of time, or forever. 

Obs. 1. Payments made semi-annually, quarteriy, monthly, &c., are also 
called annuities. Aniiuities therefore embrace pensions, salaries, rents, &c. 

2. When annuities remain unpaid a£ber they axe 'due, they aire said to be 
forborne f or in arrears, . The attm-of the annuities in arrears, added to the in* 
terest due on each, is -called the amount. 

The present worth of an annuity is the sum, which being put at interest, 
will exactly pay the annuity. 

3. When an annuity does not commence till a given time has elapsed, it is 
called an annuity in reversion; when it continues /wprer, a perpetv/iiy, 

4. In Ending the amount of annuities in arrears^ it is customary to reckon 
compound interest on each annuity from the thne it is due to the time of pay- 
ment. The prooess therefore is the same as finding the sum of an ascending 
geometrical series. (Art 611.) Hence, 
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614* To find the amount of an annuity in arrears. 

Make the annuity the first term of a geometrical aeries, the 
amount of $1 for 1 year the ratio, and the given number of years 
the number of terms ; then find the sum of the series, and it will be 
the amount required. (Arts. 610, 611.) 

Obs; When the payments are not yearly, for the amount of $1 for 1 year, use 
its amount for the time between the payments ; and instead of the ivwmher of 
years f use the number of payments that have been omitted, and proceed as before. 

1. What is the amount of an annuity of $100 which has not been paid for 
3 years, at 6 per cent, compound interest! 

i&/tt^Mm.— 100X(1.06)«=112.36; and (112.36X106)— 100-f..06= $318.36. 

TABLE, showing tke amount of anmuUy of ^l, or £1, at 5, 6, aiuL 7 per cent, 
for any number of years from 1 to 20. 



Yrs. 

1 


Sperct. 


Gperct. 


7perct. 
1.00000 


Yrs. 
11 


5perct. 


6perct 


7perct. 


1.00000 


1.00000 


14.20678 


14.97164 


15.7836 


2 


2.03000 


2.06000 


2.07000 


12 


15.91712 


16.86994 


17.8884 


3 


3.15250 


3.18360 


3.21490 


13 


17.71298 


18.88213 


20.1406 


4 


4.31012 


4.3746f 


4.43994 


14 


19.59863 


21.01506 


22.5504 


5 


5.52563 


5.63709 


5.75073 


15 


21.57856 


23.27596 


25.1290 


6 


6.80191 


6.97532 


T15329 


16 


23.65749 


25.67252 


27.8880 


7 


8.14201 


8.39383 


8.65402 


17 


25.84036 


28.21287 


30.8402 


B 


9.54911 


9.89746 


10.2598 


18 


28.13238 


30.90565 


33.9990 


9 


11.02656 


11.49131 


11.9799 


19 


30.53900 


33.75999 


37.3789 


10 


12.57789 13.18079) 


13.8164 


20 


33.06595 


36.78559 


40.9954 



Note. — Multiply the given annuity by the amt. of $1, for the given number 
»f years found in the Table, and the product will be the amount required. 

3^ What will an annual rent of $75 amount to in. 9 years, at 5 per cent. 1 

4. What is the amount of $200 forborne for 9 years, at 6 per cent. % 

5. What is the amount of $350 forborne for 10 years, at 7 per cent. 1 

6. What is the amount of $1000 forborne for 20 years, at 6 per cent 1 

61 5f, To find the present worth of an annuity. 

Find the amount of $1 annuity for the given time as before ; 
then divide this amount by tlie amount of $1 at compound interest 
for the same time, multiply tlie quotient by the given annuity, and 
the product will be the present worth. If tJie a,nnuity is a perpetuity, 
or to continue forever, multiply it by 100, divide the product by 
the given rate, and the quotient will Jje the present value required, 
Obs. For the amount of $1 at compound interest, see Table, p. 271. 

7. What is the present worth of an annuity of $40 to continue 5 years, at 
5per cent, compound interest? Aw. $173,178. 

17 
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8. What is the present worth of an annuity of $80 to continue ibrever, at 
6 per cent. 1 

616* To find the present worth of an annuity in reversion. 

Find the present worth of the annuity from the present time till 
its termination ; also find its present worth for the time before it 
commences ; the difference between these tioG results will be the pres^ 
ent worth required. 

9. What is the present worth of $79,625 at 5 per cent., to commence in 4 
years and continue 6 years 1 Afis, $332.50. 

PERMUTATIONS AND COMBINATIONS. 

617* By Permutations is meant the changes which may be 
made in the arrangement of any given number of things. 

The term combinations^ denotes the taking of a less number of 
things out of a greater, without regard to their order or positioa 

618* To find how many permutations or changes may be made 
in the arrangement of any given number of things. 

Multiply together all the terms of the natural series of numbers 
from 1 up to the given number, and the product will be the answer, 

1. How many changes may he rung on 5 hells ? Ans, 120. 

2. How many different ways may a class of 8 pupils he arranged 1 

3. How many different ways may a family of 9 children be seated 1 

4. How many ways may the letters in the word arithmetiCy be arranged? 

5. A club of 12 persons agreed to dine with a landlord as long as he coald 
seat them differently at the table : how long did their engagement lastl 

619* To find how many combinations may be made out of 
any given number of different things by taking a given number 
of them at a time. ^ 

Take the series^ of numbers, beginning at the number of things 
given, and decreasing by 1 till the number of terms is equal to the 
number of things taken at a time ; the ^product of all the terms 
will be the answer required, 

6. How many different words can be formed of 9 letters, taking 3 at a time? 
fiWtt/MW.— 9X3X7=504. Ans. 504 words. 

7. How many numbers can be expressed by the 9 digits, taking 5 at a time 1 

8. How|[kany words of 6 letters each can be formed out of the 26 letters of 
the alphabet, on the supposition that consonants will form a word 1 
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SECTION XIX. 
APPLICATION OF ARITHMETIC TO GEOMETRY. 

620* la the preceding sections abstract numbers have been 
applied to concrete substances, or to objects in general, considered 
arithmetically. On the same principle, geometrical magnitvdes 
may be compared or measured by means of the numbers repre- 
senting their dimensions. (Arts. 7, 616. Obs. 3.) 
Ob8. The measurement of magnitudes is commonly called menswalion, 

MENSURATION OP SURFACES. 

621* In the measurement of surfaces, it is customary to assume 
a square as the measuring unit, whose side is a linear unit of 
the same name, (Leg. IV. 4. Sch. Art. 267. Obs. 2.) 

Note. — For the demonstration of the following prindples, see references. 

622* To find the area of a parallelogram, also of a square. 

Multiply the length hy the breadth, (Art. 286, Leg. IV. 6.) 

Obs. When the area and one side of a rectangle are given, the other side is 
found by dividing the a/rea by the given side, (Art. 156.) 

1 . How many acres in a field 240 rods long, and 180 rods wide 1 

2. How many acres in a square field the length of whose side is 340 rods '^ 

3. If the diagonal of a square is 100 rods, what is its area? 

4. A rectangular farm of 320 acres, is i^ a mile wide : what is its length % 

623. To find the area of a rhombus. (Leg. I. Def. 18. IV. 6.) 
Multiply the length by the altitude or perpendicular height, 

5. Find the area of a rhomBos whose length is 20 ft., a^^ its altitude 18 ft. 
624* To find the area of a trapezium. (Leg. IV. 7.) 
Multiply half the sum of the parallel sides by the altitude. 

6. Find the area of a trapezium the lengths of whose parallel sides ars 
27 ft. and 31 ft., and whose altitude is 15 ft. 

625. To find the area of a triangle. (Leg. IV. 0:) 
Multiply the base by half the altitude or perpendicular height. 

7. Find the area of a triangle whose base is 50 ft., and ito altitud6^4 ft. 
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626* To find the area of a triangle, the three sides being given* 
Fr(ym half the sum of the three sides subtract each side respee* 
tively ; then multiply together half the sum and the three remain- 
ders, and extract the square root of the product. 

9. What is the area of a triangle whose sides are 20, 30, and 40 ft. 1 

10. How many acres in a triangle whose sides are each 40 rods 1 

627* To find the circumference of a circle from its diameter. 
Multiply the diameter by 8.14169. (Leg. V. 11. Sch.) 

Note. — The circumference of a circle is a curre line, all the points of which 
are equally distant from a point within, called the centre. The diameter of a 
circle is a straight line which passes through the centre, and is terminated on 
hoth sides hy the circumference. The radius or semi^iameter is a straight 
line drawn from the centre to the dicumfeienoe. 

11. What is the circmnferenee of a circle, whose diameter is 20 ft. 1 

12. What is the circumference of a circle, whose diameter is 45 rods 1 

628* To find the diameter of a circle from its circumference. 
Divide the circumference by 3.14159. 

Obs. The diameter of a ciide may also be found hy dividing the area by 
.7854, and extracting the square root of the quotient. 

13. What is the diameter of a circle, whose circumference is 314.159 ft. 7 

629. To find the area of a circle. (Leg. V. 11.) 
Multiply half ike circumferevhce hy half the diameter ; or, mtd" 
tipiy the square of the diameter by the decimal .7854. 

15. What is the area of a circle, whose diameter is 50 rods 1 

16. Find the area of a circle 200 ft. in diameter, and 628.318 ft. in dream. 

630* To find the side of the greatest square that can be in- 
scribed in a circle of a given diameter. 

Divide the square of the given diameter by 2, and extract the 
square root of the quotient, (Art 681. Obs, 1.) 

. 17. The diameter of a round table is 4 ft. ; what is the side of the greatest 
square table whi<^ oan be made from it 1 

631* To find the side of the greatest equilateral triangle that 

can be inscribed in a circle of a given diameter. 

Multiply i the given diameter by 1. 73205. (Leg. V. 4. Sch.) 

. 18. Required the side of an equilateral triangle inscribed in a circle of 20(1 
diameter^ 
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MEASUREMENT OP SOLIDS. 

632* In the measurement of solids it is customary to assume 
a cube as the measuring unit, whose sides are squares of the same 
name. (Art. 258. Obs, 2.) 

633. To find the solidity of bodies whose sides are perpen- 
dicular to each other. 

Multiply/ the length, breadth, and thickness together, (Art. 286.) 

Obs. When the contents of a solid body and two of its sides are given, the 
eUker side is found by dividing the contents by the product of the two given 
aides. (Art. 159.) 

1. What are the contents of a stick of timber 4 ft. square, and 85^ ft. long ? 
8. What is the capacity of a culncal vessel, 14 ft. 8 in. deep! 

634* To find the solidity of a prism. 

Multiply the area of the base by the height, (Leg. VII. 12.) 

Obs. This rule is applicable to all prisms^ triangular, quadrangular, pentag* 
onal, &c, also to all paraUelopipedons, whether rectangular or oblique. 

3. Find the solidity of a prism 46| ft. high, whose base is 7| ft. square 1 

635* To find the lateral surface of a right prism. 

Multiply the length by the perimeter of its base, (Leg. VII. 5.) 

Obs. If we add the areas of both ends to the lateral surface, the sum will be 
the whole surface of the prism. 

4. What is the surface of a triangular prism, whose sides are each 3 It, and . 
its length 12 ft. 1 

636* To find the solidity of a pyramid and cone. 

Multiply the area of the base by i of the height, (Leg. VII. 18.) 

5. What is the solidity of a pyramid 100 ft. high, whose base is 40 ft square 1 

6. What is the solidity of a cone 150 ft. high, whose base is 15 ft. in diameter 1 

637* To find the lateral or convex surface of a regular pyra- 
mid, or cone. (Leg. VII. 16, VIII. 3.) 

Multiply the perimeter of the base by \ the slant-height, 

7. What is the lateral surface of a regular pyramid, whose dant-height is, 
15 ft., and base is 30 ft. square 1 

« 8. What is the convex surface of a right cone, whose slant-height ia 94 fti 
and the perimeter of its base 37 ft. 7 
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638* To find the solidity of a frustum of a pyramid and cone. 

To the sum of the areas of tlue two ends, add the square root of 
the product of these areas ; then multiply this sum hy i of the per* 
pendicular height. (Leg. VII. 19. Sch., VIII. 6.) 

9. If the two ends of the frustum of a pyramid are 3 ft and 2 ft. square, and 
the height is 12 ft., what is its soliditj 1 

639* The convex surface of a frustum of a pyramid and cone 
is found by multiplying half the sum^ of the circumferences of the 
two ends by the slant-height, (Leg. VII. 17, VIII. 5.) 

10. If the circumferences of (he two ends of the frustum of a cone are 18 ft 
and 14 ft., and its slant-height 11 ft., what is its convex surface 1 

640* To find the solidity of a cylinder. 

Multiply the area of the base by the height, (Leg. VIII. 2.) 

11. Find the solidity of a cylinder 10 ft. in diameter, and 35 ft. high. 

12. Find the solidity of a cylinder 100 ft. in circumference, and 150 ft. bl^b 

641* To find the convex surface of a cylinder. 

Multiply the circumference of the base by the height, (Leg. VIII. I.) 

13. Find the convex surface of a cylinder 5 yds. in diameter, and 5 yds. Img, 

642* To find the convex surface of a sphere or globe. 
Multiply the circumference by the diameter, (Leg. VIII. 9.) 

14. What is the surface of a globe 18 inches in diameter 1 

15. If the diameter of the moon is 2162 miles, what is its surface? 

643* To find the solidity of a sphere or globe. 
Multiply the surface by ^ of the diameter, (Leg. VIII. 11.) 

16. Find the solidity of a globe 15 inches in diameter. 

17. The diameter of the moon is 2162 miles : what is its solidity 1 

MEASUREMENT OF LUMBER. 

d44* The area of a board is found ^ multiptying tAe length into tAe mMh 
hreadth. (Arts. 622, 623.) 

The solid contents of hewn or square timber are found ^ mvUiplying t%< 
length into the mean breadth and depth. 

The solid contents of round timber are found by multiplying the length 
by \ the mean girt or circumference. 

Obs. 1. The mean breadth of a tapering board is found by measuring it in 
the middle, or by taking \ the sum of the breadths of the two ends. 
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2. The mean dimensions of square and round timber are found in a similar 
manner. 

3. The method for finding the solidity of round timber makes an allowance 
of about f for waste in hewing. (Arts. 640, 258. Obs. 3.) 

18. Find the area of a board 12 ft. long, and the ends 14 in. and 12 in. wide. 

19. Find the solidity of a joist IG ft. long, the ends being 8 in. and 4 in. sq. 

20. Find the solidity of a log 50 ft. long, the circumferences of the ends 
being 6 ft. and 4 ft 

GAUGING OF CASKS. 

645* The process of finding the contents or capacities of casks 
and other vessels is called Gauging. 

646* T/i£ contents of casks are found by muUiplying tke square of ike mean 
diameter into the length ;Uitii this product multiplied by .0034 wiil give tAe wine 
gallanSy and mullipUed by .0028 will give ike beer gallons, 

Ob8. The mean diameter of a cask is found by adding to the head diameter 
.7 of the difference between the head and bung diameters when the staves are 
venj muck curved ; or by adding .5 when very liitle curved ; and by adding .55 
when they are of a medium curve. 

21. How many wine gallons in a cask but little curved, whose length is 45 
in., its bung diameter 40 in., and its head diameter 36 in. 1 

22. How many beer gallons in a cask much curved, whose length is 64 in., 
its bung diameter 52 in., and head diameter 46 in. '^ 

TONNAGE OP VESSELS. 

C47« Government Rule. — I. If the vessel be double-decked, take tlie length 
from the fore part of the main stern to the after part of the stern-post, above the 
upper deck ; then the breadth at the broadest part above the main wales, lialf 
of which breadth shall be accounted the depth of such vessel* from the length 
deduct three-filths of the breadth, multiply the remainder by the breadth and 
the product by the depth ; divide the last product by 95, and the quotient shall 
be deemed the true tonnage of the vessel. 

II. If the vessel be single-decked, take the length and breadth as above di* 
rected, deduct from the length three-fifths of the breadth, and take the depth 
from the under side of the deck plank to the ceiling in the hold, then multiply 
and divide as before, and the quotient shall be deemed the tonnage. 

Carpenters Rule, — The continued product of the length of the keel, the 
breaddi at the main beam, and the depth of the hold in feet, divided by 95 will 
give the tonnage of a single-decked vessel. For a double-decker, instead of 
the depth of the hold, take half the breadth at the beam. 

23. What is the government tonnage of a double-decker, whose length if 
150 ft., the breadth 35 ft., and the depth 25 ft. 1 

24. What is the carpenter'* tonnage of the same vessell 
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MECHANICAL POWERS. 

648* The Mechanical powers are six^^dz : the lever, the wheel 
and axle, the pulley, the incliTied plane, the screw, and the v>edge. 

649* When the |W/«»r and weight act perpendicutarly to the arms of a 
straight levers the jNnoer is to the loeighb, as the distance from the fulcrum to 
the weight is to the distance from the fulcrum to the power. 

1. If the power is 100 lbs., the long arm 10 ft., and the short arm 2 fl., what 
weight can be raised 1 

2. The arms of a lever are 15 fl. and 4 fl., and the weight raised 500 lbs.: 
what is the power ? 

650* When a weight is sustained by a lever resting on two propSj 
The long arm : the short arm : : the toeight supported by the short arm : the 
fcelghi supported by the long arm. Hence, 

The whole length : short arm : : whole weight : weight on I. a. (Leg. III. 16.) 

3. A and B carry 256 lbs. suspended upon a pole 5 ft. from A and 3 fl. from 
B : how many pounds does each carry % 

4. A and B carry 90 lbs. upon a lever 12 fl. long : where must it be placed 
that B may carry \ of it 1 

651* The wheel and axle operate on the same principle as the lever; t^ie 
semi-diameter of the whed answers to the long arm, and the semi-diameter of 
the axle to the short arm. 

5. If the diameter of a wheel is 6 fl., and that of the azie 1 fl., what weight 
will 100 lbs. raise 1 

6. A wheel is 8 fl. diameter, an axle U fl. : what weight will 200 lbs. raise ) 

653* In the application of movable jndleySj 

The POWER : the weight : : 1 : tvnce the number of pulleys. 

7. What weight can a power of 200 lbs. raise with 4 movable pulleys? 

8. What power with 8 pulleys will raise a pillar of granite weighing 10 tons 1 

653* The perpendiciUar height of an inclined plane is to Us lengthy as the 
power to the weight. 

9. What power will draw a train of cars weighing 100000 pounds up an in- 
clined plane which rises 60 fl«to a mile 1 

654. The screw acts upon the principle of the inclined plane. Hence, 
The distance betioeen the threads is to the circumference of a circle described 6jf 
the power ^ as the power is to the weight. 

10. What weight can be raised by a power of 1000 lbs. applied to a acrnw 
whose threads are 1 inch apart, at the end of a lever 12 fl. long? 

655* The power applied to the head of a wedge is to the weighty as half tho 
thickness of the head is to the length of its side. In the use of the wedge, not 
less than half the power is lost by friction against the sides. 
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MISCELLANEOUS EXAMPLES. 

1. The sum of two numbers is 980, and their diflerence 62 : what are the 
numbers 1 

2. The product of two numbers is 4410, and one is 63 : what is the other 1 

3. What number multiplied by 28f-, will produce 1451 

4. What number multiplied by 6^, will be equal to 7^ multiplied by 5^ 1 

5. If an army of 24000 men have 720000 lbs. of bread, how long will it last 
them, allowing each man li lbs. per day 1 

6. What is the interest of $5256 for 60 days, at 7 per cent. 1 

7. What is the amount of $16230 for 4 months, at 6]^ per cent. ? 

8. What is the bank discount on $1200 for 90 days, at 6 per cent. 1 

9. For what sum must a note be made, payable in 4 months, the proceeds 
of which shall be $1800, discounted at a bank at 7 per cent 1 

10. A capitalist sent a broker $25000 to invest in cotton, after deducting his 
commission of 2i per cent. : what amount of cotton ought he to receive 1 

11. A merchant bought 500 yards of cloth for $1800: how must he retail it 
by the ^ard to gain 25 per cent. 1 

12. A man bought 640 bbls. of beef for $5000, and sold it at a loss of 12 
per cent. : how much did he get a barrel 1 

13. If a man buys 1000 geographies, at 37i^ cents ajnece, and retails them 
at 50 cents, what per cent, will he make 1 

14. A grocer bought 180 boxes of lemons for $360, and sold them at 10 per 
cent, less than cost : what did he lose 1 

15. How many dollars, each weighing 412| grs., can be made from 16 lbs. 
5 oz. of silver 1 

16. How many eagles, weighing 258 grs. apiece, will 21 lbs. 10 oz. make 1 

17. How long a thread can be spun fix>m 1 ton of flax, allowing 5 oz. will 
make 100 rods of thread 1 

18. How many revolutions will the hind wheel of a carriage 5 ft. 6 in. in 
circumference, make in 2 miles 4 furlongs? 

19. How many revolutions will the fore wheel of a carriage 4 ft. 7 in. in 
circumference, make in the same distance 1 

20. Bought 1500 doz. buttons for $187.50 : what was that per gross 1 

21. A man paid $132 for 40 bbls. of cider: what is that a quart 1 

22. A man paid $150 for 10 rods of land, what was that per acre 1 

23. A man having $2500, laid out •} of it in flour, at $5 per barrel : how 
many barrels did he buy 1 

24. The conunander of an exploring expedition found that -f of his piovisbni 
were exhausted in 28 months : how much longer would they last 1 

25. What cost I5f lbs. of cheese, at $8f per hundred 1 

26. How many yards of carpeting | yd. wide will it take to cover a floor 
18 ft. long and 15 ft. wide 1 

27. Iff yard of calico cost i^^., what will i of an ell English costi 

28. How lopg will 468256 lbs. of beef last an army of 8245 soldiers, allow, 
ing each man 1| lb. per day 1 

17* 
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29. How long would the same quantity of beef last the anny, if reinforoed 
hy 2500 men, allowing each man li lb. per day 1 

30. Bought f of a pipe of wine for S126 : what was that per gallon 1 

31. If a man can walk 17 miles in 5 hours, 12 minutes, 31 seconds, how 
far can he walk in 3 hours, 40 minutes, 36 seconds'? 

32. If a man traveling 14 hoars per day, performs half his journey in 9 
days, how long will it take him to go the other half traveling 10 hours a dayl 

33. If you lend a man $700 for 90 days, how long ought he to lend you 
$1200 to requite the favor 1 

34. A milkman's measure was deficient half a gill to a gallon : how much 
did he cheat his customers in selling 8720 gallons 1 

35. If 85 yds. of calico cost $10.20, what will 1500 yds. cost "i 

36. If 1650 lbs. of sugar cost $206.25, what will 87 lbs. cost 1 

37. If 1424 gals, of oil cost $1062, what will 210 gals, cost 1 

38. If wind moves 2| miles per hour, how long is it in moving from the pole 
to the equator, a distance of 6214 miles ? 

39. If -^ of a barrel of flour costs f of a dollar, what will -f of a bbl. cost? 

40. If f of a ton of chalk cost £f , what will ^ of a ton cost % 

41. If -I of a bushel of wheat cost $^, how much will -J- of a bushel cost 1 

42. If f of a ship cost $16000, what will -^ of her cost l 

43. If 16i bbls. of mackerel cost $65f, what will 48^ bbls. cost? 

44. If 28i gals, of oil cost $31.25, how much will $250 buy 1 

45. At $3^ for 40 doz. eggs, what will 460^ doz. cost 1 

46. The President's sfdary is $25000 per annum : how much can he spend 
per day, and lay up $10000 of it? 

... 47. If one person lies in bed 9 hours per day, and another 6 houn, how 
much time will the one gain over the other in 20 years 1 

48. A cistern has three faucets ; the Ist will empty it in 10 min., the 2d in 
20 min., the 3d in 30 min. : in what time will they all empty it 1 

49. A man and his wife drink a barrel of beer in 30 days, and the man alone 
can drink it in 40 days : how long will it last the wife 1 

50. A teacher being asked how many scholars he had, replied \ study Arith- 
metic, -}- study Latin, -^ study Algebra, j^ study Greometry, and 24 study 
French : how many scholars had he % 

51. A man having spent ^ and i of his money, had £48i left : how much 
had he at first 1 

52. A man bequeathed -^ of his property to his wife» -J- to his son, -J- to his 
daughter, and the remainder, which was $1500, to the Bible Sode^ : what 
did his whole property amount to 7 

53. What is that number -f- of which exceeds ^ of it by 45 1 

54. Prwter is composed of 112 parts of tin, 15 of lead, andB of brass: how 
much will it take of each ingredient to make 6650 pounds of pewter 1 

55. Two travelers start at the same time from Boston and Washington to 
meet each other; one goes 5 miles an hour, the other 7 miles; the whole di»- 
tance is 436 miles : how far will each travel ? 
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56. A grocer divided a barrel of flour into 2 parta^ so that the smaller con. 
tained } as much as the other : how many pounds were there in each 1 

57. A, B, and G, bmld a ship together; A advanced $1000, B $12000, and 
C $13000 f" they gain $5000 : what is th«.^ain of each 1 

58. A, B, and C, entered into pwrtAfitohip ; A furnished $600, B and C to- 
gether $1800 ; they gained $960, of which B took $280 : how much did A and 
G gain ; and B and C put in respectively 1 

59. The liabilities of a bankrupt are $63240, and his assets $1^648: what 
per cent, can he pay 1 

60. A bankrupt compromises with his creditors for 37^ per cent.: how much 
will he pay on a claim of $36561 

61. "How much will he pay on a debt of $12680.375 1 

62. A owns |- and B -f^ of & ship ; A's share is worth $10000 more than 
B's: what is the value of the shipl 

63. A man gave his oldest son ^ of his property less $50 ; to the second, ho 
gave -^ ; and to the youngest he gave the remainder, which was ^ less $10 : 
what was the amount of his property ? 

64. A man and boy together can frame a house in 9 days ; the man can 
frame it alone in 12 days: how long will it take the boy to frame it 1 

65. A cistern has a receiving and a discharging pipe ; when both are run- 
mng it takes 18 hours to fill it; if the latter is closed it requires 15 hours to 
fill it : if the former is closed, how long will it take the latter to empty it 1 

66. Four men. A, B, G, and D, spent £255, and agreed that A should pay 
I ; B i ; G i ; and D | : how much must each pay 1 

67. A, B, and G, formed a joint stock of £820, and gained £640, in the 
division of which A received £5 as often as B did £7, and G £8: how much 
did each put in and receive 1 

68. ^, B, and G, gained a certain sum, of which A and B received $640, 
B and G $880, and A and G $800 : what was the gain of each 1 

69. What number is that -^ and •} of which being multiplied together, will 
produce the number itself 1 

70. A club spent £2, 12s. Id. ; on settling, each paid as many pence as there 
were individuals in the party : how many were there in the party 1 

71. The sum of two numbers is 120, and the difierence of their squares is 
4800 : >;vhat are the numbers 1 , 

72. The difierence of two numbers is 53, and the difference of the squares 
is 10759 : what aire the numbers 1 

73. The diagonal of a square is 80 ft. : what is its side 1 

74. The diagonal of a square field is 120 rods : what is its areal 

75. Find the side of the greatest square beam which can be hewn tnm a 
log 5 ft. in diameter ? 

76. The mainihast of a ship is 95 ft. long, the diameter of the base is 3^ ft, 
that of the top 2i^ ft. : what is ito solidity 1 

77. A man wished to tie his horse by a rope so that he could feed on jOit an 
acre of ground: how long must the lope be 1 
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78. What ifl the area of a circle 1 mile in curcumference 7 

79. If the diameter of the sun is 887000 miles, what b its surface 1 

80. If the diameter of Jupiter is 86255 miles, what is its solidity 1 

81. A conical stack of hay is 20 ft high, and its base 15 ft. in < 
what is its weight, allowing 5 lbs. to a cubic foot 1 

82. How many bushels will a cubical bin contain whose side is 9 ft. 7 

83. How many hogsheads will a cylindrical cistern 10 ft. deep and Sj^ ft, 
diameter contain 1 

Y 84. How far from the end of a stick of timber 30 ft. long, of equal size from 
end to end, must a lever be placed, so that 3 men, 2 at the lever, and 1 at the 
end of the stick, may each carry i of its weight 1 

85. How many different ways may a class of 26 scholars be arranged ? , 

86. If 100 eggs are placed in a straight line a rod apart, how many miles 
must a person travel to bring them one by one to a basket placed a rod from 
the first egg 1 

87. What is the sum of the series 1, 1-J-, 3, 2^, 3, &c., to 50 terms 1 

88. A blacksmith agreed to shoe a horse for 1 mill for the first nail in his 
■hoe, 2 mills for the second nail, and so on : the shoes contained 32 nails : how 
modi did he receive 1 

Y 89. Said a mule to an ass, if I take one of your bags, I shall have twice as 
many as you, and ifl give you one of mine, we shall have an equal number: 
with how many bags was each loaded 1 

90. What number taken from the square of 48 will leave 16 times 54 1 

91. Divide $1000 between A, B, and C, and give A $120 more than C, and 
C $95 more than B. 

92. A person being asked the hour of the day, said, that the time past noon 
was •}- of the time till midnight : what was the hour ? 

93. A, B, and C, can trench a meadow in 12 days ; B, C, and D, in 14 days ; 
C, D, and A, in 15 days ; and D, B, and A, in 18 days. In what time would 
it be done by all of them together, and by each of them singly 1 

94. Suppose A, B, and C, to start from the same point, and to travel in the 
same direction, round an island 73 miles in compass, A at the rate of 6, B of 
10, and C of 16 miles per day : in what time will they be next together 1 

95. At what time between 12 and 1 o'clock do the hour and minute hands 
of a common clock or watch point in directions exactly opposite 1 

y 96. In how many years will the error of the Julian Calendar involve the 
loss of a day 7 

97. A man's desk was robbed 3 nights in succession ; the first night half the 
number of dollars were taken and half a dollar more ; the second, half the re- 
mainder was taken and half a dollar more ; the third inght, bUf of what was 
then left and half a dollar more, when he found he had $50 left: how-4niicb 
hadheatfirstl . 
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ANSWERS TO EXAMPLES. 

Note. — At the urgent request of several distinguished Teachers, who have 
received Thomson's Higher Arithmetic with favor, the publishers have issued 
an edition of it, containing the answers in the end of the book. It is hoped 
that pupils, who may use this edition, will have sufficient regard to their own 
improvement, never to consult the answer till they have made a sbremums and 
persevering effort to solve the problem themselves. 

N. B. — The work without the answers is published as heretofore. 

ADDITION.— Arts. 59-«1. 



Bx. 


Ahs. 


Ex. Ans. 


Ex. Ak8. 


1. 


$5445. 


17. 288011295. 


35. 9429190. 


2. 


41757 bushels. 


18. 14303433. 


36. 11178170. 


3. 


11596 pounds. 


19. 100611775. 


37. 10306156. 


4. 


$81551. 


20. 1805851434. 


38. 10662291. 


5. 


$5583. 


21. 337351. 


39, 40. Given. 


6. 


65440 sq. mijes. 


22. 7221.^ 


41. 214. 


7. 


102451 sq. m. 


23. 4251988- 


42. 253. 


8.- 


528524 sq. m. 


24. 3795. 


43. 276. 


9. 


666327 sq. m. 


25. 73464390. 


44. 19443. 


10. 


1362742 sq. m. 


26. 33604444. 


45. 20714. 


11. 


233890. 


27. 15821984. 


46. 2476372. 


12. 


828463. 


28. 97059404. 


47. $132085946. 


13. 


990240. 


29. 1038220930. 


48. $107109740. 


14. 


96181521. 


32. $570805. 


49. 2069857 tons. 


15. 


127215713.. 


33. 0460458 yards. 


60. $57981492. 


16. 


869754587. 


34. 6657039 pomnds. 


61. Given. 




SUB 


TRACTIOK— Art. 


76. 


1. 


$7095. 


10. $12280043. 


19. 5313439. 


2. 


28984 bushels. 


11. $23563746. 


20. 543679. 


^ 3. 


$30954. 


12. 430143 tons. 


21. 2007984. 


4. 


$46025. 


13. 149237. 


22. 45103074. 


6. 


58000000 miles. 


14. 3393329. 


23. 66729549. 


6. 


$6327597. 


15. 54399581. 


24. 72820280. 


1, 


$26176670. 


16. 8825431. 


25. 65301760. 


8. 


$1644737. 


17. 4001722. 


28. 80200180. 


9, 


$7977899. 


18. 2601900. 


27. 95658143. 



AOO 


A XS WCKS. 


[pages 46 — 60. 


srarrmjkcnox coxtixued. — jlkt. 7€» 


Ex ▲»> 


Kl A» 


Kx. An. 


2S- &»»3l. 


39. 85807625. 


50. 925. 


29. 99399999. 


40. 1598- 


51. 1511. 


30. 83128433. 


41. 4004. 


52. 41845. 


31. 40592424. 


42. 13S4. 


' J $46900, W. 
'^^' } $69450, H. 


32. 55352005. 


43. 14061. 


33. 19957466. 


44. 12494. 


54. $2410 lost. 


34. 77919261. 


45. 11547. 


55. 171825. 


35. 7W51563. 


46. 3295. 


56. $1674737. 


36. 53201371. 


47. 1606. 


57. $97. 


37. 25311703. 


48. 3707. 


58. $3893. 


3a. 86282745. 


49. 2664. 


59. Giren. 


MULTIPLICATIOX.— Aw 


. 93. 


L •24795. 


15. 3931476. 


29. 239968374861. 


S. $36099. 


16. 415143630. 


30. 449148410434. 


3. $56700. 


17. 31884470. 


31. 289975559744. 


4. 90520 miles. 


18. 8468670. 


32. 294144537440. 


5. 74175 pounds. 


'19. 43506216. 


33. 335834314400. 


6. 372500 dsTS. 


20. 11847672. 


34. 18834782688. 


7. 960000 rods. 


21. 57380625. 


35. 109588282650. 


8. 20835. 


22. 11050155200. 


36. 654638320927. 


9. 21576. 


23. 12810000. 


37. 396890151372. 


10. 68198. 


24. 48288058. 


38. 554270292192. 


11. 176400. 


25. 3473567604. 


39. 2985984. 


12. 1554768. 


26. 88789980848. 


40. 57111104051. 


13. 5497800. 


27. 9313702853. 


41. 60435595442394 


14. 1674918. 


28. 67226401140. 


42. 87112343040000 


CONTRACTnONS 


IN MULTIPLICATION 


.— Abts. 97— 108. 


8. $1776. 


20. 312046700000. 


29. 96000 pounds. 


9. $5760. 


21. 52690078000000 


30. 359400000. 


10. $8100. 


22. 6890634570000- 


31. 143759940000. 


11. 5782 s. 


000. 


32. 28708635000000 


12. 23808 miles. 


23. 494603050600- 


34. 123240000. 


13. $11736. 


000000. 


35. 2309760000. 


14. 19845 s. 


24. 87831206507- 


36. 26366200000. 


15. $32256. 


000000000. 


37. 144447000000. 


17. 46500 bushels. 


25. 678560051090- 


39. 31276000000. 


18. 365000 days. 


000000000. 


40. 3747600000000. 


19. 1534860000. 


28. 18750 pounds. 


41. 18054680000000 
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CONTRACTIONS IN MULTIPLICATION CONTINUED. 



Ex. 


Aics. 


Ex 


Ans. 


Ex. 


Am. 


42. 


664726600000- 


74. 


4140. 


99. 


180600000. 




000. 


75. 


27936. 


100. 


2722946304. 


48. 


1075635900000- 


76. 


154250. 


101. 


2172069918. 




000. 


77. 


11348400. 


102. 


7225. 


45. 


45514. 


78. 


34639552. 


103. 


66536. 


46. 


68476. 


79. 


2685942. 


104. 


104650. 


47. 


400624. 


80. 


2801960. 


105. 


12744790. 


48. 


907002. 


81. 


72166000. 


106. 


31049291000. 


60. 


132525. 


82. 


1680000000. 


107. 


2732116062240 


61. 


307664. 


83. 


2000000000. 


108. 


222310980000. 


62. 


2333616. 


84. 


43644865. 


109. 


20066857745- 


58. 


5691627. 


85. 


81708550. 




896. 


55. 


474309. 


86. 


401939564. 


110. 


1266700743298 


56. 


6027966. 


87. 


476413195. 


111. 


37968867755. 


67. 


7293699. 


88. 


62220780. 


112. 


39073118478. 


68. 


4629537. 


89. 


637049231. 


113. 


1021288493620 


63. 


54530. 


90. 


406101366. 


114. 


1421400000000 


64. 


72819. 


91. 


42261696. 


115. 


60302400000- 


65. 


346896. 


92. 


504159679. 




000. 


66. 


6624403632. 


93. 


6724232767. 


116. 


91300203000- 


67. 


17651712450. 


94. 


7306359. 




000. 


68. 


21983532672. 


95. 


21760506. 


117. 


680040000000. 


71. 


625. 


96. 


39429936. 




000. 


72. 


2916. 


97. 


2283344802. 


118. 


4000000000- 


73. 


5184. 


98. 


650633256. 




000000. 



DIVISION.— Art. 127. 



1. 45 bu. 

2. 85 bbls. 

3. iesai' 

4. $3. 

5. $68|i. 

6. |73972-§iS. 

7. 20+H days. 

8. l73T^ds. 

9. 27731^. 

10. 1139iV. 

11. 1443-A. 

12. 1489ii. 



13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 



5697ff. 

3823ii. 

41661^. 

21276^. 

12152|ft^. 

191WV. 

873. 

48. 

48fm. 

87tV». 

108. 

46. 



25. 3679. 

26. 4500. 

27. 60830tS^. 

28. 630. 

29. 235. 

30. 648. 

31. 267lOiH- 

32. 563. 

33. 8826211- 

34. 23434402- 

JUJL. 



35. 826451- 



36. 1387805- 

37. 900900900- 

9009TiT. 

38. 90009000- 

9000ifH. 

39. 90000900- 

009TThT. 



r 
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ANSWERS. 


>AGES 75 — 96. 


CONTRACTIONS IN DIVISION.— Arts. 1311— 139. 


Ex. Aks. 


Ex. An8. 


Ex. Anb. 


Ex. Airs. 


1, 2. Given. 


18. 36. 


37. 15. 


55. 2283781++ 


3. 132ft a. 


19. 68. 


38. 16t%- 


56. 941501if. 


4. 672/ 


20. 36iJ. 


39. 17. 


57. 478676if. 


5. 460. 


21. 75. 


40. 30. 


58. 59207. 


6. 205. 


23. 1207. 


41. 260 days. 


59. 1826896. 


1. 1265. 


24. 1690. 


42. 950 years. 


60. 138791ff. 


8. 20;34;56d. 


25. 65l2i. 


43. $10tV. 


61. 65964+lf. 


9. $660; 7650; 


26. 8654. 


44. $285M. 


62. 6162^. 


$43200. 


27. 83+i. 


45. $39VW. 


63. 15831^+^. 


10. 267, and 


28. 76if. 


46. $2Hf. 


64. 21+im. 


50000 R. 


29. 77tf. 


47. iU^tA- 


65. 4134++t. 


11. 144, and 


30. 142tf. . 


48. $54^%. 


66. 3966f+f. 


360791 R. 


31. 94. 


49. $219if|. 


67. 16581ff. 


12. 5823, and 


32. 194H. 


50. 18iJ. 


68. 7405AV 


67180309R 


33. 1693iic . 


51. 13629fl. 


69. 4362TVr. 


14. 105 b. 


34. 3795iiV 


62. 12466it. 


70. 3186^5-. 


15. 184bbls. 


35. 67. 


53. 12454tf. 


71. 97fnn. 


16. 197+1. 


36. 203TVr. 


54. 13446913f 


V2. 920Tm*T 



2. 45. 



CANCELATION.— Arts. 150, 151. 

4. 65. I 6, 7. Given. I 9. 3+. 



5. 73. 



8. 6. 



110. 3. 



APPLICATIONS OP THE FUNDAMENTAL RULES. 
Arts. 153—159. 



1. Given. 


11. 79. years; 


19. Given. 


27. 632. 


2. 255 acres. 


94 yrs. 


20. 48 beggars. 


28. 974. 


3. 925 bu. 


12. $510+ car. 


21. 20 flocks. 


29. 7124; 6516 


4. Given. 


$345+ hor. 


22. Given. 


30. 13000; 


5. $190. 


14. 65 years. 


23. 20 years. 


12264. 


6. 1125 sheep. 


15. 175 rods. 


24. 10 months. 


31. 21151; 


8. $2240. 


17. 187825. 


25. 1842. 


20975. 


9. $3436. 


18. 1033062. 


26. 1062. 


32. 786. 


PROPERTIES OF NUMBERS.— Arts. 162, 163. 


1—9. Given. 


13. 2024122. 


18. 707961. 


22. 1614386. 


10. 20212331. 


14. 1522365. 


19. 1036993. 


23. 118620366. 


11. 2350147. 


16. Given. 


20. 9753020. 


24. 3879090- 


12. 1331124. 


16, 17. Given. 


21. 360913096. 


582. 
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ANALYSIS OP COMPOSITE NUMBERS.— Art. 1«5. 



£x. 



Ans. 



4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
11. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 



9=3X3. 
2, and 5. 
2, 2, and 3. 

2, and 7. 

3, and 5. 

2, 2, 2, and 2. 
2, 3, and 3. 

2, 2, and 5. 

3, and 7. 
2, and 11. 

2, 2, 2, and 3. 
5» and 5. 

2, and 13. 

3, 3, and 3. 
2, 2, and 7. 
2, 3, and 6. 

2, 2, 2, 2, and 2. 
.3, and 11. 
2, and 17. 
6, and 7. 
2, 2, 3, and 3. 

2, and 19. 

3, and 13. 

2, 2, 2, and 6. 



Ex. 



Anb. 



28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 
32. 
33. 
34. 
35. 
36. 
37. 
38. 
39. 
40. 
41. 
42. 
43. 
44. 
45. 
46. 
47. 
48. 
49. 
50. 
51. 



2, 3, and 7. 

2, 2, and 11. 

3, 3, and 5. 
2, and 23. 

2, 2, 2, 2, and 3. 
7, and 7. 

2, 5, and 5. 

3, and 17. 

2, 2, and 13. 
2, 3, 3, and 3. 
5, and 11. 

2, 2, 2, and 7. 

3, and 19. 
2, and 29. 

2, 2, 3, and 5. 

2, and 31. 

3, 3, and 7. 

2, 2, 2, 2, 2, and 2 
5, and 13. 
2, 3» and 11. 

2, 2, and 17. 

3, and 23. 
2, 6, and 7. 

2, 2, 2, 3, and 3. 



Ex. 



Ans. 



52. 
53. 
54. 
55. 
56. 
57. 
58. 
59. 
60. 
61. 
62. 
63. 
64. 
65. 
66. 
67. 
68. 
69. 
70. 
71. 
72. 
73. 
74. 
75. 



2, and 37. 

3, 5, and 5. 
2, 2, an(f*9. 

7, and 11. 

2, 3, and 13. 

2, 2, 2, 2, and 6. 

3, 3, 3, and 3. 
2, and' 41. 

2, 2, 3, and 7. 
5, and 17. 
2, and 43. 

8, and 29. 

2, 2, 2, and 11. 
2, 3, 3, and '5 
7, and 13. 

2, 2, and 23. 

3, and 31. 
2, and 47. 
5, and 19. 

2, 2, 2, 2, 2, and 3 

2, 7, and 7. 

3, 3, and 11. 
2, 2, 5 and 5. 

2, 2, 3, 3, and 3. 



76. 


120=2X2X2X3X5. 


82. 


1492=2X2X373. 




144=2X2X2X2X3X3 




8032=2x2X2X2X2X 


77. 


180=2X2X3X3X5. 




251. 




420=2X2X3X5X7. 


83. 


4604=2X2X1151. 


78. 


714=2X3X7X17. 




16806=2X3X2801. 




836=2X2X11X19. 


84. 


71640=2X2X2X3X3X5 


79. 


574=2X7X41. 




X199. 




2898=2X3X3X7X23. 




20780=2X2X5X1039. 


80. 


11492=2X2X13X13X17 


86. 


84570=2X3X5X2819. 




980=2X2X5X7X7. 




65480=2X2X2X6X1637. 


81. 


650=2X5X5X13. 


86. 


92352=2X2X2X2X2X2 




1728=2X2X2X2X2X2 




X3X13X37. 




X3X3X3. 




81660=2X2X3X6X1361, 
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GREATEST COMMON DIVISOR.— Arts. 168^171. 



Ex. Ana. 


Ex. Ans. 


Ex. Ans. 


Ex. An*. 


1. Given. 


6, Y. Given. 


12. 1. 


18. 12. 


2. 8.^ 

8. ir 


8. 15. 


13. Given. 


19. 18. 


9. 14. 


14. 3. 


20. 35. 


4. 6. 


10. 111. 


15. 16. 


21. 6. 


6. 2. 


11. 39. 


17. 15. 


22. 28. 



LEAST COMMON MULTIPLE.— Arts. 176, ITT. 



1—8. Given. 


8. 720. 


14. 144. 


19. 360. 


4. 90. 


9. 12600. 


15. 600. 


21. 600. 


5. 144. 


10. 504. 


16. 2520. 


22. 1440. 


6. 180. 


11. 1134. 


17. 252. 


23. 13824. 


1. 360. 


12. 15015. 


18. 1134. 


24. 51000. 


REDUCTION OF FRACT 


IONS.— Arts. 195-201. 


1, 2. Given. 


15. 1. 


30. 101\U' 47. tIt. 


3. f. 


16. f. 


33. Y. 48. irhr. 


4. f 


17. iVr. 


34. Y. 


49. -AS- 


6. i. 


18. -Hi. 


35. ^4^. 


62. -ft. 


6. f. 


21. 9. 


36. -W. 


53. ^. 


7. i. 


22. 6. 


37. HF. 


54. -ft. 


8. «. 


23. 3 J. 


38. -^Vj/^. 


55. f. 


». if. 


24. 9+. 


39. H-^. 


56. -H- 


10. -fr. 


25. 1. 


40. -aa|JiA. 


57. -A^. 


11. «. 


26. 60. 


41. M^ii. 


58. tIt. 


12. i. 


27. 21. 


42. AigTit, 


59. t. 


13. «. 


28. 52. 


43. ^AV^. 


60. -ft. . 


14. f 


29. 60f. 


44. -aAfff^. 


61, 62. Given. 


C3. 4 2 J "fio » TTo > 4ro» 


75. ■K;t\. 


64. -m; ■^; *H; «*. 


76. «; i?; if; «. 


65. TTo"> "SToJ TroJ Try- 


77. «;|*;^+. 


66. ifjf ; iW; iHi^; A%V 


78. 4t ; ^ ; 7 « ; -f-f-. 


67. w*; fm;4ii*; fH*. 


70. H; H; fi; W. 


68. tm; i^*; W«; f?+^J. 


80. -if; -ft; -1^; ii. 


69. ^nn\ mu\ m¥i^ 


81. tJ;iJ;fS;-H. 


70. fw*; ffW; WoW. 


82. -H; fi; ft; f-f. 


^1. if*n; fHi*;-?fii*. 


83. fj; n; tf; ff. 


72. -HHM; -4^ 


X(L2J5JL* Q9«14^0 


84. ff;M;«;«. 


»V a > 687800' 


73, 74. Given. 




85. -MV; tWj 


;-iVi^; iW- 
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RBDUCTION OF FRACTIONS CONTINUED. ART. 201. 



86. ufn; nm; nut; 



O « . 6 3 Oi) » 6 Too » 6 30 » 6 SbO* 

88. TfisV; T*W; T%; iff. 



Ex. 



Ans. 



89. 1 Vh J "nmr J W6*a> Amr» 

90. Tao> 75*0 » 72 » TO". 

91. tSo; 64 » 640 > "rfo". 



ADDITION OP FRACTIONS.— Arts. 203>304. 


1—3. Given. 


13. 1-iV. 


23. eVV; fiWf. 


34. ^^mr^' 


4. 3^. 


14. ^Vo. 


24. -j^nr; ts 025 


35. g'^S'JU'^ 


6. 2^. 


15. 2Wt. 


25. m; iVr. 


36. ^^oWsV^. 


6. 2A. 


16. 21iA 


26. lU; A- 


37. fiaarii. 


V. 2fH. 


17. 11«. 


27. 1^; if. 


38. ^WsVK 


8. Ifff. 


18. 6i. 


29. ^i. 


39. -^iW^. 


9. 2t*t. 


19..61i. 


30. HF. 


40. a«^V^^ 


10. 3fti. 


20. IStVjt. 


31. ^HF. 


41. J-yaiTaftT, 


11. 6i. 


22. •A^,or-tVo; 


32. ^*^ft^. 


42 AaJtfijiAAX 


12. 2iH. 


iMAr,orViV 


33. ^»|U8^". 


43. ^V-*". 


SUBTRAC 


3TI0N OP PRACTIONS.-ARTS. 300-308. 


4. -iV. 


10. iff. 


17. 121ff. 


26. 29H. 


6. A. 


11. ii. 


18. 2784i. 


26. 603t^. 


6. i^=i. 


12. 23. 


21. 125i. 


27. 974iV. 


'7. tWo-. 


13. tWo. 


22. 238-tV. 


28. f 


8. -sWr. 


15. 12^. 


23. 137f. 


29. 82631. 


9. -A^eV 


16. 69fJ. 


24. 466f. 


30. 7lii. 


MULTIPLICAT 


ION OP FRACTl 


ONS.— CASE I.— 


Arts. 211-17. 


1—3. Given. 


17. 633i. 


32. 514i. 


48. 6897. 


4. ^=3i. 


18. 37l5f. 


33. 305iH. 


49. 15282. 


5. ^=12i. 


19. 4448f. 


35. 10396f. 


50. 29318. 


6. 18A. 


20. 2264-ft-. 


36. I7460ff. 


51. 1280. 


7. 37f. 


21. 12519*. 


37. 366t¥?. 


52. 279. 


8. 48ff. 


24. 108. 


38. 2067TfT. 


53. 4496. 


9. 89^. 


25. 127. 


39. 35650ff. 


54. 8113. 


10. 66Hf 


26. 240. 


40. 235564if. 


55. 1041318^. 


11. leVx^T. 


27. 435. 


43. 375. 


56, a.a72«. 


12. vre-eV 


28. 560. 


44. 738. 


57. 6086-1^. 


13. 662i|i. 


29. 62H. 


45. 1178. 


58. 43452. 


14, 15. Given. 


30. 701i. 


46. 3450. 


59. 74290t^. 


16. 735f. 


31. 76-A. 


47. 6795. 


60. 92280ff. 



r 
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MULTIPLICATION OF FRACTIONS CONTINUED. CASE II. 

Arts. 319, 330. 



Ex. Ans. 


Ex. Ans. 


Ex. Ans. 


Ex. Ans. 


1, 2. Given. 


11. 17. 


20. 3232-^. 


29. 99i. 


3. f^=T^. 


12. 53+. 


21. 5141+«i. 


30. 78f. 


4. «f =1%. 


13. 242lf. 


22. 6998if!+. 


31. 47iV. 


6. tSV. 


14. 329. 


23. 167if|. 


32. 86. 


6. i. 


15. 1362f. 


24. 53^^. 


33. 401f . 


V. ^Hi. 


16. 3198if. 


25. 24091f. 


34. 1474-AW. 


8. iff. 


17. 451iH. 


26. 466if . 


35. $972i. 


9. If. 


18. 834fH. 


27. 300000. 


36. $6d23A- 


10. Given. 


19. 200lTVr. 


28. 700. 


37. 5501-ftm. 



CONTRACTIONS IN MULTIPLICATION OP FRACTIONS. 



1 




Arts. 331-325. 




r 


3. f. 


11.+. 


21. 57600. 


32. 4762+. 


i 


4. Vr. 


12. A. 


22. 99000. 


33. 15937+. 


j 


6. +. 


13. i. 


23. 1871+. 


34. 401 87+. 


! 


6. -^=2f. 


14. "A. 


24. 14220. 


35. 65450. 


[, 


V. i. 


15. -ft. 


26. 2133+. 


37. 1278+. 




8. A. 


16. ^. 


27. 18466+. 


38. 4083+. 


! 


9. i. 


19. 493i. 


28. 5580. 


39. 81 13+. 


4 


10. 26. 


20. 8533+. 


29. 430000. 


40. 93833+. 


1 


DIVISK 


DN OP PRACTI^ 


3NS.— Arts. 336 


^341. 


1 


1—3. Given. 


18, 19. Given. 


33. 9TVr. 


51. T^. 




4. A. 


20. ff. 


34. 13++i. 


52. +. 




5. i»¥f. 


21. A. 


37. 13TWr. 


53. 31+. 


'. 


6. T^=tV. 


22. 23+. 


38. 8-?^. 


54. W. 


i 


^. A. 


23. 40+. 


40. 220+. 


55. H. 


,V 


8. TAr=i. 


24.+. 


41. 301+. 


56. 1. 


1. 


9. VW. 


25. +. 


42. 50++. 


58. Hf. 


i 


10—13. Given. 


26. Sfi- 


43. 6-AV. 


59. 3?V. 


\ 


14. IWV. 


29. 135. 


46. 383i%. 


60. ^. 


,■; 


15. 2+f. 


30. 168. 


47. 54-ftW. 


61. 5f. 




16. 3^. 


31. iiA. 


49. 2A. 


63. +. 


i 


17. W. 


32. llfi. 


50. f+. 


64. f. 


^PPLI 


CATION OP PB 


.ACTIONS.— Art. 


343. 




1. 88+1 yds. 


4. |14+f. 


7. $1548+. 


10. 5606-iVs, 


2. 162tV lbs. 


5. i;62H. 


8. $5516+. 


11. $483+. 


3. $641. 


6. $635tV. 


9. $1515. 


12. $100. 
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APPLICATION OP FRACTIONS CONTINTTBD. ART. 343« 



£x 



13. $1611H. 

14. 404652iflb 

15. $1806^. 

16. 3612i^bu. 

17. $30968f 

18. 6939-rtrm. 

19. 5229 m. 

20. |9l75i. 



Ex. 



An8- 



21, 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 



165i yds. 
218i lbs. 
626-} gals. 
20tVlbs. 
53^ yds. 
27 boxes. 
153f bbls. 
29i|^ suits. 



Ex 



29. 
30. 
31. 
32. 
33. 
34. 
36. 
36. 



38 A- rods. 

584t bu. 
4f doz. 
6^ cts. 
9+lis. 
$13-1%. 



Ex. 



37. UWk. 

38. 42TfTtons. 

39. $W^. 

40. $IHU' 

41. isah 

42. 266THTd. 

43. 133798-hii. 



REDUCTION.— Art. 282. 



2. 68810 far. 28. 

3. 86768 far. 29. 

4. 2840'79far. 30. 

5. 9661 5 far. 

6. £25, 13s. 6d. 3 far. 31. 

7. dE433, Is. 2d. 3 far. 

8. 266 guiii. 18s. 8d. 32. 

9. 1448 sixpences. 33. 

10. 605O threepences. 34. 

11. 170472 grs. 35. 

12. 9000 pwts. 36. 

13. 1010047 grs. 37. 

14. 2 lbs. 1 oz. 10 pwts. 38. 
16 grs. 39. 

15. 1771b8.9oz.l2pwt8 40. 

16. 1596 lbs. 41. 

17. 564000 oz. • . 42. 

18. 104300 lbs. 43. 

19. 71680000 drs. 44. 

20. lOcwt. leibs. 

21. 133T.12cwt.351b8 45. 

22. 1 T. 202 lbs. 1 oz. 46. 

23. 9120 drs. 47. 

24. 37440 sc. 48. 

25. 64lbs. lloz.5drs. 49. 

26. 881bs.4oz.7drs.28c50. 

27. 142560 ft. 51. 



8553600 in. 
5280000 yds. 
54 m. 7 fur. 38 r. 

2 yds. 2 ft. 

91.2 m. 4 fur. 31 r. 

U yds. 2 ft. 7 in. 

5031 rods. 

17 m. 20 r. 

132105600 ft. 

2560 na. 

5000 qrs. 

6396 yds. 2 qr8.1na 

9302F.e.4qrs.3na 

10156 na. 

7116 qts. 

693 gals. 

26528 gi. 

48 bar. 20 gals. 

117 pi. 1 hhd. 4eg. 

3 qts. 1 pt. 2 gi. 
102128 gi. 
12960 pts. 

87 bar. 26 gals. 
630hhds.44gals. 
19520 pU. 
488 qts. 
24440 qts. 



APPLICATIONS OP REDUCTION.— Arts. 



1. Given. 

2. 676 lbs. avoir. 
8. 691 lbs. 10 oz. 

5tVV drams. 



4. l77-flbs.Troy,or 
146iff lbs. avoir. 

5. 265|lbs,Troy,or 
218iff-lbs.avoir. 



52. 28992 pts. 

53. 1427 bu. 1 pk. 

54. 130100 qts. 

55. 36360 min. 

56. 31557600 sec. 

57. 84wks.6hrs.45min 

58. 65d.2h. 4m.40 8ec 

59. 31556928 sec. 

60. 946728000 sec. 

61. lOyrs. 
397200". 

63. 1350000." 

64. 21260,11,54". 

65. 555555s. 16o, 40'. 
470660 sq. ft. 

67. 4366073i sq. ft. 
32640858360 sq. in. 
582 A. 1 R. 3 r. 
269i sq. ft. 

70. 259200 cu. in. 

71. 4551552 cu. in. 

72. 10877760 cu. in. 

73. 49 cu. ft. 1 cu. in. 

74. 306C.48cu.ft. 

75. 4492800 cu. in. 

76. 52 T. 40 cu. ft 
180 cu. in. 

383-384. 

7. 58 lbs. 4 oz. Troy. 

8. 2lTaA\ lbs. Troy. 

9. 27llbs.3oz. 
10. Given. * 
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APPLICATIONS OP REDUCTION CONTINUED. ^ARTS. 3 §5 — 293. 



11. 360 sq.ft. 

12. 14 A. lOsq.rds. 

13. 108 sq. y. 8 sq. ft. 

14. 446 A. 1 R. 

15. 40 A. 

16. 36 sq. yds. 

17. 66 sq. yds. 

18. lllisq. yds. 

20. 56f cu. ft. 

21. 126 cu. ft. 

22. 86 C. 2 cu. ft. 

23. 748 cu. ft. 

24. 756 cu. ft. 

25. 72 cu. yds. 

26. 160 cu. ft. 

27. 1800 cu. ft. 
29. 17280 bu. 



Ex. 



3456 wine gals 
86404- w. gals. 
5184 beer gals. 
6912 b. gals. 2 qts 
801^? bu. 
100 bu. 
800 bu. 
897ff w. gals. 
7l2|ff bar. 
902867fH hbds. 
622f cu. ft. 
1244t cu. ft. 
8fi cu. ft. 
210^cu. ft. 
842t%- cu. ft. 
42iftV bu. 
46-A- gals. 



Ex. 



49. 14 bhds. 48+^ g. 

51. 51fi beer gak. 

52. 45 ff wine gals. 

53. 24ff w. gals. 

54. 1598 w. gals. 

55. 2207f+ w. gals. 

56. 3125ffqts. 

57. 2734ff gals. 

59. 8 min. 36 sec. 

60. 39 min. 

61. Ihr. 8 m. 40 sec. 

62. 33 min. 48 sec. 

63. 12 h. 28 m. 12 8. 

64. Given. 

65. 4° 45'. 

66. 12*^ 46'. 

67. 13° 23'. 



COMPOUND NUMBERS REDUCED TO FRACTIONS.— Art. 396. 



1-4. Given. 

5. £ii. 

6. £TUif' 

7. iJ-rAT- 

8. -ft lb. Troy. 

9. -eYo-lb.Troy 
10. ft lb. avoir. 

11. mT. 



12. iyd. 

13. fff m. 

14. VW A. 

15. VW sq. r. 

16. i gal. 

17. -j-hhd. 

18. ifr d. 

19. T+ff hr. 



20. -tttAw. 

22. tV. 

23. VW. 

24. f. 

25. A. 

26. -^. 

27. VW. 

28. tSV. 



29. tTo. 

30. TeVinr. 

31. -^nu^ 

32. laseVff* 

33. A. 

34. tVd-. 

35. i. 

36. A. 



FRACTIONAL COMPOUND NUMBERS 

REDUCED TO WHOLE NUMBERS OF LOWER DENOMINATIONS. — ArTS. 397, 398« 



3. I7s. 6d. 

4. 7d. t far. 

5. 5 oz. 2 p. 204- g. 

6. 12 pwts. 12 grs. 

7. 10 oz. 10| drs. 

8. 57 lbs. 2oz. 44-drs. 

9. 1250 lbs. 

10. 2 ft. 4t in. 

11. 6jU 2iin. 

12. I77r. 12ft. lOin. 



13. 2 qts. 1 pt. ligi. 

14. 55 gals. 1 pt. 

16. 3pks. Iqt. lipts. 

17. 46 min. 40 sec. 

18. 21hrs. 36 min. 

19. 22i sec. 

20. 17' 8f". 

22. in d. 

23. -^^ oz. 

24. fir. 



6if brs. 
2688 min. 
8-s\ na. 
17if qts. 
174+tf qts. 
4ff oz. 

31. 66 pwts. 

32. 7i% r. 

33. T^tf sq. ft. 

34. 70". 



25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
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COMPOUND ADDITION.— Art. 300. 



Ex 


Ans. 


Ex 


Ans. 


Ex 


Ans. 


3. 


£106, 3s. Id. 


10. 


109 1.2 m. 6 fur. 1ft. 


16. 


240 gals. 

181 hhds. 59 gals. 


4. 


£188, 13s. W. 


11. 


114 yds. 3qrs. 


17. 


6. 


9 T. 8 cwt 17 lbs. 


12. 


387 yds. 1 qr. 




1 pt. 1 gi. 


6. 


45 T. 4 cwt. 57 lbs. 


13. 


138 A. 114 sq. r. 


18. 


115 w. 15 h. 25 m. 




2 oz. 




80 sq. ft. 


19. 


322 bu. 1 pk. 5 qts. 
135qr8. 3bu. 3pks. 


7. 


107 lbs. 7 0.8 p. Ig. 


14. 


468 A. IR. 33sq.r. 


20. 


8. 


330lbs. 2o. 3p. 5g. 


15. 


43 sq. yds. 5 sq. ft. 




2 qts. 


9. 


4fur. 13r. 13ft. Sin. 




125 sq. in. 







COMPOUND SUBTRACTION.— Arts. 303, 303. 



1. Given. 

2. £9, 28. 8d. 3 qrs. 

3. £60, 48. 7d. 3 qrs. 

4. £499, 13s. 4d. 2 qrs. 

5. 8 cwt- 1 qr. 6 lbs. 
10 oz. 

6. 24 T. 1 cwt 71 lbs. 

7. 19 m. 289 r. 2 ft 

8. 11. 1 m. 7 fur. 10 r. 

ma 



9. 35 bu. 2 pks. 6 qts. 

10. 19 qrs. 6 bu. 2pk3. 

11. 55 yds. 2 qrs. 3 na. 

12. 44 yds. 1 qr. 3 na. 

13. 6 gals. 2 qts. 1 pt. 

14. Given. 

15. 85 A. 119 r. 

16. 235 A. 48 r. 

17. 56 C. 90 cu. ft. • 

18. 339 cu. ft. 26 in. 



19. 260 3' 15". 

20. 35<> 3' 30". 

21. 10O26'. 

22. 54 yrs. 2 mos. 2 wks. 
6d.2hrs.45min.6s. 

23. Given. 

24. 67 yrs. 9 mos. 22 d. 

25. 

26. 1 yr. 6 mos. lid. 

27. 3 yrs. 9 mos. 22 d. 



COMPOUND MULTITPLICATION.— Art. 305. 



1, 2. Given. 

3. £247, 6s. Id. 

4. £24, 9d. 
6. 17 T. 55 lbs. 

6. 403 T. 17 cwt. 65 lbs 

7. 6891bs.8oz.l6pwts 

8. 6 lbs. 10 oz. lOpwts 

9. 3039 hhds. 39 gals. 
1 qt 1 pt 

10. 5668 pi. 32 gals. 

11. 2358 yds. 

12. 5375 yds. 

13. 14778 m. 1 fur. 32 r. 



2044 1. 1 m. 4 fur. 

30 r. 

8962 bu. 16 qts. 

2968qrs.5bu.2pks. 

6 qts. 

7821 A. 20 r. 

25172 A. 1 R. 3 r. 

24645 cu. ft 930 

cu. in. 

96360 C. 60 cu. ft. 

12783 d, 11 h. 28 m. 

1199 yrs. 1 mo. 

4 wks. 25 d. 



23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 

32. 
33. 
34. 



168910 13' 30". 
2040 10'. 
4581 bu. 2 qts. 
2453 bu. 4 qts. 
£5, 169. low. 
£679, 3s. 4d. 
£297. 

£607, 16s. 3d. 
36 C. 74 cu. ft.. 
944 in. 

866 lbs. 12 oz. 
25418 lbs. 12 oz. 
8662 gals. 2 qts. 



COMPOUND DIVISION.— Art 

1-3. Given. 

4. 61 lbs. 3 oz. 10 pwts, 
15f grs. 

5. 31 bu. 14t qts. 

6. 25 bu. l-*- pts. 
1, £20, Is. ed. 



307. 

8. £4, 17s. 3d. + qr. 
9.* 10 yds. 3 qrs. If na. 

0. 9 yds. 1 qr. i| na. 

1. 83 m. 2 fur. 26 r. 11 ft. 

2. 214 m. 2 fur. 27 r. 
4 ft. f in. 
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COMPOUND DIVISION CONTINUED. ^ART. 307. 


Ex. 


Ans. 


Ex. Ans. 


13. 


1 gal. 2 qts. 1 pt. 1+f gi. 


18. Is. 17° 52' 2 Iff". 


14. 


44hhds. 29ga1s. Ipt. Hgi. 


19. 9 C. 84 ft. 1016tV in. 


15. 


24 d. 8 hrs. 42 min. 40 sec. 


20. 6 C. 92 ft. 85aH in. 


16. 


10 yrs. 35 d. 1 hr. 13 min. 


21. 6s. lOid. 




1 Inft- sec. 


22. 7s. lid. 3f qrs. 


17. 


r 48' 41i". 


23. 10s. lid. 2 A qrs. 



ADDITION OF DECIMALS.—Art. 330. 



1, 2. Given. 


9. 857.005. 


16. 2.471092. 


3. 428.1739. 


10. 1097.84143. 


17. 0.0711824. 


4. 103.8523. 


11. 1408.25559. 


18. 0.3532637. 


6. 14.747274. 


12. 127.05034. 


19. 0.807711. 


6. 60.149. 


13. 33.3182746. 


20. 0.1627165. 


7. 332.1249. 


14. 15674.1613. 


21. 0.996052. 


8. 501.15998. 


15. 1.807. 


22. 0.329773. 


SUBTRACT 


ION OP DECIMALS.- 


-Art. 333. 


1, 2. Given. 


13. 2.291. 


24. 0.000999. 


3. 1427.633782. 


14. 9.9999999. 


26. 699.93. 


4. 20.987651. 


15. 8.000001. 


26. 28999.908. 


5. 72.6193401. 


16. 4635.5346. 


27. 266999999.744 


6. 81.16877. 


17. 541.787. 


28. 0.414. 


7. 0.066721522. 


18. 46.43606. 


29. 0.0041. 


8. 0.01. 


19. 0.0000999. 


30. 0.000000000999. 


9. 9.999999. 


20. 0.0000396. 


31. 0.002873789. 


10. 64.0317753. 


21. 31.99968. 


32. 0.062166. 


11. 24680.12377. 


22. 44.99965. 


33. 0.71699. 


12. 24.75. 


23. 98.99999901. 


34. 0.0000843174. 


MULTIPLICA 


TION OP DECIMALS 


.—Art. 324. 


1. 681.45 ft. 


13. 36.740232. 


25. 0.00164389993. 


2. 25020 miles. 


14. 919.82036. 


26. 160.86701632806. 


3. 2055.375 gals. 


15. 0.000000072. 


27. 0.06288405909166. 


4. 136.125 nails. 


16. 0.00106175. 


28. 2.5067823. 


5. 788.0125 sq. yds. 


17. 390.667656. 


29. 64.327106105314. 


6. 43560 sq. ft. 


18. 276.230694. 


30. 0.0000118260069. 


7. 2465.375 sq. rods. 


19. 148.64244632. 


31. 11027.40199543710 


8. 0.260325. 


20. 73.26771882. 


32. 94167471.869654- 


9. 18.93978. 


21. 62.17977676. 


039. 


10. 14.78091. 


22. 0.0306002448. 


33. .00000006676542- 


11. 0.613836. 


23. 4701.169644360. 


672. 


12. 0.0320016. 


24. 636.660075962. 





^Aoes 201—213.] a m s w e n a . 
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CONTRACTtONS IN MULTIPLICATION OF DECIMALS. 
Arts. 33^337. 



tex. An8. 


Ex. Am. 


Ex. An8. 


1. Given. 


9. 75000. 


17-20. Given. 


8. 429302.13401. 


10. 6.6. 


21. 0.09484. 


3. 106723.60123* 


11. 48. 


22. 1.262643. 


4. 608340.17. 


12. 2480. 


23. 0.0769. 


6. 304672.14067. 


13. 381. 


24. 0.0389264. 


6. 44632140.32. 


14. 66.04 


26. 0.00876. 


7. 2134667.821061 


16. 834000. 


26. 0.002616. 


8. 500. 


16. 10. 


27. 0.001789. 



1-3. Given. 
4. 13 boxes. 
6. 8 suits. 

6. 4.98347-hiays. 

7. 82.9997-hload8. 

8. 27.7173-fdays. 

9. 150.26 bales. 
10. 6.9291+. 
U. 6.632. 



DIVISION OP DECIMALS.— Art. 330. 

21. 83671000. 

22. 266.1210+. 



12. 79098.8236+. 

13. 0.6344+. 

14. 1210.2344+. 
16. 0.03. 

16. 134.8806-h. 

17. 69.4060+. 

18. 24.82664-. 

19. 4320.67. 

20. 0.02. 



23. 0.000006. 

24. 60.2689w 
26. 211.076. 

26. 400000. 

27. 60000000. 

28. 4000000* 

29. 311.487360+. 



CONTKACTIONS IN DIVISION OP DECIMALS.— Arts. 331-33* 



1, 2. Given. 

3. 67234.667. 

4. 103.42306. 

5. 0.42643621. 

6. 6.72300046. 



7. 0.000012300466. 

8. 0.0000020076346. 

9. Given. 

10. 0.1274. 

11. 0.09471. 



12. J.6n. 

13. 0.04026* 

14. 0.0964776. 
16. 2.0208. 
16. 0.980439. 



DECIMALS REDUCED TO COMMON FRACTIONS.— Art. 335* 



1, 2. Given. 

3. i. 

4. 4*. 
6. ^0^. 



6. n. 

7. VW. 

8. A^,. 

9. fV. 



10. Tfr. 

11. Thr. 

12. loo • 

13. TiVW- 



14. 36 0' 

15. e%. 

16. Soofl* 

17. sAo» 



COMMON FRACTIONS REDUCED TO DECIMALS. 



Arts. 337—344. 



1-3. Given. 
4. 0.6. 
6. 0.26. 

6. 0.6. 

7. 0.76. 

8. 2. 

9. 0.4. 



10. 


0.6. 


17. 0.626. 


11. 


0.8. 


18. 0.76. 


12. 


0.6. 


19. 0.876. 


13. 


0.126. 


20, 21. Given. 


14. 


0.26. 


22. Terminate. 


16. 


0.376* 


23. Terminate. 


16. 


0.6. 





26. Terminatdb 

26. Terminate. 

27. Interminatei 

28. Terminate. 

31. 0.3. 

32. 0.6. 

33. 0.16. 
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OOMM02r FRAOnOirS REDUCED TO DECIMALS CONTINUED. 



Ex. Ans. 


Ex. Aw8. 


Ex. Ans. 


Ex. Ans. 


34. 0,3. 


41. 0.*714285. 


48. 0.6. 


56. 0.0048828- 


36. 0.6. 


42. 0.857142. 


49. 0.7. 


126. 


36. 0.83. 


43. 0.1. 


60. 0.8. 


67. 0.683. 


37. 0.142867. 


44. 0.2. 


61. 0.1876. 


68. 0.076923. 


38. 0.286714. 


46. 0.3. 


62. 0.076923 


69. 0.0104896. 


39. 0.428571. 


46. 0.4. 


63. 0.024. 


60. 0.46836443- 


40. 0.671428. 


47. 0.6. 


64. 0.0112. 
66. 0.275. 


03797. 



COMPOUND NUMBERS REDUCED TO DECIMALS.— Art. 346. 



1, 2. Given. 

3. £0.5376. 

4. £0.826. 
6. £0.87916. 



6. 0.416 s. 

7. 0.6416 s. 

8. 0.116626 m. 

9. 0.26626 m. 



10. 0.2583 hr. 

11. 0.127083 d. 

12. 0.0525 cwt 

13. 0.46876 lb. 



14. 
16. 
16. 



0.875 bu. 
0.5626 pk. 
1.126 gals. 



11. Iqt. Ipt 3.4432 gi. 

12. lOh. 13m.9.12sec. 

13. 60min. 42 sec. 



DECIMAL COMPOUND NUMBERS REDUCED TO WHOLE 
ONES.— Art. 348. 

2. 148. 6d. 7. 6 oz. 15.36 drs. 

3. 2s. 7d. 3.2 qrs. 8. 88 rods. 

4. Id. 2 qrs. 9. 7 ft 0.51 in. 

5. 9d. 3.6 qrs. 10. 11 gals. 1 qt. 1 pt. 

6. 12 lbs. 8oz. 3.7184 gills. 

REDUCTION OP CIRCULATING DECIMALS.— Arts. 355—61. 

0.333. 
0.045. 



1, 2. Given. 
3. -H, or tSt. 

6. -fU,orH. 
6. -H, or-A-. 
1. W^or-iV. 



8. ^ir,or-rh-. 

9. i. 
10. T^r. 

14. A. 

15. W*,orif 

16. -ft. 



17. Vt. 

18. iU. 
19. 



4 i)5U 
20. ^999 ^ 9 9uoT» 



24. 4.3213. 
6.4263. 
0.6000. 



23. 0.277. 
ADDITION OP CIRCULATING DECIMALS.— Art. 362. 

8. 1380.0648193. 



2. 179.2745663. 

3. 476.65i29. 

4. 47.86683. 



5. 694.691. 

6. 112.7224. 

7. 223.6107744. 



9. 5974.10371. 
10. 339.626i77443. 



SUBTRACTION OP CIRCULATING DECIMALS.— Art. 363. 



1, 2. Given. 

3. 391.6624. 

4. 3.81824. 



6. 4.789. 

6. 400.915. 

7. 3.9046. 



8. 218.60. 

9. 0.613640731. 
10. 2451.386. 
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MULTIFLICAinON OP CIRCULATINQ DECIMALS.- Art. 364. 



Bx. 


Ans. 


Ex. 


An8. 


Ex. 


Ams. 


1, 


2. Given, 


6. 


389.186. 


8. 


31.791. 


3. 


0.082. 


6. 


778.14, 


9. 


34998.4199003 


4. 


1.8. 


1. 


750730.518. 


10. 


2.297. 



DIVISION OP CIRCULATING DECIMALS.— Art. 365. 



1, 2. Given. 

3. 65.69. 

4. 6.41463. 



5. 7.72. 

6. '8574.3. 

7. «.606493. 

8. 3.145. 



9. 62.323834196- 
89i. . 
10. i.4229249011- 
85770750988. 



ADDITION OF FEDERAL MONEY.— Art. 374. 



(iriven. 

$265.04. 

$5581.128. 

^560.56. 

81795.34. 

$1431-50. 



7. $3531.432. 

8. $12200.524 

9. $185,285. 

10. $74.33. 

11. $350.32. 

12. $6491.06. 



13. $8766.12. 

14. $16989. 

15. $378,383. 

16. $300,166. 

17. $256,213. 



18. $1945.258. 

19. $82110.17. 

20. $71774.75. 

21. $27860.^4. 

22. $81800.63. 



SUBTRACTION OF FEDERAL MONEY.— Art. 375» 



1. 

2. 
3u 
4. 
6. 



Given. 

$12.13. 

$84,82. 

$247.15. 

$918.48. 



6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 



$183.22. 

$323.47. 

$373.82. 

$10870.75. 

$1699.49. 



11. $9947.788. 

12. $61119.364 

13. $18,981. 

14. $88.11. 

15. $189.92. 



16. $2,937. 

17. $32,056. 

18. $10890.07. 

19. $89989.90. 



MULTIPLICATION OF FEDERAL MONEY.— Arts. 377, 378. 



3. $83.60. 

4. $517,626. 

6. $39.59375. 

7. $1440.75. 

8. $40.59375. 



9. $84,876. 

10. $193.75. 

11. $205,625. 

12. $326.25. 

13. $2.0925. 



14. $2.84376. 

15. $909,375. 

16. $2.70. 

17. $14.0625. 

18. $16.78375. 



19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 



$28.12'5. 

$220.50. 

$142.50. 

$2331.875. 

$14084.125 



DIVISION OF FEDERAL MONEY.— Arts. 379-381. 



Given. 
$4.50. 
$0.06. 
$3.13. 



6. Given. 

6. 8.207 coat». 

7. 7.87 1-f times. 
9. 508.035+ galfi. 



10. 643.518+ yds. 

11. 991.421+ doz. 

12. 360 skeins. 

13. $3,524+. 
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DIVISION OT FEDERAL MONET CONTINUED. ^ART. 891* 



Ex. 


An& 


Ex. 


Ahb. 


Ex. 

24. 


Ans. 


14. 


$1.50. 


19, 


$0.04049+. 


113.5^877 + tons 


15. 


$6.25. 


20. 


$0.02709+. 


25. 


$0.595238 + . 


16. 


$1,973+. 


21. 


$1.78008+. 


26. 


245.517+ acres. 


17. 


$361,571+. 


22. 


$1.5435+. 


27. 


500 cows. 


18. 


$0,084+. 


23. 


1714.285+ bu. 


28. 


150 carriages. 



APPUCATIONS OF FEDERAL MONEY.— Arts. 3$9-85. 



Given. 

$800. 

$511.50. 

$780; 

$780. 

$1350. 

$1020. 

8. $864.50. 

9. $2418. 

10. $4440. 

11. $1424.75. 

12. $2691.875. 



4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 



$5885. 

$10538.625. 

16. Given. 

$6.33375. 

$104.55. 

$114,198. 

$59.5856. 

21. $505.3775. 

22. $1901.75. 

23. $5.40625. 

24. $52,126. 

25. $437,645. 



13. 
14. 
15, 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 



28. $0.0072. 

29. $0.0064. 

30. $13.4719 + 

per cwt. ; 
$0.134719 + 
per lb. 

31. $12.88506 cwt 
$0.1288506 lb. 

32. $129,625. 

33. $208,838. 

34. $1734.875. 

35. $13703.78. 



PERCENTAGE.— Art. 388. 



8, 6. Given. 

7. <>7.6875. 

8. $8.7526. 

9. $3.4608. 

10. $8.7078. 

11. $114.1070. 

12. $10.50. 

13. $219. 



14. $43.13 rec'd. 22. 
$819.43 paid. 23. 

15. $40,205. 24. 

16. $134. 

17. $32,626. 26. 

18. $34.03576. 26. 

19. $62.60. 27. 

20. $146,666+. 28. 

21. $8.771875. 29. 



376 sheepi 

$1568. 

187.5 lost ; 

1312.5 saved. 

$8,125. 

$6,316. 

$84.52016. 

$250. 

$750. 



30. $90.4824. 

31. $844.08. 

32. $4724.7751 

33. $1260. 

34. $12000. 

36. $21900, 1st; 
$14600, 2d. 

36. $200. 

37. $0.95. 



APPLICATIONS OF PPRCENTAGE.— Arts. 39S-97. 



1. Given. 

2. $12,607. 

3. $58,878. 

4. $73,169. 

6. $116,203. 
j6. $616. 

7. $583,842. 

8. $62,834. 

9. $156,875. 



10. $619,887. 

11. $44.32. 

12. $673.76. 

13. $67.29. 

14. $416,831. 

16. $106,831 A. 
$2029.798 O. 

17. $21078.431. 

18. $3439.613. 



19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
26. 
28. 
29. 



$761904.761 

$4126.66. 

$1413.976. 

$46.60. 

$22,113. 

$9,376. 

$318,976. 

$3692 50. 

$2260. 



30. $8840.70. 

31. $7072. 

32. $3662.60. 

33. $1360 rec'd. 
$180 lost. 

34. $7490.50. 
36. $960. 

36. $4427.50. 

37. $9028.50. 
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INTEREST.— Art. 404. 



Ex. An8. 


Ex. An8 


Ex. An«. 


Ex Aug 


h ^29.6K 


10. $8,103. 


19. $889.44.. 


28. $3312.209. 


2. $43,255. 


11. $6,853. 


20. $1,135. 


29. $5278'. 162. 


3. 840.367. 


12. $19.14. 


21. $1,409. 


30. $16,158. 


4. S51*.2a. 


13. $60.27. 


22. $1,898. 


31. $206,718, at 


S. $60,263. 


14. $89.40. 


23. $102,125. 


360 days ; 


6. $44,414. 


15. $958.41. 


24. $154,216. 


$203,886, at 


7. $194.58. 


16. $657.45. 


25. $704,083. 


365 days. 


8. $17-80a. 


.17. $1006.833. 


26. $2,975. 


32. $6.6778.64. 


9. $28J20& 


48. $1585.018. 


27. $76.13L 





SECOND METHO0.— Arts. 46»-4t3» 



4. $8.50. 

5. $1,066, 
$70,151. 
$97.28. 
$30.78. 
$398,287. 
$1177.60. 
$1113.02.4. 

12. $10.06. 

13. $11.0026. 

14. $983,423. 



7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 



16. $82,078. 

16. $39,179. 

17. $320,833. 

18. $9.8437. 

19. $85,207. 

20. $400. 

21. $1638.442. 

22. $144. 

23. $90. 

24. $12666.076.. 

25. $16360.996. 



26. $307.65. 

27. $227,994. 

28. $8. 

29. $0.07. 
31. $15.60. 

$21.09. 
$1,272. 
$4.778L 
$46.36. 
$129.16. 



37. $168,652. 



38. 
39. 
40. 
41. 
42. 
43. 
45. 
46. 
47. 
48. 
49. 



$137.288L 

$481,016. 

$391,062. 

$1531.25. 

$3425.656. 

$16320.528. 

$2,145. 

$74,392. 

$10,835. 

$398.056.. 

$14,632. 



APPLICATIONS OP INTEREST.— Arts. 41(^419. 



2. $5.25. 

3. $3.15. 

4. $17. 

5. $60. 

6. $45,014. 



7. $36.08. 

8. $9] .085. 

9. $107,884+. 

10. $533,867. 

11. $25729.166+ 



12. $6647.20. 

14. $499,034. 

15. $498.5^6. 

16. $4149.689. 
19. £19, 68. low 



20. £8, 18s. 6id: 

21. £12, 10s. 

22. £1898, lOsL 

4fd. 

23. £3900. 



RBOBS.EMS IN INTEREST.— Arts. 4SK3-434« 



1, 2. Given. 

3. 6 per cent 

4. 6 per cent. 

5. 8 per cent. 

6. 7$ per cent 

7. 5^ per cent. 

8. 7 per cent 

9. 6 per cent 



10^ 5 per cent 
11. 2i per cent 

13. $1^800. 

14. $5400. 
f5. $10000. 

16. $8000. 

17. $14286.7143. 
1^. $20000^ 



.19. $30000. 
20. $208331. 

22. 4 years. 

23. 6 months. 

24. 1 y. 3 mos. 
r a. nearly. 

26. 1 y. 6 mo. 

27. 16 y. S mo. 



28. 

29. 

30. 
31, 
32. 
133. 



14 y. 3 ma 

13 d. nearly. 

14 y. 3 mou 
13 d. nearly. 
10 years.. 

8 y. 4 mo. 

9 y. 6 mo. 8 i 
28 yearsL 



COMPOUND INTEREST.— Arts. 436, 427. 



1, 2. Given. 

3. $507,213. 

4. $2177.426. 



6. $4690.09; 

6. Given. 

7. $1888.464. 



8. $1661.328. 

9. $877,506. 
10. $3491.396. 



11. $16036.67& 

12. $149744. 
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EttSCOUNT. 


—Art. 430. 




Ex- An8 


Ex. An8. 


Ex. Ans. 


Ex. Ans. 


1, 2. Given. 

3. $934,679+. 

4. $1488.687+ 


6. $88,461+ 

6. $83.62+. 

7. $4729.064+. 


8. $6208.965+ 

9. $3404.347+. 


10. $9960.248+. 

11. $36,636. 



12, 13. Given. 
14. $14.1825. 
16. $16,606. 

16. $26.98. 

17. $5,496. 

18. $2034.1213, 

19. $2774.666. 



1. Given. 

2. $20.70. 

3. $94.40. 

4. $63.75. 
6. $104. 

6. $70.50. 

7. $900, 



BANK DISCOUNT.— Artb. 433^ 434. 

20. $24,822. 27. $466,785. 34. $3821.883. 

21. $48.3237. 28. $1126.523. 35. $4355.124. 

22. $37,595. 29. Given. 36. $63717.8844 

23. $43,694. 30. $414,607. 37. $10416.666. 

24. $6381.59. 31. $966,101. 88. $51 194.63a 
26. $1495.625. 82. $1252.70. 89. $46638.655. 
26. $80. 33. $2514.247. 40. $8301.342. 



INSURANCE.— Arts. 437—443. 



8. $1876. 

9. $487.50. 

10. $243,125. 

11. $3855.60. 

12. $3375. 

14. 2 i per cent. 

15. 2 i per cent. 



16. 1 per cent 

17. H per cent. 

19. $52000. 

20. $65600. 

21. $65000. 

22. $57333^. 

23. $34161. 



26. $8365.482. 

26. $13876.288. 

27. $27027.027. 

29. $46.60. 

30. $373.76. 

31. $10000, ins. 
$12260,pTem. 



PROFIT AND LOSS.— Arts. 444--44T* 



1-3. Given. 
4. $218. 
6. $680. 

6. $5299.76. 

7. $1366.76. 

8. $68730.28. 

9. $12600 lost. 



1. Given. 

2. $370.80. 

3. $163.20. 

4. $1323 
6. $546. 

6. $1236.22. 



10, 11. Given. 

12. $166,804. 

13. $4238.50. 

14. $5926.86. 

15. $29604.876. 

17. 23-iV per ct 

18. 4^ per cent. 



19. 161^ per cent 

20. 100 per cent 

21. 20-141 perct 

22. 2f ^ per cent 

23. 24. Given. 

25. $460,879. 

26. $152,174. 



$2622.222. 

$2736. 

$13043.478. 

$6317.391. 

$17806.122. 

$42654.028. 

$42160. 



DUTIES.— Arts. 451-453. 



7. $3784. 

8. $345,744. 

9. $679.14. 

10. $1882.406. 

11. Given. 

12. $248. 



13. $717.40. 

14. $492. 

16. $1061.71. 

16. $716.76. 

17. $1230. 

18. $15884.76. 



19. $12642.40. 

20. $2807.10. 

21. $11172.30. 

22. $17328.76. 

23. $16770.70. 



ASSESSMENT OF TAXES 



1, 2. Given. 

8. $54.16, B's tax. 

4. $80.60, C's tax. 



Arts. 456, 457. 

6. -f- of 1 per cent., or 

8 mills on $1. 
6. $80^ A's tax. 



7. $121.92, B's tax. 

8. $283.68, C's tax. 
10. $8854.166. 



IPA6ES S9d— ^3lO»] ATf SWSttfl* 

ASSBSSlABNT OF TAXBS CONTIl^UED. AltTS. MOf 460« 
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Ex 


Ans 


Ex 
20. 


Ans. 


Ex 


Anb 


11. 


1 16 125.664. 


$314,60, J. Fs. 


27. 


$370.60, F. M's. 


12. 


^1734-2.106. 


21. 


$621.90, T. G'8. 


28. 


$468.20, C. P's. 


13. 


$34051.816. 


22. 


$626.40, W.H's. 


29. 


$480.60, J. S'a. 


16. 


»73, G. A's. 


28. 


$263.30, L. Pa. 


30. 


$541, R. W's. 


17. 


«116,H. B's. 


24. 


$631.00, W. L's. 


32. 


$13.36. 


18. 


8461.60, W» C's. 
#481.22, E. D's. 


26. 


$196.90, J. K'a. 


33. 


$3.46. 


19. 


26. 


$404.90, G. L's. 


34. 


$13.40. 



ANALYSIS.— Arts. 463—470. 



1, 

8. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

0. 
10. 
11. 



2. Given. 

$300. 

$320. 

$12.33i. 

*10.50. 

*1.68t. 

$2640. 

$24.80. 

$0,055. 

$0.29i. 



12. $0.039-iV. 

13. $64. 

14. $1080. 

15. $480. 

16. $8. 

17. 60 days. 

18. 29i| mos. 

19. 1088 days. 

20. $0.56. 

21. $3. 



22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 



$7.98. 

$6.03. 

$160. 

$3.70f. 

$3430. 

$119,918. 

$636,479. 

Given. 

2i hours. 



31. 2+i days. 



40. $763.63t3t, A's. 
$654.54-yV, B's. 
$981.81-ft-, C's. 

41. $150.95ftf, A's. 
$164.53|H> B's. 
$185.70-3^V C's. 
$123.803V8, D's. 

42. 66| cts. on $1. 
$266,661, 1st. 
$333.33i, 2d. 
$400,000, 3d. 

43. 70 Gts. on $1. 

44. 25 per cent. 

45. $2990.00> A's. 
$4197.50, B*s. 
$4312.60, C's. 

46. 66| per cent. 

47. 37-J- per cent. 

48. 10 per cent. 



49. 



63. 



40 tons. A's. 
80 tons, B's. 
120 tons, C's. 
25 per cent. 
33^ per cent. 
$30000, loss. 
5s, per gal. 
5fs. per lb. 
9 cts. per lb. 
19i cts. per lb. 
91-f cts. per g&l. 
-60. Given. 
1 part 16 car. 
1 " 18 car. 
2i " 23 car. 
1 " 24 car. 
100gals.at80cts. 

40 " 30cts. 

40 " 40cls. 
18* 



65. 



67. 

68. 
69. 
70. 
71, 
72. 
74. 
75. 
76. 
77. 
78. 
79. 
80. 
81. 
85. 



Given. 
360 lbs. 
1500 lbs. 
95.2 cords. 
100 pair. 
$450, A*8. 
$750, B's. 
39. $450, A's. 
$600, B's. 
$750, C's. 



32. 
33. 
34. 
35. 
36. 
38. 



1884- lbs. 

17+ lbs. 

17f lbs. 

I7f lbs. 
9 horses. 
38f days. 
278160 men. 
15i^ months, 
$546. 
$459.90. 
$600. 
$3600. 
$630. . 
72. 
360. 
120. 
240. 

68t feet. 
$239. 



atSd. 
" 12d. 
" 18d. 
" 22d. 
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ANSWERS. 



[pages 311—328 



AWALTSia. CO«TINUBD> JttW.. 471 


•• 


Ex. Ah*. 


Ex. Amb. 


Ex. An8. 


Er. Ahb. 


86.. $1 170. 


100. £266. 


114. $288; 


127. $140. 


87. t900. 


101.. £13 li. 


115. $43*.. 


128. $1560. 


88. fll25. 


102. £353. 


116. $814. 


129. $180. 


89. $367.60, 


105. $250f. 


117. $640;. 


130. $630. 


90. $442. 


106. $231. 


118. $3000. 


131. $180. 


91. $201. 


107. $119^. 


119. $200. 


132. $1281.. 


92. $350. 


108. $186. 


121. $625. 


133. $800. 


93. $240. 


109. $280. 


122. $480. 


134. $12.60l 


94. $754. 


110. $1170. 


123. $808. 


135. $45. 


95. $1080. 


111. Given. 


124. $4120. 


136. $45w 


96. $630. 


J12. $378. 


12.5. $690* 


137. $90.. 


99. je206f. 


113. $810. 


126. $877i. 


d38. $150;. 



RATIO.— Arts. 4§<>— 4S§* 



1, 2: Given. 
3. 2. 
4.. 4. 

5. 9. 

6. 6. 

7. 6. 
8.. 8. 
9. 9. 

10. 9. 

11. 9. 

12. 9. 

13. 4. 



1. 12. 

2. 3. 

3. 16. 

4. 3. 

6. Given.. 

6. 20. 

7. 66^ 

8. 120. 

9. 10. Given.. 

11. $903. 

12. $1309.50. 

13. $225. 

14. 776 miles. 
16. 20 tons. 
16. 2166 lbs. 



14. 8-LJ.. 


26. 120. 


40. 46vto 72i. 


16. h 


27. 60. 


41. Equal. 


16. i.. 


28. ^.. 


42. 936. to 660: 


17. i. 


29. -A. 


43. G. inequality.. 


18. i. 


30. H. 


44. L. inequality;. 


19. i. 


31. i. 


46. Equality. 


20. f 


32. 240. 


46. 60 : 12=5, 


21. 3. 


35. 8; +. 


47. 1. 


22. 7. 


36. 4 ; 8- 


48. f. 


23. 112 avoir. 


37. Av\. 


49. H- 


24. 4. 


38. f;9. 


60. f«.. 


26. 6* 


»9. 72 to 8i 


61. I. 


'LE PROPORTIO 


N.— Arts. 509-506. 


17. 6li lbs. 


36. 1926ilbs.cop. 


47. 480.. 


18. $1640.64, 


641Jlbs.tin. 


48. 376 sheep.. 


19. $7066.40. 


36. 1620 lbs. n. 


49. 20. days. 


22. 3 far.. 


280 lbs. c. 


60. 400 rods. 


23. $792. 


200 lbs. sul. 


61. 8f weeks. 


24. $2768. 


37. 980.6166 lbs. 


52. £1, 38. 6d: 


36. 435 miles. 


38. $1360. 


ItZffar.lst.. 


26. 262 days.. 


39. £46. 


£1, Is. 2d.. 


28. $2.70. 


40. $3376. 


■^V far. 2nd. 


29. 3s.3d.2Hq- 


41. $2562.60. 


£0, 188. 9d. 


30. $3.16. 


42. $16480. 


3iVfar.3rd.. 


31. $8,656. 


43. 70400 times. 


£0, 163. 6d, 


32. $26.40. 


44. 67600 times. 


2+f far. 4th. 


34. 30 bu. oats; 


45. 170. 


53. 888 f 02. ox; 


70 bu. corn. 


46* 200. ^ 


54. lUioz. hy. 
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COMPOUND PROPORTION. — Arts. 50§-411. 



£x. Anh. 


Ex. Akb. 


Ex. Ang. 


Ex . Ana. 


3. 10 horses. 

4. 19idays. 

5. 1314 gals. 

6. 27 laborers. 


9. 24 days. 

10. 144 days. 

11. 1125 miles. 

12. $225. 


13. $140. 

14. $768. 

15. $600. 

16. 32 days. 


17, 18. Given. 

19. 56 yds. Can. 

20. 127 b. N. O. 

21. 16 rupees. 





DUODECIMALS.— Art. 516. 




1, 


2. Given. 


8. 105 ft. 5' 4" 5'" 5"" 


11. 


196 ft. 4' 1" 3"' 8" 


3. 


28 sq. ft. 6' 10". 


4'"". 




0'"" 6""". 


4. 


69 cu. ft 3' 8". 


9. 154 ft. 3' 1" 5'" 4"" 


12. 


23C. 111ft. 3'. 


6. 


268CU. ft. 6' 11". 


fi'"" Q""" 


13. 


3840 ft. 0' 6". 


6. 


235 sq. ft. 


10. 86ft. I'll" 0'" 5"" 


14. 


$15,819+. 


7. 


734 sq. ft. 0' 9". 


2""' 6""", 


15. 


33750 bricks. 



EiiUATION OP PAYMENTS.— Art. 521. 
3. 6 months. | 4. 6 months. | 6. 3 years. | 6. 62 days. 

PARTNERSHIP.— Art. 53il. 



1. Given. 


$2259.649, B's. 


$1448.276, Y's. 


2. $240, A's gain. 


$3340.361, C's. 


$1396.652, Z's. 


$320, B's gain. 


$4421.063, D's. 


8. $22,486, A's. 


$400, C's gain. 


6. $860, A's. 


$21,024, B's. 


3. $274.21f f^, A's. 


$800, B's. 


$16,490, C's. 


$373.40+f*, B's. 


$700, C's. 


9. $3492.06, A's. 


$212.37fJt, C's. 


$660, D's. 


$4761.91, B's. 


4. $1178.947, A's. 


7. $1656.172, X's. 


$6746.03, C's. 


EXCHANGE C 


)F CURRENCIES.— Ar 


Ts. 533-^37. 


3. $4116.42. 


16. $369716.864+. 
16. $284412.622+. 


28. £8668, 3s. 7id. 


4. $850.63. 


29. £10384, 18s. 4d. 


6. $414,667. 


17. $4840000. 


30. £20661, 3s. lid. 


6. $969,816. 


19. £82. 


32. £135. 


7. $2041.594-. 


20. £90. 


33. £227. 


8. $4841.089+. 


21. £181, low. 


34. £315, 9d. 


9. $7746.082+. 


22. £261,8s. 7id. 


36. £375. 


10. $60652.55+. 


23. £446, 7s. 8id. 


37. $634,166. 


11. $208683.819+. 


24. £201, lis. 7|d. 


38. $614.1876. 


12. $330661.605+. 


26. £883, 68. 8id. 


39. $986,083. 


13. $242840.369+. 


26. £1096, 3s. llfd. 


40. $7714.286. > 


14. $257791.397--. 


27. £6220, 9|d. 


41. $20000. 


E 


XCHANGE.— Art. 54« 


%. 


2. $4791.60. 


5. $101fit2.627+. 


8. $16418.609. 


8. $26391.084+. 


6. $707. 


9. $20666.20. 


4. $284.68. 


7. $1881.60. 


10. $36480.756. 
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ANSWERS. 
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ARBITRATION OP EXCHANGrE.— Art. 549. 



Ex. 



Ex. 



AN8. 



1. 2^ florins. 



2. $45 gain. 



Ex. 



3. 180 miirees, circiu 



ALLIGATION.— Ahts. 559— 5>5ff. 



12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 



3. 
4. 
6. 
6T 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 



80.87^. 

5s. 4d, HI qr. 

3 grs. at 18 car. fine. 

1 gr. " 20 " 

1 gr. " 22 « 

3-gr3." 24 " 



7. 10 Gz. 16 car. fine. 

5oz. 18 « 
5 oz. 22 « 

8. 133 lbs. at 20 cts. 

95 lbs. at 30 cts. 
190 lbs. at 54 cts. 



10. 40 gals, at I5s. 
40 gala, at 17s» 
40 gals, at 18s. 
200 gals, at 22 s. 

11. 28 gals, water; 
98 gals., wine. 



INVOLUTION.— Art. 563. 



Given. 

15129. 

2460376. 

8294400. 

10000. 



51. 

73". 

28. 

9.327+. 

69. 

84. 

99. 

167. 

31. 



17. 3125. 

18. 279936. 

19. 117649. 

20. 65536. 

21. 387420489. 



22. 6.25. 

23. .000001728. 

24. .0000015625. 

25. f . 

26. T^. 



27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 



SQUARE ROOT.— Arts. 574, 575. 

12. 9.848-I-. 21. 792. 30. 

13. 2.6457-I-. 22. 1.7810+. 31. 

14. 13.78404+. 23. 3216. 32. 

15. 209. ' 24. f. 33. 
,16. 217. 25. J-^. 34. 

17. 23.8. 26. .79066+. 35. 

18. 2.71. ^7. 4.1683+ 

19. .9044+ -28. 28.181. 36. 

20. 34.2. 29. 14.4166+ 



TT56' 
lUUbUUO' 

20i. 

54H. 

1480-AiW. 

186.9961+. 

T2345. 

3457m. 

31.05671. 

19.104973174 

1.41421356- 

237 + 

1.732050807- 

5688772. 



APPLICATIONS OP THE SiiUARE ROOT.— Arts. 5§1— 585. 



1. Given. 

2. 32 fjet. 

3. 166.709+m, 

4. 240rils. side, 
339.4112 r.d.] 

6.- Given. 
6. 10. 



7. 18. 

8. 36. 

9. 40. 
10. 66. 
n. 168. 

12. n.2. 

13. 67.5. 



14.^. 

18. 63 rods. 

19. 160 rods. 



20. 320 rods. 

21. 480, length r 
160, breadth. 
148 in rank ; 

74' in file. 
25 and 40. 
18 and 47. 



22. 



EXTRACTION OP THE CUBE ROaT.— Arts. 500-92. 



4. 45. 

6. 52. 

6. 83. 

7. 136. 

8. 217. 

9. 22.6» 
10. 2.74. 



11. 0.623» 

12. 3.3322224-, 

13. 1.817121+ 

14. 7.217652+ 

15. 8.315517+ 

16. f. 
IX if. 



18. 3.5463+ 

19. 3|, 

20. 1.25992104. 
31. .643(>5958974. 
22. 68 ft. 

24. 3.1748+yds. 
1^5. 4 Iba. 



26. 379-}^- lbs.. 

27. 24 and 72.. 

28. 128 and 256. 

29. 60 and 300. 

30. 160 and 640. 

31. 426 and 2556. 

32. 747 and 6723.. 



^ 



PAtiBS 379—393.] 



ANSW&RS. 
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ROOTS OP HIGHER ORDERS 


.-Arts. 503-05* 


Ex. An8. 


Ex. Ans. 


Ex. Ans. 


Ex. Ans. 


Ex. Ans. 


2. 2. 

3. 16. 

4. 376. 


6. 6. 

6. 26. 

7. 6. 


8. 7. 

9. 3. 
10. 2. 


12. 2.4872+. 

13. 41 4.5+. 
16. 1.104089. 


16. 1.080069. 

17. 1.004074. 

18. 1.047128. 



ARITHMETICAL PROGRESSION.— Arts. 603— 60§. 



1. 

3. 
3. 


Given. 

6050. 

78 strokes. 


4. Given. 

6. 33. 

7. 44. 


9. 3|. 
n. 33|. 
12. 602. 


13. 14, 21, & 28- 
;14. 16,29,43,57, 

71, & 86. 




GEOMETRICAL PROGRESSION.— Arts. 610-13. 


2. 
3. 
4. 
6. 
6. 


4. 

4374. 
13671876. 
$2048. 

$334.5563944, amt. 
of $260. 


$750.3661759246, 
amt. of $500. 

$1628.894614622- 
37890625, amt. 
of $1000. 


8. 1023. 

9. 43774|. 

10. $111111111.111. 
12. li. 
14. 3. 




ANNmTlES.--ART8. 614, ^15. 


1, 
3. 


2. Given. 4. $2298.262. | 6. 36786.59. 8. $1333.333. 
$^26,992. 6. $4836.74. 7. Given. 9. Given. 




PERMUTATIONS AND COMBINATIONS.— Arts. 61§, 619. 


2. 
3. 


4O320way8. 1 4 3628800 ways. 1 7. 16120 numbers. 
362880 ways. | 6. 479001600 days. | 8. 166766600 words* 




MENSURATION OP SURFACES.— Arts. 623-631. 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 


270 acres. 
722i acres. 
3U acres. 
320 rods, or 1 m. 
360 sq. ft. 
436 sq. ft. 


7. 1100 sq.ft. 
9. 290.4737 sq. ft. 

10. 4 A. 62.82 rods, 

11. 62i$3l8 ft. 

12. 141.37155 rods. 


13. 100 ft. 

16. 12 A. 43.49376 n 

16. 31415.9 sq. It 

17. 2 ft. 9.94 in. 

18. 17.3205 ft. 




MENSURATION OP SOLIDS.- Arts. 633-647. 


1. 

2. 
3. 
4. 
6. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 
10, 


1364 cu. ft. 
3154 ft. ir 6 
2687 cu.ft. 10 
116 ft. 114.36 
53333^ cu. a 
1860.5477 cu. 
900 sq. ft. 
1739 sq. ft. 
76 cu. ft. 
176 sq. ft. 


' 8'". 
80 in. 
Sin. 

ft. 


n. 2748.89125 cu.ft. 

12. 119366.25 cu. ft. 

13. 78 yds. 4 ft. 123- 
.1128 in. 

14. 7 sq. ft. 9.87516 in. 

15. 14684558.20796 

sq. miles. 

16. 1767.14437 cu. in. 

17. 6291335807.60168 

cu. m. 


18. 13 sq. ft, 

19. 4 cu. ft. 

20. 62i cu. ft. 

21. 220gals. 3qts.lpt. 

1.824 gi. 

22. 461 gals. 2 qts. 

0.729344 pt. 

23. 831.71526+ton3. 

24. 967.10621+toti3. 
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ANBWEBs. [pages 3d4 — 398 





Ex. Ah8. 


Ex. An8. 


Ex. A MS. 


Ex. Am. 


1. 600 lbs. 

2. 133 i lbs. 
8. 96 lbs. A.; 


160 lbs. B. 

4. 4 ft. from A.; 

8 ft. from B. 


6. 600 lbs. 

6. 10661 lbs. 

7. 1600 lbs. 


8. 1260 lbs. 

9. 1136.3636 1b. 
10. 904777.92 lb. 



MISCELLANEOUS EXAMPLES. 



1. 

2. 

8. 

4. 

6. 

6. 

1. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15, 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 
82, 
83. 



459 less. 
521 firreater 
70. ^ 

6A. 

20 days. 

•61.32. 

•16581.65. 

•18.60. 

•1843.003. 

124993.751 

•4.50. 

•6.875. 

33i per ct. 



•229-H. 
49lTVr E. 
2000 miles. 
2400 times. 
2880 times. 
•l.50perg. 
2if cts. 
•2400. 
437i bUs. 
21 months. 
•1.328. 
40 yds. 
Is. 3-5*1. qra. 
37fif«d. 

34n«td. 
•1.60. 
12 miles. 
12f days. 
52^ days. 



34. 
35. 
36. 

37. 
38. 

89. 
40. 
41. 
42. 
43. 
44. 
45. 
46. 
47. 
48. 
49. 
50. 
51. 
52. 
53. 
64. 



55. 
56. 

57. 



68. 



136 g. 1 q. 
•180. 
• 10.875. 
•166.616. 
94 d. 3 h. 
38m. 10+is. 
•2. 
£1. 

•If. 
•4800. 
•197.759. 
228 gals. 
$40,29^. 
•41.095. 
2y. 182id. 
6-A- min. 
120 days. 
120 schol. 
£292. 
•6000. 
600. 

6600 lbs. t. 
760 lbs. 1. 
300 lbs. b. 
254-i- miles. 
78| lbs. 
Il7f lbs. 
$192.307-i«V 

A's gain. 
$2307.692 

TS,B'sg. 
$2500.000, 

&s g. 
$240,A'sg. 



67. 



68. 



69. 
70. 
71. 
72. 
73. 
74. 
75. 
76. 
77. 
78. 



$440, C's g. 
$700, B's s, 
$1100,C'ss. 
20 per cent. 
•1371. 
•4756.141. 
•32000. 
" $360. 
36 days. 
90 hours. 
£61, A's. 
£34. B's 
£68, C's 
£102, D's. 
£160, A's. 
£224, B's. 
£256, C's.* 
£205, A's. 
£287, B's. 
£328, C's. 
$520, D*s. 
$280, A*s. 
$360, B*s. 
20. 

26 persons. 
46 and 80. 
75 and 128. 
56.5685 ft. 
7200 rods. 
3.535519 ft. 
677.73475f. 
7.13645 r. 
60 A. 3 R. 
28.7399+r. 



97, 



247170562- 
2710 s. m. 
33600914- 
2264006.2- 
8104 c. m. 
6890.5 lbs. 
686.80367 b 
39.401 hhd. 
7ift. 

403291461. 
126605636- 
684000000. 
31m. 180 r. 
662i. 
$4294967- 
.295. 

5 bags, A. 
7 bags, M. 
1440. 
$230, B's. 
$325, C's. 
$445, A's. 

6 o'clock, 
20 min. 
10-|f»d.all 
4in d. A. 
38f 4^ d. B. 
27t*3V d. C. 
lllTafd.D. 
36i- days. 
12 o*clocL 
32-ft- min. 
128| yrs. 
$407. 
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